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PREFACE 

As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  compress  into  a  book 
of  ordinary  length  an  account  of  all  the  various  types  of 
secular  government  to  which  mankind  has  at  one  time 
or  another  submitted,  I  have  contented  myself  with  fol- 
lowing the  main  stream  of  progress  which  has  led  to 
those  forms  of  polity  that  are  established  everywhere  in 
Europe  and  America  to-day.  Fifty  years  ago,  if  a 
work  such  as  the  present  was  to  pretend  to  complete- 
ness, it  might  well  have  been  necessary  to  trace  in  some 
detail  the  development  of  Oriental  political  institutions, 
but  to-day,  when  the  nations  of  Asia  are  without  ex- 
ception paying  at  any  rate  lip  service  to  Western  ideas 
of  government,  such  a  course  would  be  superfluous,  and 
I  have  therefore  omitted,  from  considerations  of  space, 
such  an  analysis  altogether. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs  Burns,  Oates  and  Wash- 
bourne  for  leave  to  reprint  part  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review,  and  also  the  Editor  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  similar  permis- 
sion in  respect  of  that  publication. 

Charles  Petrie 
Glenalmondy  Horleyy 

Surrey,  England 
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THE    STORY    OF    GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER    I 

EARLY  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

"Man,"  said  Aristotle,  "is  by  nature  a  political  ani- 
mal," and  over  two  thousand  years  later  President 
Wilson  defined  government,  secular  government  that 
is  to  say,  as  "the  visible  form  of  social  organization."  In 
other  words,  government  as  we  understand  it  to-day  is 
the  modus  vivendi  arrived  at  by  the  political  animal 
man  to  enable  him  to  exist  in  society  with  his  fellows. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  impossible  that  there  can  ever 
be  any  form  of  human  government  that  is  absolutely 
good,  for  as  civilization  waxes  and  wanes  so  do  the  cir- 
cumstances alter  in  which  man  lives,  and  so  a  particular 
type  of  government  which  may  suit  one  nation  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  its  development  may  be  quite  unsuited  to 
its  needs  later  onj  for  example,  the  autocracy  of  Henry 
II,  though  eminently  desirable  in  the  twelfth  century, 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  England  of  to-day. 
At  the  same  time,  history  has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself 
— ^the  effects,  for  instance,  produced  by  the  religious 
upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  in  many  ways 
comparable  with  the  chaos  in  the  economic  world  which 
followed  the  Industrial  Revolution — and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  shall  neglect  at 
our  peril  the  experiments  made  by  our  forefathers  in 
the  art  of  government. 
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The  study  of  the  past  is,  Indeed,  valuable  for  two 
reasons:  in  the  first  place  it  enables  us  to  trace  the 
growth  of  many  existing  ideas  and  institutions,  and  in 
the  second  it  shows  what  particular  form  of  polity  is 
best  suited  to  man  at  a  certain  stage  in  his  development, 
or  at  certain  crises  of  his  fate.  There  are  few  forms  of 
government,  at  any  rate  of  those  established  after  a 
comparative  degree  of  civilization  had  been  attained, 
which  have  become  permanently  obsolete,  and  by  un- 
derstanding the  way  in  which  they  operated  at  one  stage 
of  the  world's  history  it  is  possible  to  forecast  to  some 
extent  that  in  which  they  are  likely  to  operate  in  an- 
other. The  dictatorship,  for  example,  would  have  ap- 
peared ten  years  ago  to  the  average  citizen  of  Europe 
or  of  the  United  States  as  a  form  of  government  which 
had  fallen  completely  into  desuetude,  and  yet  to-day 
it  bids  fair  to  oust  democracy  from  the  throne  which 
the  latter  has  occupied  for  nearly  a  century:  a  careful 
study  of  the  past  would,  however,  have  prevented  such 
a  conclusion  being  reached,  for  recourse  has  almost  in- 
variably been  had  to  a  dictatorship  when,  as  in  the  post- 
war period,  a  set  of  circumstances  has  arisen  for  which 
the  existing  political  and  social  organization  made  no 
adequate  provision.  History  is,  indeed,  but  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,  and  the  more  attention  we  pay  to 
the  example  the  more  likely  we  are  to  benefit  by  the 
philosophy. 

As  government  precedes  recorded  history  by  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
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what  were  the  earliest  forms  that  it  assumed  among 
primitive  men,  and  there  are  few  questions  round  which 
controversy  has  raged  so  furiously,  both  as  to  the  con- 
clusions to  be  reached  and  as  to  the  methods  of  arriving 
at  them. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  school  of  political  phi- 
losophers that  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  of  which  Hooker,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Rousseau  were  at  once  the  best  known  and  the  most 
distinguished  members.  Their  method  was  to  argue 
back  from  the  state  of  civilization  in  their  own  day,  and 
so  to  trace  in  the  society  of  palaeolithic  man  the  seeds  of 
that  in  which  they  themselves  passed  their  lives.  Their 
instinct  was  right,  namely  that  the  key  to  the  present 
was  to  be  found  in  the  past,  but  their  methods  were 
wrong,  and  it  led  them  to  make  in  their  reconstruction 
of  early  society  mistakes  which  it  was  left  for  a  later 
age,  with  fuller  knowledge,  to  rectify.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  censure  these  pioneers  too 
severely,  for  they  were  handicapped  by  the  ignorance 
regarding  the  past  which  characterized  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  they  did  their  best  with  the  very  scanty 
information  at  their  disposal:  in  any  event,  they  caused 
the  old  traditional  views  to  be  discredited,  and  so 
marked  out  a  path  for  others  to  follow. 

The  second  method,  and  the  one  which  is  now  uni- 
versally employed,  is  to  collect  together  all  the  evi- 
dence that  we  possess  concerning  the  life  of  early  man, 
and  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  During  the  past  fifty  years 
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scholars  like  Sir  James  Frazer  and  the  late  Professor 
Westermarck  have  filled  many  volumes  with  the  results 
of  their  researches  into  the  conditions  of  primitive  so- 
ciety j  the  customs  of  aboriginal  and  other  existing 
savage  tribes  have  been  duly  noted  j  all  that  is  known 
about  those,  such  as  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania,  that 
have  recently  become  extinct,  has  been  carefully  col- 
lected, and  the  result  is  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  primitive  humanity.  Thus, 
whereas  the  old  political  philosophers  had  nothing 
more  satisfactory  to  go  upon  than  the  legends  contained 
in  Herodotus  and  the  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
the  modern  enquirer  in  this  field  has  an  almost  em- 
barrassing wealth  of  material  at  his  disposal.  More- 
over, the  spade  is  every  day  making  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  so  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  approach  the  subject  in  a  very  different  way 
from  that  employed  by  "the  judicious"  Hooker  and 
his  school.  In  short,  we  can  now  listen  to  the  evidence 
which  has  been  procured  for  us  by  so  much  indefatigable 
labour,  and  form  our  own  conclusions  as  to  the  early 
government  of  man  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  being 
not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  early  customs  which 
have  been  collected  from  so  many  different  sources  can 
only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  human  society  in  its 
earliest  days  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  family, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  family  was  patriarchal 
in  its  character,  as  it  is,  for  example,  among  the  Jivaro 
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Indians  in  Ecuador  to  this  day.  Professor  Westermarck 
himself  has  no  doubts  upon  the  subject,  for  in  his 
"History  of  Human  Marriage"  he  says:  "All  the  evi- 
dence we  possess  tends  to  show  that  among  our  earliest 
human  ancestors  the  family,  not  the  tribe,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  every  social  group,  and,  in  many  cases,  was 
itself  perhaps  the  only  social  group." 

Those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  had  occa- 
sion to  study  early  Roman  law  must  soon  have  realized 
the  preeminent  position  of  the  family  at  Rome  during 
many  centuries,  and  the  farther  back  one  goes  the 
greater  is  its  importance.  As  against  this  view,  however, 
it  is  urged  by  some  that  the  tribe  and  not  the  family  is 
the  true  basis  of  society,  and  in  support  of  this  conten- 
tion is  cited  the  fact  that  among  more  than  one  primitive 
people  varying  forms  of  promiscuity,  such  as  polygamy 
and  polyandry,  which  are  the  very  negation  of  the  fam- 
ily, are  the  order  of  the  day.  To  this,  however,  it  can 
be  replied  with  confidence  that  promiscuity  is  a  sign  of 
decadence  rather  than  of  growth,  while  to  say  that  the 
family  came  after  the  tribe  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence  of  six  thousand  years  of  recorded  human  his- 
tory that  units  tend  to  grow  larger  rather  than  smaller. 
It  is  true  that  to  the  present  day  promiscuity  still  exists 
among  some  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  peoples,  but 
they  are  not  the  races  which  have  contributed  much  to 
the  progress  of  the  world,  and  it  therefore  seems  an 
entirely  warrantable  conclusion  that  the  family,  based 
on  monogamy,  was  the  earliest  form  of  human  society. 
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Such  being  the  case,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  first  form  of  government  known  to  mankind  was 
the  patriarchal,  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  family.  In 
his  consideration  of  the  origins  of  the  State  President 
Wilson  stresses  this  point  very  strongly  indeed,  and  his 
view  is  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  competent  critics. 

*^No  belief  is  more  deeply  fixed  in  the  traditions  of 
the  great  peoples  who  have  made  modern  history  than 
the  belief  of  direct  common  descent,  through  males, 
from  a  common  male  ancestor,  human  or  divine  j  and 
nothing  could  well  be  more  numerous  or  distinct  than 
the  traces  inhering  in  the  very  heart  of  their  polity  of 
an  original  patriarchal  organization  of  the  family  as  the 
archetype  of  their  political  order." 

If  it  be  objected  that  in  more  than  one  primitive 
polity  the  government  was  matriarchal,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  the  answer  is  that  such  a  contention  is 
beside  the  point,  for  matriarchy,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  establishing  paternal 
descent,  is  essentially  the  product  of  promiscuity,  which 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  not  an  early  but  a  debased 
form  of  society.  The  patriarchal  organization  lasted  far 
into  historic  times,  and  even  modern  governments  have 
not  hesitated  in  more  than  one  instance  to  incorporate 
the  theory  of  the  f atria  -potestas  in  their  codes:  indeed, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  power  of  the 
father  in  his  own  household  has  begun  to  disappear  al- 
together. 

Long  before  recorded  history,  however,  the  family 
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had  ceased  to  be  a  political  unit,  and  in  this  sphere  had 
been  replaced  by  the  tribe.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable in  the  story  of  mankind  than  the  way  in  which 
the  political  units  tend  to  increase  in  size.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  family,  then  the  tribe,  and  lastly  the  na- 
tion, but  even  then  finality  is  not  reached,  for  the 
nations  grow  larger  and  larger,  and  those  that  do  not 
so  expand  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  international  strug- 
gle for  existence.  In  the  days  of  Pericles,  when  Athens 
was  the  wonder  of  the  world,  its  population  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  modern  suburb  of  London  or  New 
York  J  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  when 
she  counted  fewer  citizens  than  Birmingham  or  Detroit  j 
and  in  more  recent  times  Holland  and  Portugal  were 
both  able  to  establish  empires  based  upon  resources 
which  would  to-day  be  considered  quite  inadequate  for 
such  a  task.  Yet  in  each  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
unit,  either  in  population  or  area,  steadily  increases  j 
Rome  was  larger  than  Athens,  and  Holland  and  Portu- 
gal were  larger  than  Rome.  M.  Charles  Benoist,  in  his 
"Les  Lois  de  la  Politique  Frangaise,"  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  political  studies  that  has  appeared  of  recent 
years,  has  discussed  this  question  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  reason  for  the  gradual  decline  of  France  since  the 
Revolution,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  political  units, 
with  which  she  has  not  kept  pace,  France  counts  for 
seventy-five  per  cent,  less  in  Europe  to-day  than  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  This  tendency,  which  has  been 
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greatly  accelerated  during  the  past  century,  has  always 
been  in  existence,  and  it  accounts  for  the  first  step  of 
all  in  political  progress,  namely  the  supersession  of  the 
family  by  the  tribe  as  the  governmental  unit. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  were  many,  but  the  most 
important  of  them  were  probably  economic.  As  the  fam- 
ily tended  to  increase  in  size,  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  the  area  in  which  it  moved,  existence  being  still 
nomadic,  and  the  distance  between  its  component  parts 
naturally  weakened  its  cohesion:  what  would  now  be 
known  as  the  cadet  branches  of  the  main  line  founded 
families  of  their  own,  and  so  the  clan  or  tribe  came 
into  existence.  The  change  would,  of  course,  be  gradual, 
and  for  a  long  time  almost  imperceptible,  until  some 
event  took  place  that  forced  it  upon  the  attention.  In 
some  cases  when  the  curtain  of  history  finally  goes  up 
we  find  mankind  organized  upon  the  tribal  basis,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Australian  aborigines  and  the  North 
American  Indian,  while  in  others  the  tribe  has  already 
given  place  to  the  nation,  though  in  every  case  the  fam- 
ily, with  its  patriarchal  form  of  government,  is  still  the 
social  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual,  to  whom 
modern  legislators  pay  so  much  attention,  mattered  not 
at  all,  and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  Christianity  gained 
general  acceptance  that  any  account  was  taken  of  him: 
indeed,  in  the  East  to-day  the  individual  is  not  of  much 
importance  in  comparison  with  the  family  or  the  clan, 
a  fact  which  goes  far  to  explain  why  Western  demo- 
cratic ideas,  based  upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
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have  not  been  a  great  success  when  exported  to  Asia, 
and  also  why  those  who  maintain  that  Fascism,  which 
stresses  the  corporate  rather  than  the  individualistic 
aspect  of  life,  has  a  greater  future  than  democracy  in 
countries  such  as  Japan,  may  prove  to  be  right  in  the 
end. 

Probably  no  story,  illustrative  of  man's  early  politi- 
cal evolution,  is  more  widely  known  than  that  of  the 
Children  of  Israel.  In  Abraham  we  have  the  patriarchal 
family,  marked  by  a  paternal  despotism  which  includes 
the  right  to  take  the  life  even  of  a  sonj  the  story  of  the 
settlement  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  Egypt  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  tribe,  which  by  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  is  fully  developed}  while,  last  of  all,  the  elec- 
tion of  Saul  as  King  shows  the  centripetal  influences  at 
work  that  eventually  welded  the  tribes  into  a  nation. 
The  Higher  Critic  may  declare  that  the  whole  story 
is  a  mere  myth,  that  is  a  question  for  the  theologian, 
but  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  the  Old 
Testament  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  people 
does  very  accurately  describe  an  evolution  through 
which  all  races  must  have  passed  at  some  stage  or  other 
of  their  existence.  When  first  the  Achseans  and  then  the 
Dorians  invaded  Greece  they  were  at  the  same  point 
of  development  as  the  Jews  when  they  entered  Pales- 
tine, and  the  organization  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy 
was  essentially  tribal,  "divided  into  tribes  and  brother- 
hoods, so  that  brotherhood  may  bring  help  to  brother- 
hood and  tribe  to  tribe",  as  Nestor  reminds  Agamemnon 
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in  the  Iliad.  The  early  Roman  polity  was  likewise  tribal 
in  character,  and  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the 
Germans  shows  a  society  similarly  organized  on  its 
political  side. 

This  change  from  the  family  to  the  tribe  was  not  ac- 
complished without  a  corresponding  one  in  the  form  of 
government.  The  old  fatria  potestas  still  remained  in 
social  and  judicial  matters  where  the  family  was  con- 
cerned, but  over  the  head  of  the  household  there  was 
now  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  eventually  the  head  of 
the  State.  As  society  became  more  complex,  the  old 
loosely  knit  confederation  of  families  broke  down  and 
a  chief  was  chosen,  first  of  all  in  time  of  war,  and  finally 
as  a  permanent  magistrate.  The  powers  of  this  ruler 
were  very  limited,  as  even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with 
the  world  depicted  by  Homer  will  show.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  council  consisting  of  the  heads  of  families 
or  of  tribes,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  in  practice,  if  not 
in  theory,  he  always  consulted  them  when  any  emer- 
gency arose.  This  type  of  government  is  what  is  known 
as  "the  Homeric  kingship",  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
everywhere  the  original  type  of  monarchy.  It  can  be 
traced  among  the  Jews  and  the  Persians,  as  well  as  later 
among  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
including  the  Angles  and  Saxons:  in  nearly  every  case, 
however,  its  duration  was  comparatively  brief,  for  the 
monarch  either  developed  into  an  autocrat,  as  in  Pales- 
tine and  Persia,  or  he  became  an  elective  magistrate,  as 
in  the  majority  of  the  Greek  States:  only  in  Sparta — 
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and  that  for  special  reasons — did  the  Homeric  king- 
ship last  almost  as  long  as  the  community  itself.  At 
the  same  time,  these  changes  in  no  way  weakened  the 
patriarchal  government  of  the  family,  which  survived 
innumerable  political  revolutions,  so  that  even  of  the 
Greek  in  the  cultured  age  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c, 
Professor  Zimmern  can  say:  "All  his  life  long,  from 
his  initiation  in  early  boyhood,  he  was  wrapped  round 
with  the  patriarchal  system,  moving  stiffly  and  timidly 
in  a  world  full  of  hidden  fears  and  forces,  clinging  to 
beliefs  and  observances  and  taboos  which  to  us  have 
long  since  become  meaningless." 

It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  note  that  only  a  com- 
paratively few  races  emerged  through  the  Homeric 
kingship  on  to  the  stage  of  political  history,  and  they 
were  the  ones  whom  necessity  or  choice  compelled  to 
emigrate.  The  origin  of  the  North  American  Indian  and 
of  the  Australian  aborigine  is  a  question  for  the  ethnolo- 
gist, but  once  they  had  reached  the  lands  where  they 
were  found  by  European  explorers  they  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from  further  adventures,  though  they  still  re- 
mained nomadic  and  did  not  found  any  durable  polity. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
the  possessors  of  a  continent  in  which  to  wander  at  will, 
and  they  had  to  fight  their  way  to  the  lands  which  were 
to  be  associated  for  ever  with  their  names.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they  should 
have  developed  more  rapidly,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  than  many  other  peoples,  for  opposition  from 
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without  compelled  them  to  build  a  stable  form  of  polity 
capable  of  resistance  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Having  traced  the  political  progress  of  mankind 
down  to  the  age  of  the  Homeric  kingship  we  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  the  establishment  of  that  City  State  to 
which  the  modern  world  owes  so  much,  but  first  of  all 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  "Social  Contract"  inter- 
pretation of  primitive  civilization,  not  for  its  importance 
in  itself,  for  it  was  discarded  long  ago,  but  because  of 
the  influence  it  exercised  on  political  thought  in  the  age 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

Those  who  held  this  view  believed  that  over  and 
above  all  human  laws  there  exists  a  Law  of  Nature — 
the  Jus  Gentium  of  the  Romans — and  that  into  this 
primitive  man  was  born.  One  of  the  first  Englishmen, 
at  any  rate  in  modern  times,  to  express  this  opinion  was 
Richard  Hooker,  and  in  his  "The  Laws  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,"  written  towards  the*  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  he  thus  defined  this  Law  of  Nature  as  one 
which  does  "bind  men  absolutely  even  as  they  are  men, 
although  they  have  never  any  settled  fellowship,  never 
any  solemn  agreement  amongst  themselves  what  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  But  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  by  ourselves 
sufficient  to  furnish  ourselves  with  competent  store  of 
things  needful  for  such  a  life  as  our  nature  doth  desire, 
a  life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  manj  therefore  to  supply 
those  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us  living 
single  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced 
to  seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others.  This 
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was  the  cause  of  men's  uniting  themselves  at  the  first 
in  politic  Societies,  which  societies  could  not  be  without 
Government,  nor  Government  without  a  distinct  kind 
of  Law  from  that  which  hath  been  already  declared. 
Two  foundations  there  are  which  bear  up  public  so- 
cieties j  the  one,  a  natural  inclination,  whereby  all  men 
desire  sociable  life  and  fellowship  3  the  other,  an  order 
expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon,  touching  the  manner 
of  their  union  in  living  together." 

Such  was  the  view  of  "the  judicious"  Hooker,  and, 
as  the  extract  from  his  work  shows,  it  was  fully  con- 
sonant with  the  theological  system  which  he  was  con- 
cerned in  defending  at  the  time. 

Some  fifty  years  later  Hobbes  took  the  same  line. 
For  him  the  Law  of  Nature  is  "a  precept  or  general 
rule  found  out  by  reason  by  which  a  man  is  forbidden 
to  do  that  which  is  destructive  of  his  life  or  taketh  away 
the  means  of  preserving  the  same",  and,  like  Hooker, 
he  realized  that  even  in  the  earliest  times,  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  this  Law 
of  Nature,  for  he  described  the  life  of  early  man  as 
"solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short."  After  an- 
other brief  interval  of  time  Locke  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  two  predecessors,  and  declared  that  the 
miserable  state  of  early  man,  due  to  his  inability  to 
keep  the  natural  law,  was  only  terminated  by  "agreeing 
together  mutually  to  enter  into  one  community  and 
make  one  body  politic."  Finally  came  Rousseau,  who, 
in  his  "Contrat  Social",  reduced  the  portly  tomes  of 
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Hooker,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  to  a  pamphlet  of  a  hun- 
dred pages,  and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  which  the  reverberations  were  felt  for  a  century 
after  his  death. 

In  short,  what  may  be  described  as  the  "Social  Con- 
tract" theory  of  the  origin  of  human  society  depended 
upon  the  acceptance  of  two  premises:  firstly,  that  over 
and  above  all  other  laws  there  is  a  law  of  Nature,  into 
which  primitive  man  was  born,  but  which  his  natural 
imperfections  prevented  him  from  observing  j  and  sec- 
ondly, that  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  even  a  tolerable 
existence  he  formed  a  compact  whereby  he  abated  some 
of  his  personal  rights  for  the  sake  of  security.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  philos- 
ophers of  the  eighteenth  century  were  enabled  to  argue 
that  as  a  result  of  this  compact  all  government  depends 
in  the  last  resort  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
that  a  government  which  has  broken  the  compact  can 
lawfully  be  overturned.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  powerful 
argument  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  attacking  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings,  as  Rousseau  realized  when  he 
penned  the  opening  words  of  his  "Contrat  Social": 
"Uhomme  est  ne  Ubrey  et  fartout  il  est  dans  les  fers.** 
Furthermore,  the  insistence  upon  the  existence  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  provided  a  lever  against  all  laws  which 
could  be  said  to  be  in  contravention  of  it,  so  that  what 
Hooker  had  put  forward  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England  and  the  Tudor 
monarchy  became  within  two  centuries  of  his  death  one 
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of  the  most  revolutionary  doctrines  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  is  small  wonder  that  Nietzsche  declared 
that  "in  all  socialistic  upheavals  it  is  ever  Rousseau's 
man  who  is  the  Typhoeus  under  the  Etna." 

To  disprove  the  "Social  Contract"  theory,  it  is  for- 
tunately unnecessary  to  consider  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  to  discuss  its  relation 
to  the  Jus  Gentium  of  the  Romans,  a  subject  of  which 
Maine  treated  at  length  in  his  "Ancient  Law",  for  the 
whole  system  breaks  down  on  the  simple  fact  that  there 
neither  was  nor  could  have  been  any  contract  at  all. 
A  compact,  such  as  the  supporters  of  this  school  would 
have  us  believe  was  made,  must  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual entering  into  it  of  his  own  free  will,  but  in 
primitive  society  the  individual  counted  for  nothing  at 
all,  and  the  family,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  for 
everything.  Early  man  was,  as  Aristotle  says,  "a  political 
animal",  but  it  was  as  a  community  and  not  as  an 
individual,  for  the  idea  that  the  latter  has  any  rights  of 
his  own  is  a  comparatively  modern  notion.  Hobbes  was 
right  when  he  declared  that  early  life  was  "poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short",  but  wrong  when  he  said  it  was  soli- 
tary, for  man  lived  in  the  family,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment was  patriarchal.  The  individual  never  got  outside 
his  environment,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  making 
of  a  compact  was  clearly  impossible.  Society  evolved 
from  its  earliest  unit,  the  family,  and  government  from 
its  first  type,  the  patriarchal,  and  any  such  ready-made 
explanations  as  the  conclusion  of  a  compact,  however 
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dear  to  the  political  philosopher  of  the  past,  must  be 
rejected  as  historically  inaccurate. 

This  particular  interpretation  of  early  civilization 
has  been  discussed  at  what  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  unnecessary  length,  not  owing  to  any  importance 
it  has  in  itself,  but  because  it  exercised  a  very  consider- 
able influence  upon  politics  at  one  period  of  history. 
The  theories  of  Rousseau  were  the  real  cause  of  the  fall 
of  the  old  order,  and  those  theories  were  based  upon  the 
mistaken  idea  of  a  compact  in  the  earliest  ages  of  man- 
kind. The  progress  of  historical  and  anthropological 
knowledge  has  demonstrated  its  absurdity,  but  the  ef- 
fects of  its  application  to  government  are  still  being 
felt.  As  mankind  tends  to  take  more  and  more  interest 
in  economics  and  less  and  less  in  politics,  Karl  Marx  has 
superseded  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  as  the  revolutionary 
inspirer  of  the  age,  but  the  principles  which  the  latter 
set  forth  are  still  the  basis  of  many  modern  constitu- 
tions, and  for  this  reason  a  study  of  the  theory  upon 
which  they  are  founded  cannot  yet  be  safely  ignored 
in  any  history  of  secular  government. 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE  CITY  STATE 

With  the  appearance  of  mankind  upon  the  stage  of 
recorded  history  it  becomes  necessary  to  narrow  very 
considerably  the  field  of  our  investigations.  In  their 
earlier  development  one  people  resembled,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  another,  but  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
river  of  progress  flows  down  an  increasing  number  of 
separate  channels,  some  of  which  never  reach  the  sea 
of  modern  civilization  at  all.  Indeed,  if  one  may  without 
offence  compare  things  religious  with  things  profane, 
the  history  of  human  progress  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  parable  of  the  sower,  for  just  as  in  the 
Bible  story  some  of  the  seed  flourished  for  a  time  and 
then  withered  away,  while  that  sowed  elsewhere 
brought  forth  an  abundant  crop,  so  certain  types  of 
civilization,  such  as  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  ap- 
peared possessed  of  great  strength  at  first  but  gradually 
decayed,  while  others,  in  particular  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  only  developed  slowly,  but  have  left  their 
mark  upon  history  for  all  time.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  in  a  consideration  of  the  development  of  govern- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  political  systems 
of  Greece  and  Rome  alone  among  those  which  ob- 
tained in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  antiquity. 
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The  Greeks  of  classical  times  reached  what  is  now 
Greece  in  two  waves  of  invasion,  the  Dorian  and  the 
Achaean,  and  although  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
separated  their  incursions,  the  result  in  both  cases  was  the 
same:  they  adopted  an  urban  form  of  organization  be- 
fore they  had  been  long  in  their  new  homes,  though,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  they  retained  a  vivid  rec- 
ollection of  the  tribal  society  in  which  they  had  previ- 
ously lived.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  suffice  to  show 
why  the  City  State  came  into  existence  in  the  way  it  did, 
for  the  configuration  of  Greece  is  such  that  in  those  days 
of  imperfect  communications  an  invading  horde  must 
inevitably  split  up  into  a  number  of  isolated  communi- 
ties: in  other  words,  the  centrifugal  tendencies  imposed 
by  geography  were  too  strong  for  the  weak  tribal  or- 
ganization with  which  the  invaders  had  entered  the 
country.  The  next  step,  that  of  building  cities,  natu- 
rally followed,  for  the  chaos  which  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  everywhere  succeeded  the  collapse  of  the 
Minoan  and  Egyptian  empires  rendered  self-protection 
the  very  first  consideration  of  each  community.  The 
Greek  city  thus  did  not  primarily  come  into  existence 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  but  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  result  that  there  never  arose  that 
gulf  between  urban  and  rural  society  which  is  so  serious 
a  problem  all  over  the  world  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  days  of  Pericles,  when  the  City  State  reached  its 
apogee  in  Athens,  the  Athenian  citizen  as  often  as  not 
had  a  holding  in  some  part  of  Attica,  and  was  thus  very 
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far  removed  from  the  industrialized  or  commercialized 
town-dweller  of  to-day. 

The  Homeric  kingship,  the  type  of  government 
under  which  the  invaders  had  entered  the  land,  did  not 
long  survive  the  growth  of  the  City  State,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  community 
was  concerned.  It  had  no  real  organization  behind  it, 
and  as  a  result  it  began  to  give  ground  as  soon  as  the 
need  for  a  leader  of  the  old  type  in  war  disappeared. 
The  monarch's  political  power  was  ere  long  taken  from 
him  by  the  aristocracy  which  came  into  existence  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  of  the  conquered  inhabitants, 
and  no  great  interval  of  time  can  have  elapsed  before 
he  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  figurehead.  When 
written  history  first  begins  with  Herodotus,  the  Homeric 
kingship  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  clear 
that  even  the  memory  of  it  was  somewhat  dim  and 
confused  by  the  lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
matters  of  religion  the  monarchical  tradition  survived 
until  a  comparatively  late  date.  The  modern  division 
between  Church  and  State  was  unknown  in  antiquity, 
and  in  early  times  the  ruler  was  a  priest-king.  This 
tradition  lasted,  so  that  the  "King  Archon"  at  Athens 
and  the  Rex  Sacr.orwm  at  Rome  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  old  Homeric  kingship  in  a  very  different  age. 
In  effect,  just  as  the  British  monarchy  at  the  present 
time,  though  completely  devoid  of  all  political  power 
and  influence,  yet  stands  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  so 
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in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  the  kingly 
office,  even  when  confined  to  the  performance  of  com- 
paratively unimportant  religious  functions,  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  unity  of  their  race  by  stressing  its  divine 
origin. 

As  the  power  of  the  monarch  decayed  so  did  that 
of  the  great  landowners  increase,  with  the  result  that 
in  nearly  every  Greek  State  the  government  became  an 
aristocracy  based  upon  the  land.  Indeed,  this  phenome- 
non has  been  repeated  times  without  number  right 
down  to  the  present  day:  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
English  monarchy  in  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  century  of  the  domination  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  just  as  the  establishment  of  American  in- 
dependence resulted  at  first  in  the  transference  of 
political  power  not  from  the  ministers  of  George  III 
to  the  American  people,  but  to  the  squires  of  Virginia. 
How  long  this  phase  lasted  in  ancient  Greece  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  its  characteristics  were  everywhere 
the  same.  Power  tended  to  become  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  families  who  monopolized  all  the  offices 
of  the  State,  and  had  the  basis  of  wealth  remained  un- 
changed it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  position  could 
ever  have  been  shaken.  Land,  however,  gradually  began 
to  give  place  to  commerce,  especially  after  the  coloniz- 
ing activity  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  basis  of  society  was 
changed,  and  a  new  class,  which  bore  no  affinity  to  the 
previously  dominant  aristocracy,  came  to  the  front.  Just 
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as  the  progress  of  industry  and  invention  sapped  the 
foundations  of  the  European  aristocracy  a  hundred  years 
ago,  so  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  finally  de- 
stroyed its  Greek  prototype,  and  ushered  in  that  period 
of  storm  and  stress  which  coincides  with  the  rise  of  a 
form  of  government  which  the  Greeks  called  a  tyranny, 
and  we  should  term  a  dictatorship. 

The  decline  of  aristocratic  government  was,  as  has 
been  said,  primarily  due  to  a  change  in  the  economic 
sphere  which  made  trade  rather  than  land  the  basis  of 
wealth,  and  thus  gradually  diminished  the  importance 
of  that  class  of  the  community  in  whose  hands  power 
had  become  concentrated  since  the  fall  of  the  old  mon- 
archy. In  other  words,  the  system  of  government  that 
had  endured  for  centuries  proved  no  longer  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  day,  based,  as  it  was, 
upon  a  state  of  society  that  had  in  reality  already 
passed  away.  The  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  wit- 
nessed changes  throughout  the  civilized  world  which 
entitle  them  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  epochs  of 
all  time.  The  old  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lon came  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  in  their  places 
arose  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus  j  Carthage,  freed  from 
even  a  nominal  subjection  to  Phoenicia,  began  to  strike 
out  for  the  domination  of  the  Western  Mediterranean  j 
while  both  in  East  and  West  there  were  being  founded 
the  countless  Greek  colonies  which  in  many  instances 
were  to  survive  until  the  present  day.  It  was  an  age  of 
progress  and  discovery  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  look 
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to  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  find  a  parallel.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  a  form  of  government  which  had 
grown  up  under  very  different  conditions  should  col- 
lapse after  proving  itself  quite  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  new  problems  that  were  arising.  Similarly, 
Feudalism  was  destined  to  break  down  before  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the 
discovery  of  America,  while  there  are  not  a  few  voices 
at  the  present  time  being  raised  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention that  demoncracy  is  proving  equally  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  problems  of  this  post-war  age. 

In  practically  every  Greek  State  this  period  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  aristocrats 
who  wished  to  retain  their  old  position  and  the  new 
moneyed  class  that  tried  to  remove  them  from  it.  The 
first  result  of  this  confusion  was  the  emergence  of  a 
tyrant — the  word  has  no  evil  associations  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek — who,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  overthrew 
the  old  aristocracy,  and  then  usurped  its  power  himself. 
Mr.  Wade-Gery  in  the  "Cambridge  Ancient  History" 
says  that  "the  Tyrant  rested  on  the  will  of  the  imma- 
ture Demos,  not  on  established  law  .  .  .  When  circum- 
stance, or  the  will,  changed,  his  commission  was  ended, 
and  he  never  had  the  bed-rock  of  a  loyal  nobility,  nor 
the  social  and  religious  sanction  which  that  can  give." 
In  short,  the  tyranny  was  essentially  a  temporary  form 
of  government,  which  was  only  tolerated  because  it 
established  security  during  a  period  of  rapid  social  and 
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economic  change,  and  enabled  the  transition  from  one 
condition  of  society  to  another  to  take  place  without  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  State  being  brought  down  in  the 
process.  In  a  good  number  of  cases  the  tyrant  was  able 
to  hand  on  his  power  to  his  son,  in  a  few  to  his  grand- 
son, but  longer  than  that,  in  Greece  itself,  the  tyranny 
never  endured. 

Finally,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants,  came 
democracy  in  the  majority  of  Greek  States,  tempered  in 
most  of  them  by  spasmodic  oligarchical  reactions.  The 
democracy  of  classical  times  bore,  however,  little  re- 
semblance to  that  form  of  government  which  is  so 
termed  to-day,  for  it  was  based  upon  slave  labour  in  the 
first  place,  and  representation  of  any  kind  was  unknown: 
in  fact,  the  difference  between  oligarch  and  democrat 
in  the  fifth  century  was,  according  to  modern  ideas,  one 
of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  In  reading  the  accounts 
of  the  debates  in  the  Athenian  assembly  it  is,  indeed, 
very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  those  who 
were  entitled  to  sit  there  represented  but  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  total  population,  since  slaves,  women,  and, 
of  course,  aliens  were  rigidly  excluded:  in  effect,  demo- 
cratic Athens  resembled  Great  Britain  in  the  days  before 
the  first  Reform  Act.  This  very  limitation,  however, 
explains  the  great  secret  of  the  City  State,  namely,  the 
interest  taken  by  the  citizens  in  its  working,  for  only 
men  of  leisure  were  entitled  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  lived  close  enough  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing to  be  able  easily  to  attend  both  assembly  and  law 
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courts  when  required  to  do  so.  In  short,  the  City  State 
resembled  not  so  much  a  modern  nation  as  an  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college,  whose  members  know  each  other 
personally  and  have  the  same  interest:  perhaps,  indeed, 
only  those  who  have  personal  experience  of  the  intense 
patriotism  which  exists  in  a  college  can  fully  under- 
stand the  outlook  of  the  Greek  of  classical  times. 

The  outstanding  example  of  Greek  democracy  was, 
of  course,  Athens,  and  the  aspirations  of  her  citizens 
are  enshrined  in  the  famous  Funeral  Speech  of  Pericles, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  orations.  It  must  be  read 
in  its  entirety  if  its  full  significance  is  to  be  understood, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, Greek  democracy  did  not  exist  in  vain  since  it  left 
such  a  priceless  legacy  to  future  ages.  It  may  be  that 
democracy  is  only  possible  in  the  conditions  under  which 
it  flourished  in  Greece,  that  is  a  speculation  of  no  in- 
considerable interest  j  but  however  that  may  be,  it  did 
give  rise  to  a  philosophy  and  to  a  literature  which 
have  never  since  lost  their  influence  upon  human 
thought.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  political  scientists 
in  history,  and  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  forms 
of  government  that  they  set  up  can  be  traced  in  minia- 
ture the  whole  story  of  civilization,  for  in  the  City  State 
the  problems  of  the  future  were  latent  even  when  they 
were  not  patent. 

Indeed,  so  large  does  this  particular  type  of  polity 
loom  in  our  imaginations  that  it  is  too  often  forgotten 
how  short  a  time  it  flourished,  at  any  rate  in  Greece, 
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where  it  is  to  be  studied  in  its  purest  form.  The 
sixth  century  saw  its  development,  the  fifth  its 
heyday,  and  before  the  fourth  was  far  advanced 
its  decline  had  set  in.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle,  in  all 
else  as  much  a  realist  as  Machiavelli,  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  signs  of  the  times,  and  continued  to  think  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  government  in  terms  of  the  City 
State  at  the  very  moment  when  his  pupil  Alexander  was 
bringing  a  new  world  into  existence  by  his  victories  in 
Asia,  but  by  that  time  only  the  fagade  of  the  system  was 
left,  however  imposing  that  might  appear  to  the  great 
philosopher. 

The  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  City-State  system  in 
Greece  were  many,  even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the 
various  ingenious  medical  hypotheses  which  have  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  the  eclipse  of  Hellenic  civi- 
lization in  the  fourth  century,  but  in  general  they  can 
be  grouped  under  two  heads,  internal  and  external. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrannies  two  forms  of 
government  alone  obtained — the  oligarchic  and  the 
democratic,  and  with  the  passage  of  time  both  oligarchy 
and  democracy  were  pushed  to  such  extremes  as  to  be- 
come frankly  impossible.  This  can  best  be  understood 
by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  two  States  which 
typified  the  opposing  systems,  Sparta  and  Athens.  In 
the  former,  a  monarchy  in  theory  but  an  oligarchy  in 
fact,  power  tended  to  become  concentrated  in  ever  fewer 
hands,  with  the  result  that  the  timidity  of  the  national 
policy  became  a  byword,  and  finally  resulted  in  so  com- 
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plete  a  paralysis  as  to  render  disaster  inevitable.  In 
Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  death  of  Pericles, 
the  mob  became  the  sole  repository  of  power,  with  the 
result  that  the  word  of  the  Athenian  Government  could 
not  be  relied  upon  for  two  days  at  a  time.  In  short, 
government  in  the  City  State  ran  to  extremes,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  invariably  spells  ruin. 

The  chief  external  cause  was  the  Peloponnesian 
War  and  its  consequences.  The  Greek  States,  victors  and 
vanquished  alike,  emerged  from  this  conflict  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  the  long  period  of  peace  which  alone 
might  have  made  recovery  possible  was  not  vouchsafed 
to  them,  for  a  struggle  soon  began  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes  for  that  hegemony  which  the  former  had 
wrested  at  such  a  price  from  her  Athenian  rival.  Even 
then  all  might  have  gone  well  but  for  the  appearance 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  son  upon  the  scene,  for 
with  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  these  monarchs  the 
Greek  States,  both  individually  and  collectively,  were 
quite  unable  to  deal.  The  unit  was  getting  larger,  and 
the  City  State  could  not  expand. 

When  one  turns  to  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  it  is  to  find  a  state  of  affairs  closely  resembling 
in  many  of  its  features  the  progress  of  Athens.  Indeed, 
in  their  origin  the  institutions  of  the  two  States  had  far 
more  in  common  than  is  always  realized  by  those  who 
are  inclined  to  regard  Greek  and  Roman  as  essentially 
different  types  of  civilization.  It  is  true  that  their  de- 
velopment was  along  very  dissimilar  lines,  and  that  of 
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Athens  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  Rome  was  the  reverse: 
the  geographical  position  of  the  two  cities  likewise  had 
no  small  influence  upon  their  respective  destinies,  for 
while  Rome  was  favoured  by  nature  Athens  most 
certainly  was  not.  Above  all,  there  was  the  marked  con- 
trast in  the  national  character,  for  the  Roman  was  slow- 
witted  but  persistent,  while  the  Athenians  were 
exceeding  prone  to  generalizations  and,  in  the  immortal 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing."  In  spite,  however,  of  these  differ- 
ences, when  the  two  States  first  appear  upon  the  stage 
of  history  it  is  with  institutions  which  have  a  close  affin- 
ity one  to  another. 

The  old  Roman  monarchy  is  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  every  interpretation  which  is  placed  upon  the  little 
information  that  exists  concerning  it  is  sure  to  be  im- 
mediately challenged  from  one  quarter  or  another:  in- 
deed, it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  these  early  kings 
were  natives  or  foreigners,  and  whether  there  was  one 
dynasty  of  them  or  several.  At  the  same  time,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  form  of  government 
was  the  same  Homeric  kingship  that  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Greece  at  the  same  stage  of  national  develop- 
ment. The  Senate,  so  powerful  in  the  centuries  to  come, 
was  originally  a  mere  consulting  board,  and  its  power 
doubtless  varied  with  the  character  of  the  monarch  who 
for  the  time  being  occupied  the  throne.  Under  circum- 
stances of  which,  in  spite  of  numerous  and  none  too 
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well  authenticated  legends,  we  have  no  very  definite 
knowledge,  the  kingship  passed  away,  though  the  mem- 
ory of  it  was  perpetuated  in  the  religious  sphere,  and 
two  consuls,  the  Roman  equivalent  to  the  Athenian 
archons,  took  its  place.  This  change  considerably 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Senate,  and  after  one 
or  two  attempts  on  the  part  of  ambitious  citizens  to 
establish  a  tyranny  had  failed,  it  became  the  governing 
body  in  the  State.  From  the  moment  that  power  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  it  may  be  said  that 
the  political  evolution  of  Rome  began  to  differ  from 
that  of  Athens. 

The  salient  fact  of  the  Roman  polity  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Homeric  kingship  was  that  it  was  a 
diarchy — in  the  Republican  period  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Assembly,  and  under  the  empire  of  the  Senate  and 
emperor.  The  late  W.  T.  Arnold  defined  the  consti- 
tutional position  in  the  first  of  these  periods  in  his 
treatise  on  Roman  provincial  administration  as  follows: 
"The  great  struggle  against  Hannibal  left  the  Senate 
the  all  but  undisputed  government  of  Rome,  Originally 
a  mere  consulting  board,  assessors  of  the  king  or  consul, 
the  Senate  had  become  the  supreme  executive  body. 
That  the  government  solely  by  the  comitia  and  the 
magistrates  should  by  experience  be  found  wanting  was 
as  inevitable  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  Rome  was  more 
fortunate  than  Athens  in  that  she  could  develop  a  new 
organism  to  meet  the  need.  The  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate  was  all  the  more  natural  and  legitimate  the 
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less  it  possessed  strict  legal  standing-ground.  But  the 
fatal  dualism  thus  introduced  into  the  constitution — the 
Assembly  governing  de  jure  and  the  Senate  governing 
de  facto — made  all  government  after  a  time  impossible. 
The  position  of  the  Senate  being,  strictly  speaking,  an 
unconstitutional  one,  it  was  open  to  any  demagogue  to 
bring  matters  of  foreign  policy  or  administration  before 
an  Assembly  which  was  without  continuity,  without 
special  knowledge,  and  in  which  there  was  no  debate. 
Now,  if  the  Senate  governed  badly,  the  Assembly  could 
not  govern  at  allj  and  there  could  be,  in  the  long  run, 
but  one  end  to  the  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
sources  of  authority." 

In  short,  during  the  centuries  which  immediately 
followed  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  Carthaginian  menace,  Rome  was  gov- 
erned by  an  oligarchy,  tempered  only  by  the  intermit- 
tent interference  of  the  Assembly  and  the  tribunes. 
However,  like  so  many  other  institutions  in  history,  the 
Roman  Senate  ere  long  discovered  that  its  hour  of 
triumph  in  reality  marked  the  commencement  of  its 
decline,  for  the  second  and  first  centuries  were  char- 
acterized by  a  series  of  attacks  upon  its  authority  that 
eventually  brought  it  to  the  ground.  The  reasons  for 
this  decay  were  many,  but  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  may  be  limited  to  two,  economic  and  political. 

The  expansion  of  the  Roman  dominions  had  trans- 
formed Rome  from  a  small  Italian  town  to  the  capital 
of  a  great  empire,  and  her  advantageous  geographical 
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position,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  in 
an  age  when  the  Mediterranean  was  the  centre  of  the 
world,  not  unnaturally  made  her  a  very  important  com- 
mercial city.  In  these  circumstances,  a  new  class  which 
owed  its  wealth  to  trade  rapidly  came  to  the  front,  and 
as  members  of  the  Senate  were  not  allowed  to  indulge 
in  commerce  the  prestige  of  that  body  slowly  began  to 
decline.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  slightly  different  form  the 
story  of  the  old  Greek  aristocracies  over  again,  with, 
however,  this  difference,  that  whereas  in  Greece  the 
decay  of  aristocracy  led  through  tyranny  to  democracy, 
in  Rome  it  led  through  chaos  to  the  Empire:  the  reason 
for  this  difference  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  what  was  pos- 
sible within  the  walls  of  a  comparatively  small  town 
was  out  of  the  question  in  a  realm  which  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  known  world. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
senatorial  power,  namely  the  change  in  political  values 
as  Rome  expanded.  Representation  in  the  modern  sense 
being  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  only  possible  in  the  City  State  of  modest 
dimensions.  The  appearance  of  a  class  whose  wealth  was 
drawn  not  from  land  but  from  commerce  meant  that 
the  Senate  did  not  include  by  any  means  all  the  men  of 
substance  in  the  State,  while  the  continued  increase  of 
Roman  territory  and  the  absence  of  representation  ren- 
dered its  claim  to  speak  for  the  Roman  Republic  every 
day  weaker,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
the  Senate  represented  continuity  and  little  else.  In 
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Greece  the  City  State  system  collapsed,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  Macedonia  from  without,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Peloponnesian  War  had  overtaxed 
the  whole  strength  of  Hellas,  while  in  the  case  of  Rome 
its  fall  was  almost  entirely  due  to  internal  causes,  of 
which  territorial  expansion  and  the  rise  of  a  new  class 
were  the  most  important.  The  civil  wars  which  marked 
the  period  between  the  victory  of  Sulla  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Augustus  were  in  reality  the  death  agony 
of  the  City  State. 

The  final  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  ad- 
ministered by  Julius  Csesar,  who  was,  however,  but  an 
abler  Cataline,  with  whose  revolutionary  schemes  he  is 
said  to  have  been  implicated  in  his  youth.  He  combined 
against  the  ruling  oligarchy,  as  Pisistratus  had  done  at 
Athens  centuries  before,  all  who  had  a  grievance — 
people,  army,  provincials,  and  novi  homines.  With  a 
skill  which  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world  has  ever  produced  Julius  led  these  discontented 
elements  to  victory,  and  if  he  himself  was  struck  down 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  he  had  pointed  out  the  path 
which  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  not  slow  to  follow. 
In  the  height  of  Athenian  power  Cleon  had  told  his 
incredulous  fellow  countrymen  that  a  democracy  could 
not  govern  an  empire:  a  century  of  chaos  proved  that 
the  City  State  was  itself  to  blame,  and  in  overthrowing 
the  power  of  the  Senate  Julius  Caesar  preserved  Roman 
civilization  for  another  four  centuries,  though  the  City 
State  disappeared  in  the  process. 
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It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history  that  an 
institution  such  as  the  City  State,  which  seemed  to  have 
sunk  for  ever  with  Anthony's  ill-fated  galleys  at  Actium, 
should  have  revived  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  should  again  have  flourished  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  Yet  so  it  was,  for  during  the  turbulence  of  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  at  such  places  as  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Genoa  that  civilization  found  a  refuge  under  the 
City-State  system.  The  breakdown  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire and  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  drove  men  back 
into  the  walled  cities,  and  in  many  a  town  in  Germany 
and  Italy  the  drama  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  was 
reenacted:  to  this  very  day  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lu- 
beck  are  Free  Cities  of  the  German  Reich.  Venice  and 
Genoa  at  one  time  possessed  empires  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  those  of  Athens  and  Rome,  but  the  new 
City  States,  like  the  old,  decayed  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
grown.  With  the  unification  of  France  and  Spain  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  political  units  once  more  in- 
creased in  size,  and  even  Venice,  mistress  of  the  Adri- 
atic as  she  was,  found  herself  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Hapsburg  and  Valois  kingdoms.  At  the  same  time, 
the  mediaeval  City  State  deserves  well  of  the  his- 
torian, for  in  more  than  one  case  it  helped  to  keep  alight 
that  torch  of  civilization  which  was  in  grave  danger  of 
being  extinguished. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  part  which  the  City  State  has  played  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  type  of  civilization  in  which  Europe  and 
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America  live  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
forms  of  government  evolved  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  the  lineal  ancestors  of  those  that  flourish 
to-day,  but  also  that  the  story  of  the  City  State  is  that 
of  the  modern  world  in  miniature.  We  see  in  the  case 
of  both  Athens  and  Rome  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  three 
permanent  types  of  government — monarchy,  aristoc- 
racy, and  democracy — and  we  are  also  able  to  take  stock 
of  the  extremes  to  which  each  may  be  pushed,  such  as 
despotism,  oligarchy,  and  the  rule  of  the  mob.  It  is 
true  that  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  introduction  of  representation  have 
profoundly  modified  the  conditions  upon  which  ancient 
society  was  based,  but  mankind  to-day  is  subject  to 
governments  appealing  to  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  governments  of  the 
City  State.  After  all,  there  is  no  new  type  of  govern- 
ment left  to  invent,  so  that  to-day,  just  as  two  thousand 
years  ago,  all  that  man  can  do  is  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  those  which  exist,  and  in  this  task  the  history  of 
the  City  State  is  at  once  a  guide  and  a  warning. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  a  civilization  that  produced  a 
Plato,  an  Aristotle,  and  a  Cicero  among  political  think- 
ers is  surely  entitled  to  the  respectful  attention  of  pos- 
terity for  its  own  sake.  At  no  time  before  or  since  has 
the  science  of  government  been  so  carefully  studied  or 
so  completely  understood  as  in  the  days  of  the  City 
State,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  of  the 
very  first  importance.  The  greatest  political  scientist  of 
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all  time,  Aristotle,  devoted  his  life  to  an  examination 
of  its  working,  and  his  conclusions  are  as  valuable  to 
the  student  of  politics  to-day  as  they  were  when  he 
wrote  them  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
terms  which  he  used  are  still  employed  by  every  writer 
upon  the  art  of  government,  and  the  conclusions  which 
he  reached,  however  different  the  conditions  in  which 
he  arrived  at  them,  are  not  seriously  disputed,  either 
by  scholars  or  by  statesmen.  Such  being  the  case,  one 
can  truly  say  that  the  City  State  was  the  parent  of  the 
various  types  of  government  that  flourish  in  Europe 
and  America  to-day. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

The  evolution  of  the  Roman  polity  from  that  of  a 
City  State,  indistinguishable  in  its  main  outlines  from 
a  hundred  others,  to  the  mistress  of  a  vast  empire  has 
already  been  traced,  and  it  now  remains  to  consider  the 
methods  of  government  by  which  the  chaos  that  con- 
fronted Augustus  on  the  morrow  of  his  victory  over 
Anthony  was  reduced  to  order.  The  policy  of  the  earlier 
emperors  in  dealing  with  the  legacy  of  troubles  be- 
queathed to  them  by  nearly  a  century  of  senatorial 
mismanagement  and  civil  war  deserves  the  closest  at- 
tention from  all  students  of  the  politics  of  empire,  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  to-day  attention  is  apt  to 
be  concentrated  upon  the  history  of  the  Republic  rather 
than  upon  that  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
whole  the  authorities  for  a  study  of  the  earlier  period 
are  at  once  more  extensive  and  more  complete  than 
those  for  the  later,  that  the  Latin  in  which  they  wrote 
was  more  correct,  and  that  the  history  of  expansion  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  organization,  but  when  all 
is  said  and  done  the  modern  world  is  the  heir  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  not  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  it  is 
the  principles  behind  the  government  of  the  Caesars,  not 
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those  that  guided  the  Senate,  which  are  of  importance 
to-day. 

Before,  however,  considering  the  new  methods 
adopted  by  Augustus  and  his  successors,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  in  some  detail  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Empire  came  into  existence,  for  it  retained  the  im- 
print of  them  to  the  very  end,  and  so  they  have  not  been 
without  their  influence  upon  the  subsequent  history  of 
mankind. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  a 
revolution  occurs  when  the  system  of  government  that 
is  in  the  ascendant  proves  unable  or  unwilling  to  adapt 
itself  to  changed  social,  political,  or  economic  conditions 
among  those  over  whose  destinies  it  presides  j  if  the 
constitution  in  force  provides  machinery  by  which  the 
system  may  be  changed  the  revolution  will  be  a  peaceful 
one  J  otherwise  it  can  only  be  effected  at  the  price  of 
bloodshed  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  Roman  Repub- 
lic came  within  the  second  of  these  categories,  for  it 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  and  could  only  be  over- 
turned by  violence.  The  authority  of  the  Senate  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Homeric 
kingship,  and  had  maintained  itself  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Assembly:  so  long  as  Rome  was  little  more 
than  an  Italian  City  State,  even  if  -primus  inter  -pares , 
the  Senate  had  no  considerable  difficulty  in  defeating  its 
domestic  opponents,  but  when  the  City  State  conquered 
an  empire  the  Senate  proved  quite  incompetent  in  the 
face  of  the  changed  circumstances,  and  the  fall  of  the 
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whole  oligarchic  system  for  which  it  stood  became  a 
mere  question  of  time.  In  short,  senatorial  government 
fell  because  it  would  no  longer  work. 

The  expansion  of  the  Roman  dominions  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  factor  in  bringing  the  Republic  to  an  end,  for 
the  other  reasons,  economic  and  social,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Empire  were  but  the  consequences  of 
this  expansion.  Extended  territorial  responsibilities  pre- 
sented problems  that  the  government  by  the  Senate 
could  not  solve,  and  so  oligarchy  gave  place  to  autoc- 
racy. As  so  great  an  authority  as  the  late  Sir  John 
Seeley  said:  "What  made  the  people  give  supreme 
power  to  Marius,  and  continue  it  to  him  for  five  years? 
First,  the  failure  of  the  aristocratic  government  in  war 
with  Jugurthaj  afterwards,  the  imminent  danger  of 
the  Empire  from  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  What  made 
them  give  extraordinary  powers  to  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards extend  and  increase  them?  First,  the  alarming 
spread  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  trade 
and  threatening  the  capital  with  famine ;  next  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  unusual  power  to  crush  Mithridates. 
What  made  them  give  extraordinary  powers  to  Caesar? 
Rumours  of  an  intended  emigration  of  the  Helvetii, 
raising  apprehensions  of  a  danger  similar  to  that  which 
Italy  had  experienced  from  the  Cimbric  invasion.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain  than  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  on  these  cases.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Imperialism  is  briefly  this:  government  at  Rome  was  so 
little  centralized  that  the  Empire  was  unable  to  grapple 
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with  any  really  formidable  enemy  that  assailed  it  either 
from  without  or  within.  To  save  themselves  from  de- 
struction the  Romans  were  compelled,  or  thought  them- 
selves compelled,  to  resort  frequently  to  the  obvious 
expedient  of  a  dictator.  The  more  frequently  they  did 
this,  the  more  did  the  Republican  government  fall  into 
disuse  and  contempt,  the  more  did  men's  minds  and 
habits  adapt  themselves  to  a  military  regime.  The  new 
scheme  of  government,  whenever  it  was  tried,  suc- 
ceeded. It  accomplished  that  for  which  it  was  created. 
It  gave  the  Empire  inward  security  and  good  order j 
it  crushed  foreign  enemies,  and  extended  the  boundaries 
of  dominion  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  What 
wonder  that  in  the  end  it  supplanted  the  older  constitu- 
tion, when  its  advantages  were  so  unmistakable,  and 
the  one  thing  it  took  away.  Liberty,  was  that  which  the 
populace  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  had  never  either  under- 
stood or  valued?" 

The  growth  of  the  Roman  dominions  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  of  thirty  legions 
as  well  as  the  adoption  of  some  settled  policy  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  but  neither  the  military 
nor  the  provincial  problem  was  ever  squarely  faced  by 
the  Senate.  Julius  Csesar  was  the  nominee  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  he  doubtless  cared  little  for  the  provincials, 
but  the  support  of  the  latter  was  too  valuable  to  be 
neglected,  and  before  long  we  find  the  emperors  re- 
cruiting the  Senate  itself  from  the  provinces  j  the  logical 
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conclusion  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  oligarchy  was, 
however,  postponed  for  more  than  two  centuries  until 
Caracalla  extended  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship 
to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  The  imperial 
power  thus  arose  on  the  support  of  the  army  and  in 
spite  of  the  Senate,  and  these  characteristics  marked  it 
to  the  end — in  fact,  until  the  Senate  accepted  without 
murmuring  the  nominee  of  the  soldiers,  and  Constan- 
tine  transferred  the  capital  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Bosphorus. 

If  the  government  of  the  Roman  Republic  was  a 
diarchy  of  Senate  and  Assembly,  that  of  the  Empire  was 
equally  a  diarchy — first  of  Senate  and  Emperor,  and 
later  of  Emperor  and  Army.  Yet  in  none  of  these  three 
periods  was  the  balance  between  the  forces  at  all  equally 
maintained,  for  in  the  first  the  Senate  continually  gained 
ground  at  the  expense  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  second 
the  emperor  was  always  encroaching  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Senate,  while  in  the  third  the  imperial 
power  fought  a  losing  battle  against  the  great  military 
chiefs,  often  of  barbarian  origin,  until  in  the  end  Odoa- 
cer  deposed  Romulus  Augustulus,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Western  Empire  altogether.  The  Republican  Period 
has  already  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapter, 
and  it  now  remains  to  examine  the  system  of  govern- 
ment that  existed  during  the  Imperial  Era,  which  itself 
falls  naturally  into  two  parts  divided  by  the  reign  and 
reforms  of  Diocletian. 

Augustus  was  a  very  different  man  from  Julius,  and 
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his  methods  were  in  many  respects  the  reverse  of  his 
predecessor's.  By  nature  he  was  conservative  and  he  did 
his  best  to  placate  the  interests  which  Julius  had  an- 
tagonized. He  cared  nothing  for  the  appearance  of 
power,  but  everything  for  its  practical  possession.  In 
civil  matters  he  was  always  willing  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  Senate,  and  he  was  content  to  cajole  where  his 
uncle  would  have  employed  commands  and  threats. 
Indeed,  at  any  period  of  his  reign  the  casual  visitor  to 
Rome  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
himself  that  any  great  change  had  taken  place  at  all,  for 
a  monarch  whose  clothes  were  home-made  and  who 
visited  his  friends  as  if  they  were  his  equals  must  have 
appeared  the  ideal  of  a  republican  in  comparison  with 
the  haughty  and  ostentatious  Anthony.  How  far  the 
simplicity  of  Augustus  was  affected  and  how  far  it  was 
natural  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  from  the  very  first  he  realized  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  control  of  the  army  in  his  own  hands.  The 
soldiers  had  raised  both  his  uncle  and  himself  to  the 
principate,  and  so  long  as  they  supported  him  he  could 
aflFord  to  humour  the  Senate  in  matters  of  minor  im- 
portance. Furthermore,  he  held  his  position  on  the  tacit 
understanding  that  order  within  and  security  from  with- 
out would  be  preserved  under  his  rule,  and  his  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  explains  his  anxiety  during  the  crisis 
which  followed  the  defeat  of  Varus  by  the  Germans. 
Sauvite  in  modoy  fortker  in  re^  Augustus  never  de- 
parted from  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  he  had 
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adopted  in  his  youth,  and  he  left  the  imperial  power  so 
strong  that  not  even  the  excesses  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Nero 
could  seriously  weaken  it. 

Gibbon  thus  describes  the  principles  upon  which  the 
government  of  the  Empire  was  based  in  this  first  period 
of  its  existence:  "By  declaring  themselves  the  protec- 
tors of  the  people,  Marius  and  Caesar  had  subverted  the 
constitution  of  their  country.  But  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
had  been  humbled  and  disarmed,  such  an  assembly, 
consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  was  found  a 
much  more  tractable  (i.  e.  than  the  Assembly)  and  use- 
ful instrument  of  dominion.  It  was  on  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  founded 
their  new  empire  j  and  they  affected,  on  every  occasion, 
to  adopt  the  language  and  principles  of  Patricians.  In 
the  administration  of  their  own  powers  they  frequently 
consulted  the  great  national  council,  and  seemed  to  refer 
to  its  decision  the  most  important  concerns  of  peace  and 
war.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  internal  provinces  were  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate.  With 
regard  to  civil  objects,  it  was  the  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal j  with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  a  tribunal  con- 
stituted for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that  were  committed 
by  men  in  any  public  station,  or  that  affected  the  peace 
and  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  The  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  became  the  most  frequent  and  serious 
occupation  of  the  Senate  j  and  the  important  causes  that 
were  pleaded  before  them  afforded  a  last  refuge  to  the 
spirit  of  ancient  eloquence.  As  a  council  of  state,  and  as 
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a  court  of  justice,  the  Senate  possessed  very  considerable 
prerogatives  j  but  in  its  legislative  capacity,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  virtually  to  represent  the  people,  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  were  acknowleged  to  reside  in  that 
assembly.  Every  power  was  derived  from  their  au- 
thority, every  law  was  ratified  by  their  sanction.  Their 
regular  meetings  were  held  on  three  stated  days  in 
every  month, — the  Calends,  the  Nones,  and  the  Ides. 
The  debates  were  conducted  with  decent  freedom  j 
and  the  emperors  themselves,  who  glorified  in  the 
name  of  Senators,  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their 
equals. 

"To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  system  of  the  Im- 
perial government,  as  it  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and 
maintained  by  those  princes  who  understood  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  the  people,  it  may  be  defined  as  an 
absolute  monarchy  disguised  by  the  forms  of  a  com- 
monwealth. The  masters  of  the  Roman  world  sur- 
rounded their  throne  with  darkness,  concealed  their 
irresistible  strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves 
the  accountable  ministers  of  the  Senate,  whose  supreme 
decrees  they  dictated  and  obeyed. 

"The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  with  the  forms 
of  the  administration.  The  Emperors,  if  we  except  those 
tyrants  whose  capricious  folly  violated  every  law  of  na- 
ture and  decency,  disdained  that  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  might  offend  their  countrymen,  but  could  add 
nothing  to  their  real  power.  In  all  the  offices  of  life  they 
affected  to  confound  themselves  with  their  subjects,  and 
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maintained  with  them  an  equal  intercourse  of  visits 
and  entertainments.  Their  habit,  their  palace,  their 
table,  were  suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opulent  Sena- 
tor. Their  family,  however  numerous  or  splendid,  was 
composed  entirely  of  their  domestic  slaves  and  freed- 
men.  Augustus  or  Trajan  would  have  blushed  at  em- 
ploying the  meanest  of  the  Romans  in  those  menial 
offices,  which,  in  the  household  and  bed-chamber  of  a 
limited  monarch,  are  so  eagerly  solicited  by  the  proudest 
nobles  of  Britain." 

Tiberius  more  than  once  showed  that  there  was  a 
mailed  fist  within  the  velvet  glove  that  he  had  inherited 
from  Augustus,  but  the  Senate  was  rapidly  losing  all 
power  of  effective  opposition  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
diarchy  had  existed  in  name  alone  for  many  years  before 
Diocletian  placed  the  monarchy  upon  a  new  footing 
and  tore  away  the  last  republican  trappings  that  still 
clung  to  it.  The  chief  authority  for  the  reigns  of  the 
Julian  and  Flavian  emperors  is  Tacitus,  all  of  whose 
sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  the  Senate,  and  yet  even 
his  skilful  pen  cannot  do  much  to  raise  our  opinion  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  wishes  to  enlist  our  support.  A 
monarchy,  open  or  disguised,  could  alone  have  pre- 
served the  very  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  this 
stage  of  its  development,  for  there  was  no  other  body 
in  the  State  capable  of  performing  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary duties  of  government.  The  complete  revelation 
of  the  Senate's  weakness  was,  however,  delayed  until 
the  murder  of  Commodus,  when  the  emperor  elected 
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by  that  body  was  assassinated  by  the  Prsetorian  guards 
and  the  Empire  itself  was  put  up  for  sale  by  the  muti- 
nous soldiery.  After  this  incident  even  the  most  devoted 
adherent  of  the  old  regime  must  have  realized  that  to 
work  for  a  revival  of  senatorial  government  was  indeed 
to  flog  a  dead  horse. 

Meanwhile,  an  event  had  taken  place  which  pointed 
out  the  road  that  the  Empire  was  destined  to  follow 
— a  road  which  in  the  end  led  to  the  deposition  of  Rom- 
ulus Augustulus  by  Odoacer  and  to  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turk.  When  the  legions 
stationed  in  Spain  persuaded  Galba  to  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  Nero  they  proved  to  the  world  that  emperors 
could  be  made  elsewhere  than  at  Rome,  and  once  that 
lesson  had  been  thoroughly  assimilated  the  real  re- 
pository of  power  became  the  army.  In  many  ways  this 
development  was  inevitable,  for  it  was  the  soldiers  who 
placed  the  Csesars  in  the  saddle,  and  as  the  barbarians 
began  to  press  against  the  frontiers  their  importance  in 
the  State  naturally  tended  to  increase.  Then,  again,  with 
the  decline  of  the  Senate  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
Assembly  the  only  virile  force  in  the  Empire  was  the 
army,  which,  in  a  sense,  might  even  be  described  as  a 
democratic  body,  since  promotion  was  open  to  any  sol- 
dier, whether  his  origin  were  Roman,  provincial,  or 
even,  in  later  days,  barbarian.  For  a  modern  comparison 
with  this  state  of  affairs  one  must  turn  to  Spain,  where 
the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years  will  be  com- 
pletely misunderstood  unless  it  be  realized  that  the 
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Spanish  nation  is  represented  by  the  army  rather  than 
by  the  Cortes,  and  that  more  than  one  of  the  innumer- 
able ■prommciamientos — in  particular  that  of  General 
Primo  de  Rivera  in  1923 — ^has  had  popular,  rather  than 
purely  militarist,  origins.  Similiarly,  the  action  of  the 
Roman  army  was  the  only  eflFective  check  upon  the 
power  of  the  Cassars. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  emperor  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  monarchy  was  thus  in  very  many 
ways  analogous  with  that  of  the  Greek  tyrant  and  the 
modern  dictator.  It  was  a  despotism,  more  or  less  con- 
cealed, tempered  by  assassination.  The  old  constitutional 
forms  were  preserved,  but  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Augustus  it  became  clear  that  the  spirit  had  departed 
from  them,  and  that  they  merely  served  as  a  cloak  to 
cover  a  naked  autocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
emperor  had  one  great  advantage  over  his  Greek  proto- 
type— he  alone  stood  between  the  State  and  an  anarchy 
which  could  only  end  in  its  complete  dissolution, 
whereas  the  tyrant  merely  served  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  aristocracy  and  democracy.  If  proof  of  this  be 
wanted  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  any  particularly 
tyrannical  emperor  had  been  overthrown  few  voices  out- 
side the  Senate  were  ever  raised  in  favour  of  a  return 
to  the  old  order,  and  the  popular  instinct  was  to  find  a 
new  monarch  whose  rule  would  be  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  his  predecessor.  The  memory  of  the  last  century 
of  senatorial  misgovernment  must  have  remained  very 
green  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  people  when  even 
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the  savagery  of  a  Nero  or  a  Commodus  failed  to  pro- 
voke a  republican  reaction. 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  the  emperors  was  possessed  of  seri- 
ous weaknesses  as  well  as  of  great  strength.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  none  of  them  ever  dared  to  use  the  title 
of  reXy  and  if  for  political  reasons  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  deified  they  were  clearly  worshipped  rather 
as  the  personification  of  the  Empire  than  as  deities 
themselves.  Above  all,  the  monarchy  never  became 
hereditary,  for  even  the  dynasties  of  Constantine  and 
Theodosius  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  if  in  later  days  the 
Comneni  and  the  Paleologi  appear  as  exceptions  to 
prove  the  rule  the  Empire  was  by  that  time  at  its  last 
gasp,  and  not  even  the  principle  of  heredity  could  have 
saved  it  from  destruction.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  there  was  never  such  a  devotion 
to  any  of  the  families  which  occupied  the  throne  as  in 
more  recent  times  has  been  won  by  the  Bourbons  and 
Stuarts,  so  that  although  it  is  eighty  years  since  a 
descendant  of  St.  Louis  ruled  France  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  very  considerable  and  influential  body 
of  opinion  in  that  country  which  would  welcome  the 
return  of  his  heir  to  the  throne,  while  even  in  England 
there  are  organizations  to-day  which  claim  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria  rather  than  George  of  Windsor  as  the  legit- 
imate monarch.  Such  loyalty  to  a  fallen  family  would 
have  been  inconceivable  in  the  Roman  Empire,  where, 
to  quote  Gibbon  again,  "no  Emperor  could  think  him- 
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self  safe  upon  the  throne,  and  every  barbarian  peasant 
of  the  frontier  might  aspire  to  that  august,  but  danger- 
ous station."  In  brief,  the  Roman  Empire  was  an  elec- 
tive dictatorship  masked  under  republican  forms,  and 
it  suffered  from  all  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
such  a  position. 

With  the  accession  of  Diocletian  a  new  spirit  began 
to  animate  the  Roman  government,  and  for  a  time  at 
least  the  theory  corresponded  with  the  facts.  Diocletian, 
though  still  retaining  most  of  the  old  republican  offices, 
created  an  entirely  new  hierarchy  with  the  emperor  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  thus  provided  an  elaborate  machinery 
through  which  the  administration  could  act.  The  purely 
monarchical  basis  upon  which  the  State  in  reality  rested 
was  now  completely  revealed,  and  the  old  diarchy  came 
to  an  end,  while  Constantine  put  the  coping  stone  to  his 
predecessor's  work  by  transferring  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  the  hope  of  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  old  influences.  Unfortunately, 
the  times  were  too  unsettled  to  permit  of  any  permanent 
structure  being  erected,  and  in  spite  of  the  precautions 
taken  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine  a  new  diarchy — 
that  of  emperor  and  army — soon  appeared  to  replace 
the  old,  but  with  this  fundamental  difference,  that 
whereas  in  the  former  diarchy  of  emperor  and  Senate 
the  latter  was  continually  losing  ground,  so  in  the  new 
one  it  was  the  victor  who  in  his  turn  became  the  van- 
quished, and  the  history  of  the  Western  Empire  from 
the  death  of  Theodosius  until  its  fall  is  little  more  than 
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the  narrative  of  the  displacement  of  the  emperors  by 
the  great  military  chiefs. 

In  reality  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  still  more 
that  of  Theodosius,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  before  estimating  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
principles  of  government  upon  the  centuries  that  were 
to  come  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  new  arrivals  that  made  their  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage  of  history  at  this  time,  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  and  the  Christian  Church. 

Tacitus,  in  his  "De  Situ,  Moribus,  et  Populis  Ger- 
manise", has  left  a  very  complete  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  German  tribes  when  they  first  came  into 
contact  with  Rome,  and  although  there  appear  to  have 
been  considerable  local  diflFerences  the  type  of  govern- 
ment which  generally  obtained  was  a  monarchy  some- 
what along  the  Homeric  kingship  lines,  based  upon  a 
bodyguard  of  personal  followers  who  served  under  their 
chief  in  war  and  lived  more  or  less  at  his  expense  in 
time  of  peace.  How  the  Germanic  polity  would  have 
developed  had  it  been  left  to  itself  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  pushed  on  by  the  Huns  and  other  kindred 
peoples  the  Germans  were  forced  to  fight  their  way 
into  the  Roman  Empire  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
crushed  to  death  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones of  Rome  and  the  Orient:  in  these  circumstances 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  by  the  fifth  century  many  of 
the  smaller  tribes  should  have  disappeared,  and  that 
the  invaders  should  be  grouped  in  nations  such  as  the 
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Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Franks.  When  the  Roman 
power  became  too  weak  to  preserve  the  frontiers  intact 
the  emperors  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  some  chiefs 
to  settle  within  the  Empire  on  condition  that  they  de- 
fend it  against  the  other  barbarians.  This  system  natu- 
rally strengthened  the  position  of  the  chiefs  in  respect 
of  their  followers,  for  whom  they  won  land  and  money 
from  the  emperor,  so  that  while  there  was  still  an 
Augustus  in  Rome,  or  at  least  at  Ravenna,  Feudalism 
had  already  arisen  in  Western  Europe. 

While  the  Germanic  peoples  were  penetrating  the 
Empire  from  without,  Christianity  was  permeating  it 
from  within,  and  together  they  were  destined  to  bring 
into  existence  a  world  in  many  respects  very  different 
from  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  known. 
Gibbon  ascribed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  its 
acceptance  of  Christian  doctrines,  but  however  that  may 
be  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  the  new 
religion  did  pave  the  way  for  a  conflict  of  authorities, 
that  between  Church  and  State,  which  had  been  un- 
known in  antiquity.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  spread  of  Christian  doctrines  was 
enormously  facilitated  by  the  peace  which  reigned 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  and  thus  more  was 
accomplished  in  a  few  generations  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible  in  as  many  centuries.  Into  the 
doctrines  of  the  infant  Church  it  is  not  necessary  in 
the  present  work  to  enquire,  but  its  attitude  towards 
secular  government  was  already  being  defined  while 
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the  Roman  Empire  still  stood,  so  that,  if  it  is  true  to 
say  that  Feudalism  was  in  existence  before  Romulus 
Augustulus  resigned  the  purple,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
by  the  same  date  the  seeds  were  already  sowed  of  that 
clash  between  secular  and  religious  government  which 
was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  centuries 
to  come. 

The  Western  Empire  fell  because  its  rulers  proved 
unable  to  control  their  vassals,  who  finally  overturned 
the  throne  itself  in  their  struggles,  but  in  the  East  the 
Empire  continued  for  another  thousand  years,  until 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  in 
whose  hands  it  still  remains.  So  far  as  any  influence  it 
had  upon  the  principles  of  government  which  have  since 
triumphed  in  Europe  and  America  are  concerned,  the 
Eastern  Empire  might  never  have  been.  The  collapse 
of  its  Western  counterpart,  the  growth  of  doctrinal 
differences  within  the  Christian  fold,  and  the  rise  of 
Islam  without,  all  contributed  to  drive  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire in  upon  itself,  with  the  result  that  as  time  went  by 
it  became  increasingly  more  Oriental  both  in  its  outlook 
and  in  its  institutions :  indeed,  it  would  probably  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  principles  which  inspired  the 
administration  of  the  house  of  Paleologus  and  those 
that  regulated  the  administration  of  that  of  Osman  did 
not  widely  differ.  The  Eastern  Empire  has  two  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  modern  world — it  codified 
Roman  law  and  it  saved  Europe  from  the  Turks  at  a 
time  when  a  successful  resistance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  but  Upon  the  development  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment it  had  no  influence  whatsoever,  though  it  did  leave 
a  legacy  of  intrigue  and  corruption  to  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples from  which  they  have  hardly  recovered  even  to- 
day. For  the  rest,  it  is  to  the  Csesars  of  Rome  rather 
than  to  those  of  Constantinople  that  we  must  turn  if  we 
wish  to  know  the  influence  which  the  Roman  Empire 
has  exerted  upon  the  development  of  secular  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  lectures  on  the  progress  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion which  he  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  just  a  century 
ago — lectures  which  are  to-day  undeservedly  neglected 
— Guizot  thus  described  the  legacy  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: "In  the  municipal  system  we  see  what  ancient 
Roman  civilization  has  bequeathed  to  modern  Europe  j 
that  system  was  very  irregular,  much  weakened,  and 
far  inferior,  no  doubt,  to  what  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times  i  but,  nevertheless,  the  only  real,  the  only  con- 
stituted system  which  had  outlived  all  the  elements  of 
the  Roman  world. 

"When  I  say  alone,  I  make  a  mistake.  Another  fact, 
another  idea  equally  survived:  the  idea  of  the  Empire, 
the  name  of  Emperor,  the  idea  of  imperial  majesty, 
of  an  absolute  and  sacred  power  attached  to  the  name 
of  Emperor.  These  are  the  elements  which  Roman  has 
transmitted  to  European  civilization  j  upon  the  one 
hand,  the  municipal  system,  its  habits,  rules,  precedents, 
the  principle  of  freedom  j  on  the  other,  a  general  and 
uniform  civil  legislation,  the  idea  of  absolute  power,  of 
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sacred  majesty,  of  the  Emperor,  the  principle  of  order 
and  subjection." 

Of  the  importance  of  the  imperial  idea  we  shall  speak 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
while  the  remarkable  virility  of  the  municipal  system 
and  the  temporary  revival  of  the  City  State  which  re- 
sulted from  it  has  already  been  noticed,  but  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  government  are  concerned,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  most  considerable  legatee  of  the 
Caesars  was  the  Church.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here 
the  various  forms  of  religious  authority  which  have  at 
one  time  or  another  claimed  the  allegiance  of  man- 
kind— that  is  the  task  of  the  ecclesiastical  rather  than  of 
the  secular  historian — but  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  cannot  be 
ignored  if  the  ideas  of  government  which  prevailed  in 
subsequent  centuries  are  to  be  thoroughly  understood, 
for  was  it  not  Hobbes  who  declared  that  "the  Papacy 
is  no  other  than  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman  Em- 
pire sitting  crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof." 

The  government  of  the  Church  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  world  in  which  it  was  born,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  centre  of  the  new  faith 
was  almost  inevitably  driven  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome 
as  a  result  of  the  political  disorders  of  which  Palestine 
was  the  scene,  and  which  culminated  in  the  campaign 
of  Titus.  Once  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Church  almost  unconsciously  began  to  adopt 
the  organization  of  the  State,  and  its  archbishops  and 
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bishops  were  stationed  in  the  same  cities  as  the  imperial 
governors.  When  Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  offi- 
cial religion  the  prelates  of  the  Church  appeared  side  by 
side  with  the  civil  magistrate,  and  when  the  latter  went 
down  before  the  barbarian  invasion  the  priest  alone  was 
left.  Whether,  if  the  Empire  had  stood  in  its  old  form, 
the  clash  between  religious  and  secular  authority  would 
have  taken  place,  or  whether  the  former  would  always 
have  remained  subservient  to  the  latter,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  when  the  Western  Empire  fell  the  Church 
was  left  standing,  and  with  a  government  and  an  or- 
ganization bearing  a  marked  likeness  to  those  of  the 
Empire  in  whose  shadow  it  had  grown  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  had  been  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  fallen  Empire  that  she  had 
to  take  care  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  vanquished, 
and  this  she  avoided  by  converting  the  conquerors, 
either  from  paganism  or  from  heresy,  as  the  case  might 
be.  With  such  events  as  the  baptism  of  Clovis  the  Frank 
and  the  conversion  of  Reccared  the  Visigoth  the  task 
of  assimilation  was  completed,  and  the  Church  could 
face  the  future  without  fear.  The  stage  was  set  for  the 
battle  between  the  two  heirs  of  the  Cassars — the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
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THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  was  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  if  its 
true  significance  is  to  be  appreciated  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus  looms  much 
larger  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  than  it  did  in  those  of  the 
contemporary  generation.  We  know  now  that  it  marked 
the  definite  end  of  an  era,  but  at  the  time  the  fiction  was 
maintained  that  the  Empire  no  longer  required  two 
rulers,  and  that  henceforth  the  Emperor  Zeno  and  his 
successors  could  govern  both  East  and  West  from  the 
new  capital  on  the  Bosphorus.  In  short,  the  theory  was 
that  Romulus  Augustulus  resigned  his  crown  to  the 
Augustus  of  Constantinople,  but  in  fact  his  successor 
was  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli.  The  Roman  Empire 
had  lasted  so  long  that  it  was  many  years  before  man- 
kind could  be  brought  to  realize  that  it  was  really  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  its  prestige  is  by  no  means  wholly 
dead  even  at  the  present  day.  The  memory  of  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome  survived  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  very  definitely  influenced  both  thought 
and  politics  during  that  period. 

The  thousand  years  which  elapsed  between  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire  and  those  events,  such  as  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  rise  of  nationalist  feeling, 
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which  have  made  the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day,  do 
constitute  a  very  definite  unit  in  history,  for  during  that 
period  there  was  fought  the  battle  not  only  between 
the  old  ideas  of  government  inherited  from  the  Csesars 
and  those  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Germanic 
invaders  of  the  Empire,  but  also  that  between  secular 
authority  and  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  forms  of 
government — monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
with  their  respective  perversions — remained  the  same, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no  others  to  try, 
but  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  the  development  of 
the  Feudal  System,  in  introducing  new  factors,  rendered 
their  application  in  many  ways  different  from  what  it 
had  been  in  classical  times. 

There  is  probably  no  more  misunderstood  term  in 
the  political  vocabulary  than  the  word  "Feudalism."  It 
is  applied  by  every  irresponsible  politician  and  jour- 
nalist of  the  Left  to  any  state  of  affairs  to  which  he 
objects,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  at  any  rate 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  rouse  popular  feeling  against  a 
custom  or  an  institution  by  calling  it  "a  relic  of  Feudal- 
ism" as  it  is  for  a  vested  interest  to  rally  the  public  to  its 
side  in  opposition  to  some  much-needed  reform  by 
terming  its  advocates  "Bolshevists"  j  indeed,  the  analogy 
is  a  great  deal  closer  than  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
for  in  their  origin  Feudalism  and  Sovietism  have  a 
very  great  deal  in  common,  for  both  are  based  primarily 
upon  economics,  rather  than  upon  geography  or  politics, 
and  both  maintain  that  every  citizen  has  a  definite  place 
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in  society,  two  tenets  which,  incidentally,  they  share 
with  Fascism.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Feudal 
System  grew  up  from  below,  and  was  not  imposed  from 
above.  The  collapse  of  the  Roman  administration  during 
the  fifth  century  left  the  provincial  populations  to  fend 
for  themselves,  but  as  four  or  five  hundred  years  of 
peace  under  a  strongly  centralized  government  had  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  deprived  them  of  all  self- 
reliance  it  was  only  natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  the  other  provinces  should,  either  collec- 
tively or  individually,  look  for  some  one  to  protect 
them  in  return  for  services  rendered:  such  a  protector 
could  only  be  found  among  the  chiefs  of  the  invading 
tribes  which  had  recently  arrived  in  their  midst,  and 
whose  hold  over  their  followers  was  immeasurably 
strengthened  since  their  invasion  of  the  Empire  by  the 
positions  of  trust  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
later  emperors  themselves.  Feudalism  may  thus  be  said 
to  have  come  naturally  into  existence  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Feudal  System  was  not 
primarily  a  form  of  government — in  this  respect  it  was 
an  aristocracy  at  its  best  and  an  oligarchy  at  its  worst — 
but  rather  a  civilization  in  itself,  based  above  all  upon 
facts.  If  the  primary  need  of  a  civilized  people  is  se- 
curity, that  need  was  never  more  manifest  than  in  the 
age  when  "Rome  was  sunk  to  a  name",  and  Hun,  Dane, 
and  Arab  were  plundering  and  harrying  the  regions 
which  had  experienced  the  Pax  Romana  for  so  long:  of 
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any  central  government  there  was  barely  the  shadow 
of  a  shade,  for  communications  were  everywhere  break- 
ing down,  and  not  until  the  invention  of  railways  was 
so  centralized  an  administration  possible  as  had  been 
rendered  practicable  by  the  Roman  road  system:  and  in 
these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  in  each 
district  the  provincials,  left  defenceless  by  the  depart- 
ure or  disbandment  of  the  legions,  should  have  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  neighbour  who  appeared  most 
likely  to  protect  them  against  the  dangers  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is  to  be 
seen  to-day,  although  it  is  called  by  a  different  name. 
When,  owing  to  some  reason  or  another,  the  power  of 
the  police  to  prevent  disorder  becomes  weakened,  the 
ordinary  citizen,  whether  business  man  or  farmer,  pays 
the  gang  or  faction  that  he  considers  the  strongest  to 
protect  his  property  against  all  comers:  this  system  has 
been  adopted  within  the  last  few  years  in  more  than 
one  city  in  the  United  States,  in  Ireland  during  the 
troubles,  and  by  foreigners  and  natives  alike  in  the  less 
settled  South  American  republics.  In  the  conditions  ob- 
taining after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  uni- 
versally practised,  and  developed  into  Feudalism.  As 
so  often  before  and  since,  one  order  broke  down  because 
it  could  no  longer  be  worked,  and  its  place  was  taken 
by  another  which  was  based  upon  existing  facts.  Feudal- 
ism may  have  a  bad  name  in  certain  quarters  to-day,  but 
at  the  time  it  came  into  existence  it  was  the  only  alter- 
native to  anarchy. 
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The  basis  of  the  Feudal  System  was  that  every  in- 
dividual from  the  monarch  on  his  throne  to  the  serf 
in  the  field  had  a  fixed  and  definite  place  in  society, 
and  it  was  thus  both  a  social  and  a  political  regime.  At 
the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  representation  during  the  mediaeval 
period,  government  was  based  not  upon  the  individual 
but  upon  the  corporation — the  individual  was  collected 
into  groups  of  economic  origin,  and  the  administration 
worked  through  these  groups.  The  strength  of  the 
Feudal  System  was  that  society  looked  after  its  mem- 
bers— a  duty  which,  incidentally,  the  modern  State  is 
only  just  beginning  to  undertake  once  again,  while  its 
weakness  was  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  rise 
out  of  the  class  in  which  he  had  been  born:  the  Church 
alone  made  equality  of  opportunity  its  watchword,  and 
this  explains  why  so  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  ecclesiastics.  Feudalism  flourished  at 
a  time  when  life  was  essentially  static,  and  it  collapsed 
when  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  took  place  a  series 
of  events  that  set  mankind  in  motion  once  again.  In 
short,  just  as  the  movement  of  peoples  between  the 
fourth  and  eighth  centuries  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  long  supremacy  of  Rome,  so  the  comparative 
stability  of  the  Middle  Ages  represents  the  inevitable 
reaction  against  the  turmoil  of  the  preceding  period,  and 
of  that  stability  Feudalism  was  the  outward  and  visible 
sign. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake,  though  a  common  one,  to 
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assume  that  the  Feudal  State  flourished  to  an  equal 
extent  all  over  Europe,  and  to  take  this  view  is  in- 
evitably to  misinterpret  subsequent  events.  It  was 
strongest  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Christian 
Spain,  and  in  these  countries  it  permeated  the  national 
life,  but  elsewhere  it  was  little  more  than  superficial. 
It  hardly  touched  Ireland  or  Scotland,  except  the  Low- 
lands, while  in  what  is  now  Belgium  the  towns  were  too 
strong  for  the  feudal  lords,  as  was  proved  at  Courtrai 
in  1302  when  the  citizens  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  routed 
the  chivalry  of  France.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  existed 
in  Italy,  where  Feudalism  flourished  only  in  Naples, 
for  the  City  States  which  grew  up  there  soon  developed 
a  life  of  their  own  free  from  any  external  control.  At- 
tempts were  also  made  with  varying  success  to  transport 
feudal  principles  of  government  and  social  life  to 
Greece  and  Palestine,  and  even  what  still  remained  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  Constantinople  was  for  a  time 
feudalized.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  system  did  not 
prove  suitable  for  export,  and  it  only  flourished  where 
it  had  grown  naturally,  the  sole  exception  being  South- 
ern France  where  the  power  of  the  towns  was  broken  by 
Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  Albigensian  crusade,  and 
the  Feudal  System  was  imposed  by  the  victors:  for  the 
rest,  its  strength  lay  in  the  four  countries  already 
named. 

In  many  ways  strongly  opposed  to  Feudalism  was 
another  great  mediaeval  institution,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  Voltaire  was  later  to  declare  was  neither 
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Holy,  Roman,  nor  an  Empire.  It  is  not  easy  at  the 
present  day  to  realize  the  feelings  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  centuries  that  immediately  followed  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  especially  as  it  is  clear  that  no 
contemporary  fully  grasped  the  significance  of  that 
event.  For  a  time  the  fiction  that  the  abdication  of 
Romulus  Augustulus  had  merely  reunited  the  Roman 
Empire  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Augustus  at  Constan- 
tinople was  doubtless  believed,  and  during  the  reigns 
of  such  rulers  as  Justinian  I  and  Heraclius  the  fiction 
was  within  an  ace  of  becoming  a  fact:  Italy,  Africa, 
Mesopotamia,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Spain  were 
all  reconquered  from  their  barbarian  or  Persian  masters, 
and  for  a  brief  moment  the  twilight  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  as  glorious  as  its  dawn.  Ere  long,  however, 
Arab  and  Lombard  tore  away  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  had  been  regained,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  the  emperor  at  Constantinople  was  little  more 
than  a  name  in  Western  Europe.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  an  age  which  still  re- 
garded the  Roman  Empire  as  synonymous  with  order 
and  security  should  have  decided  to  reestablish  it  in  the 
person  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  day,  Charles,  King 
of  the  Franks.  As  Lord  Bryce  very  truly  said:  "The 
idea  of  a  Roman  Empire  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
world's  order  had  not  vanished:  it  had  been  admitted 
by  those  who  seemed  to  be  destroying  itj  it  had  been 
cherished  by  the  Church  j  it  was  still  recalled  by  laws 
and  customs  J  it  was  dear  to  the  subject  populations,  who 
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fondly  looked  back  to  the  days  when  despotism  was  at 
least  mitigated  by  peace  and  order." 

If  Feudalism,  which  was  based  upon  what  would 
now  be  called  devolution,  gave  expression  to  the  cen- 
trifugal influences  at  work  during  the  Middle  Ages  the 
establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  stressed  the 
unity  of  Europe,  and  thus,  as  will  be  seen  later,  com- 
plemented the  work  of  the  Church.  The  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  was  thus  a  definitely  progressive  step,  the 
first  that  had  been  taken  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
but  it  pointed  the  road  to  many  a  conflict  to  come. 
Charles  was  the  successor  of  Augustus,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  claim  his  power  j  but  it  was  the  Pope  who  had 
transferred  the  crown  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Prankish  monarch,  and  the  Church  soon  adopted  the 
standpoint  that  if  a  pope  could  make  an  emperor  he 
could  unmake  one  too.  It  was  already  a  far  cry  to  the 
day  when  Zacharias  had  humbly  begged  the  Eastern 
emperor  to  confirm  his  election  to  the  papacy,  and  when 
Hadrian  I  had  addressed  Constantine  VI  with  studied 
humility.  If  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  emphasized 
the  unity  of  Europe  in  one  direction  it  precipitated  the 
struggle  between  secular  and  religious  government  in 
another. 

To  understand  the  Middle  Ages  correctly,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  conception  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it 
is  necessary  to  realize  that  during  the  whole  period 
government  was  regarded  in  a  very  different  way  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  classical  times  and  was  again 
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to  be  employed  after  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. Lord  Bryce  very  aptly  summed  up  the  position: 

"The  Middle  Ages  were,  as  compared  with  the  ages 
that  preceded  and  the  ages  that  followed,  essentially 
unpolitical.  Ideas  as  familiar  to  the  commonwealths 
of  antiquity  as  to  ourselves,  ideas  of  the  common  good 
as  the  object  of  the  State,  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, were  to  those  generations,  though  such  ideas  often 
found  an  unconscious  expression  in  practical  expedients, 
in  their  speculative  form  little  known,  and  to  most  men 
incomprehensible.  Feudalism  was  the  one  great  secular 
institution  to  which  those  times  gave  birth,  and  Feudal- 
ism was  a  social  and  legal  system,  only  indirectly  and 
by  consequence  a  political  one.  Yet  the  human  mind,  so 
far  from  being  idle,  was  in  certain  directions  never 
more  active}  nor  was  it  possible  for  it  to  remain  without 
general  conceptions  regarding  the  relation  of  men  to 
each  other  in  this  world.  Such  conceptions  were  neither 
made  an  expression  of  the  actual  present  condition  of 
things  nor  scientifically  determined  by  an  induction 
from  the  pastj  they  were  partly  inherited  from  the 
imperial  scheme  of  law  and  government  that  had  pre- 
ceded, partly  evolved  from  the  principles  of  that  meta- 
physical theology  which  was  ripening  into  scholasticism. 
Now  the  two  great  ideas  which  expiring  antiquity  be- 
queathed to  the  ages  that  followed  were  those  of  a 
World-Monarchy  and  a  World-Religion." 

The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Roman 
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Empire  and  the  fact  were  very  different.  In  theory  it 
was  the  monarchy  founded  by  Julius  and  Augustus  of 
which  the  capital,  after  being  transferred  by  Constan- 
tine  from  Italy  to  the  Bosphorus,  had  been  restored  to 
Rome  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  The  emperor 
was  supposed  to  be  the  earthly  head  of  all  Christian 
kings  and  princes,  though  his  actual  powers  over  them 
were  never  defined.  The  ideal  of  a  Christendom  united 
under  two  rulers,  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  was  a 
magnificent  one — perhaps  the  most  sublime  the  world 
has  ever  known — ^but  the  facts  were  very  far  from  cor- 
responding with  it.  Charlemagne  did  indeed  tower  over 
Europe  like  a  Colossus,  but  it  was  not  so  much  because 
he  was  the  crowned  successor  of  the  Csesars  as  because 
he  had  the  Prankish  levies  at  his  back,  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  set  a  precedent  for  all  time.  Future  emperors 
— whether  Saxon,  Hohenstaufen,  or  Hapsburg — de- 
pended for  support  upon  their  hereditary  dominions 
rather  than  upon  their  titular  dignity,  and  as  the  cen- 
turies passed  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  became  little 
more  than  a  name.  At  length,  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Francis  II  laid  down  the  crown 
of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne,  and  adopted  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Austria,  thus  bringing  the  facts  at  long 
last  into  line  with  the  theory,  for  the  Holy  Empire  had 
been  dead  for  centuries  before  it  thus  received  official 
burial. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  so  many  vicissitudes,  the  imperial  idea 
has  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  man- 
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kind.  Since  Francis  II  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the 
old  Empire  several  new  ones  have  waxed  and  waned. 
Two  French,  two  Mexican,  one  Brazilian,  one  Ger- 
man, and  one  Austrian  attest  the  popularity  of  imperial 
government  within  the  past  four  generations,  without 
taking  into  account  the  dominions  of  Csesars  ruling  at 
Petrograd  and  Sofia.  India  was  constituted  an  empire 
by  Disraeli  with  the  British  monarch  as  emperor 
(though,  curiously  enough,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not 
Prince  Imperial  of  India),  and  there  is  a  British  Em- 
pire, as  yet,  indeed,  without  an  emperor,  while  that 
imperial  bird,  the  eagle,  is  the  official  emblem  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  several 
lesser  States.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  Fascist  Italy  is  being 
built  up  on  the  Roman  tradition,  and  there  are  many 
rumours  that  even  the  name  of  the  old  Empire  may  be 
revived  there  before  long.  In  very  truth  Augustus 
wrought  more  than  he  knew. 

When  one  turns  to  the  partner  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  the  eyes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  namely  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  it  is  to  find  an  institution  that  is 
still  flourishing  in  spite,  or  because,  of  having  retained 
all  its  old  claims  to  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  mankind. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  such  problems  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  as  the  growth  of  the  Papal 
power  within  the  Church,  nor  with  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  himself  when  speaking  ex  cathedra.  The 
mediaeval  concept  of  civilization  was,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  world  had  two  heads,  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
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but  the  weakness  of  this  idea  lay  in  its  application  to  the 
actual  problems  of  government,  for  there  was  no  means 
of  deciding  what  functions  pertained  to  the  religious,  and 
what  to  the  secular,  arm.  At  first  the  Church  was  con- 
tent to  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  while  the 
tenth  century  was  a  period  of  such  widespread  chaos 
in  Western  Europe  outside  the  frontiers  of  Moslem 
Spain  that  self-preservation  became  the  only  concer-n  of 
every  individual  and  of  every  institution.  Gradually, 
however,  more  settled  conditions  returned,  and  the 
Church  found  itself  in  a  much  stronger  position.  The 
Empirre  was  weaker  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  and  Otto  I,  and  in  all  countries  the  mon- 
archs  were  depending  upon  clerical  support  bot'h  for 
the  government  and  the  administration  of  their  king- 
doms, while  the  moral  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  only 
class  that  could  read  and  write,  over  the  ignorant 
masses  was  very  great  indeed.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  the  popes  should  have  deter- 
mined to  translate  into  actual  fact  the  mediaeval  theory 
concerning  the  position  of  the  Church:  resting  their 
case  upon  the  interpretation  which  they  put  upon  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne,  upon  the  alleged  Donation 
of  Constantine,  and  upon  the  False  Decretals — though 
they  were  not  known  to  be  forgeries  at  the  time — they 
began  a  conflict  which  is  far  from  having  terminated 
to-day. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
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that  the  policy  of  the  papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages  has 
not  always  received  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his- 
torians. To  us  looking  back  on  the  struggle  between 
Church  and  State,  the  former  clearly  appears  to  have 
been  the  aggressor,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  out  a  very 
good  case  for  the  papacy  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
merely  defending  clerical  rights.  Just  as  Charles  I  never 
for  a  moment  intended  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  or  George  III  upon  those 
of  his  American  subjects,  but  both  monarchs  firmly  be- 
lieved that  they  were  merely  defending  the  existing 
status  quo  against  the  attacks  of  dangerous  and  revolu- 
tionary agitators,  so  the  popes  in  all  probability  had  no 
other  idea  than  to  preserve  the  power  which  the  Church 
already  possessed  against  the  encroachments  of  civil 
authority.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  such  as 
Boniface  VIII,  who,  according  to  Hallam,  appeared  at 
the  Jubilee  in  1300  "dressed  in  Imperial  habits,  with 
the  two  swords  borne  before  him,  emblems  of  his  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  dominion  over  the  earth",  but 
his  was  the  pride  that  went  before  a  fall,  and  his  prede- 
cessors were  actuated  by  different  and  purer  motives. 
Even  on  grounds  of  equity  the  stoutest  Protestant  or 
anti-clerical  will  find  it  hard  to  condemn  the  Church. 
Whatever  civilization  had  been  preserved  through  the 
centuries  of  chaos  that  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of 
Rome  had  been  preserved  by  her,  and  she  must  have 
regarded  the  state  of  the  lay  world  much  as  the  ordi- 
nary  European   or   American   regards   that   of   China 
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to-day.  Both  parties  to  the  dispute  accepted  unreservedly 
the  divine  command,  "Render  therefore  unto  Csesar 
the  things  which  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  be  God's",  but  they  could  never  agree  where  the 
dividing  line  came  between  what  belonged  to  Csesar 
and  what  belonged  to  God,  and  it  is  only  to-day,  after 
centuries  of  strife,  that  the  world  is  at  last  devising  a 
compromise. 

The  conflict  between  spiritual  and  secular  govern- 
ment was  a  new  one,  and  was  unknown  to  antiquity, 
when  Church  and  State  were  indistinguishable.  The 
functions  of  priest  and  legislator  have  so  long  been 
divorced  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  modern 
man  or  woman  to  imagine  a  stage  of  civilization  when 
they  were  identical,  but  so  they  were  during  untold  ages 
of  human  history.  There  were,  indeed,  many  occasions 
when  the  ruler  almost  forgot  his  secular  functions  for 
his  religious,  and  the  government  became  a  theocracy, 
but  any  suggestion  of  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  would  have  been  inconceivable  prior  to  the  advent 
of  Christianity.,  nor  is  the  reason  very  far  to  seek.  In 
early  times  the  tribal  deity  was  the  presiding  genius  of 
a  people,  and  to  take  any  action  against  him  or  his  min- 
isters would  have  been  regarded  as  a  form  of  suicide. 
When  you  went  to  battle  against  your  neighbour  your 
god  fought  against  his  god,  and  without  such  celestial 
aid  the  contest  would  have  been  hopeless  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  larger  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and 
Persia,  and  above  all  in  that  of  Rome,  there  were  dozens 
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of  cults  and  religions,  and  there  was  never  any  danger 
of  one  of  them  prevailing  over  the  others  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  a  menace  to  the  civil  power.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  State  religion,  but  then  the  emperor 
was  Pontijex  Maximus — though  that  did  not  prevent 
him,  like  Alexander  Severus,  from  becoming  a  devotee 
of  one  or  more  other  cults  if  he  were  so  minded — and 
so  no  conflict  between  the  two  authorities  could  arise, 
any  more,  incidentally,  than  one  could  have  arisen  in 
the  British  Isles  had  the  Kings  of  England  been  also 
Popes,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  Moderators  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Till  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam  there  never  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Judaism  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  pos- 
sible one  of  Druidism,  any  religion  that  claimed  ad- 
herents both  within  the  Empire  and  without,  so  the 
modern  conflict  between  a  Catholic  Church  and  a  na- 
tional State  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  struggle  between  Church  and  State  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  may  be  divided  into  two  separate  phases:  that 
between  the  papacy  and  the  Empire  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious,  and  that  between  the  Church  and  the 
national  monarchies  in  which  the  latter  triumphed  over 
their  antagonist.  A  Holy  Roman  Emperor  came  to 
Canossa,  but  it  was  a  King  of  France  who  compelled  the 
papacy  to  transfer  its  residence  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
and  so  ushered  in  that  period  of  the  "Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity" and  the  Great  Schism  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  Reformation  and  final  victory  of  the  State.  Of  the 
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two  heirs  of  old  Rome  the  mediseval  Church  was 
stronger  than  the  mediseval  Empire,  and  so  it  won  the 
first  round  of  the  fight,  but  the  national  monarchies  of 
England  and  France  represented  the  future,  and  against 
them  the  thunders  of  the  Church  in  the  end  proved 
powerless.  One  by  one  clerical  privileges  were  taken 
away  and  clerical  immunities  abolished  or  curtailed,  so 
that  when  a  new  era  began  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Church  was  in  a  much  weaker  position  than 
it  had  been  but  a  few  generations  before.  The  spectacle 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  clad  in  a  woollen  shirt  and 
with  his  feet  bare,  waiting  in  the  snow  in  the  courtyard 
at  Canossa  had  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Boniface  VIII, 
seated  on  a  donkey  with  his  face  to  its  tail,  being  pelted 
with  filth  by  French  soldiers  through  the  streets  of  one 
of  his  own  cities,  and  the  tables  were  never  turned 
again.  The  path  was  clear  for  the  development  of  secu- 
lar ideas  of  government  in  the  ages  that  were  to  come, 
for  although  from  time  to  time  the  old  question  of  the 
dividing  line  between  religious  and  civil  authority 
cropped  up,  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  in  the  last 
resort  the  latter  would  carry  the  day. 

In  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  imperialism  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Guizot  quoted  the  municipal  system 
as  one  of  the  legacies  which  the  Middle  Ages  inherited 
from  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  many  cases  the  medieval  town  provided  the 
connecting  link  with  antiquity.  In  Italy  some  of  the  old 
municipalities,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  devel- 
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oped  into  City  States,  and  the  same  thing  would  have 
happened  in  the  South  of  France  but  for  the  campaign 
of  Simon  de  Montfort.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the 
autonomous  cities  like  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence  that 
will  attract  the  student  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  towns 
which  grew  up  in  the  more  completely  feudalized  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason.  The 
City  State  had  its  roots  in  the  past,  whereas  the  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  town  supplied  the  popular  element 
in  the  mediaeval  polity,  and  was  destined  to  exert  very 
great  influence  upon  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  three  nations  concerned.  The  provincial  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  based  upon  the 
municipal  system,  and  the  latter  survived  when  the 
former  fell.  In  numerous  instances,  particularly  in 
Britain,  there  was  no  continuity  of  settlement  between 
the  new  township  and  the  old — even  cities  like  London 
were  probably  uninhabited  for  a  time — but  the  tradi- 
tion lingered,  and  as  the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  their 
close  the  towns  rapidly  increased  in  importance. 

Their  origins  were  diverse.  Some  could  trace  an  un- 
broken descent  from  their  Roman  and  even  Greek 
predecessors  J  others  had  grown  up  under  the  shelter  of 
a  cathedral  or  a  baronial  castle  j  while  others  had  been 
established  by  some  royal  or  noble  founded  to  defend  a 
frontier  or  to  hold  down  a  conquered  province}  but  as 
time  went  on  they  all  came  to  have  one  object  in  view 
— trade}  and  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  gave  them  their 
place  in  the  Feudal  System.  In  almost  every  case  we 
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can  trace  a  long  struggle  comparable  with  the  modern 
one  of  workmen  for  the  right  to  combine  in  unions, 
between  the  citizens  on  the  one  hand  and  their  lords  on 
the  other  for  a  charter  that  shall  give  the  former  cor- 
porate rights,  and  in  every  case  the  townsmen  win  in  the 
end.  By  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  town  had 
definitely  established  its  claim  to  speak  with  the  same 
authority  as  the  noble  and  the  prelate,  in  itself  a  wit- 
ness to  the  importance  which  commerce  had  already  as- 
sumed. 

When  one  turns  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
upon  which  mediaeval  government  was  based  it  is  to 
find,  as  indeed  one  would  expect,  that  the  individual 
counted  for  very  little  and  the  corporation  for  a  great 
deal.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  this  fact  has  been 
ignored  by  modern  writers  is  extraordinary,  for  in  too 
many  cases  they  still  insist  that  the  institutions  which 
have  been  inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages  have  been 
handed  down  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  Their 
form  may  be  the  same,  but  their  spirit  is  vastly  different. 
In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  men 
and  women  are  grouped  for  governmental  purposes  in 
geographical  districts,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  occupa- 
tion rather  than  place  of  residence  was  the  basis  of 
representation.  The  question  is  not,  as  it  was  but  a 
decade  ago,  a  purely  academic  one,  for  great  nations 
like  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain  are  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  principles  of  government  enunciated  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  are  looking,  each  in  its  own 
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way,  to  regimes  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  cor- 
poration rather  than  upon  the  individual  j  that  is  to 
say  upon  man  as  an  economic  rather  than  as  a  purely 
political  animal  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  mediaeval  methods  of  repre- 
sentation have  more  than  a  mere  historical  interest,  for 
mutatis  mutandis  they  may  again  be  in  force  to-morrow. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  superfluous  to  examine  the  sys- 
tem obtaining  in  each  country,  but  some  account  of  that 
which  existed  in  England,  Spain,  France,  and  Sweden 
will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  mediseval  idea 
of  representation  and  that  which  held  the  field,  at  any 
rate  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 

So  far  as  the  first  of  these  four  countries,  England, 
is  concerned,  it  is  fortunately  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
somewhat  controversial  questions  of  the  attendance  at 
the  various  assemblies  convoked  by  John  and  Henry  III, 
and  it  is  possible  to  pass  at  once  to  the  Model  Parlia- 
ment which  sat  in  1295.  There  met  on  that  occasion  the 
great  lay  and  spiritual  peers  in  person,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  lower  clergy,  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
and  a  varying  number  of  members,  generally  two, 
from  each  town  and  borough.  In  this  way  every  interest 
in  the  kingdom  was  represented  in  Parliament.  The 
lower  clergy,  it  is  true,  soon  preferred  to  sit  in  Con- 
vocation by  themselves,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  representation  by  geography 
rather  than  by  corporations,  but  that  the  latter  was  the 
original  basis  of  the  system  is  abundantly  clear.  In  the 
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reign  of  Edward  I  there  were  three  occupations,  and 
three  only,  of  any  importance  in  the  country — that  of 
the  agriculturalist,  of  the  trader,  and  of  the  priest,  and 
they  were  all  represented  in  the  Model  Parliament. 
The  landed  interest  spoke  through  the  mouths  of  the 
lay  peers  and  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  how  strong 
it  was  can  be  seen  when  Charles  I  attempted  to  impose 
direct  taxation  j  trade  and  industry  were  represented  by 
the  borough  members  j  while  the  bishops,  mitred  abbots, 
and  the  nominees  of  the  lower  clergy  stood  for  the 
Church  and  its  interests.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  con- 
stituencies were  divided  into  rural  and  urban  areas  the 
answer  is  that  the  division  in  those  days  was  economic 
as  well  as  geographical,  for  the  primitive  means  of 
transport  and  the  insecurity  of  travel  that  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  did  not  permit  of  the  London  merchant 
living,  as  is  so  often  the  case  to-day,  in  some  rural  dis- 
trict of  Hertfordshire  or  Sussex  fifty  miles  from  his 
countinghouse. 

When  we  turn  to  Spain  it  is  to  find  the  same  prin- 
ciples at  work.  Representation  there  was  slightly  earlier 
than  in  England,  and  in  Navarre  it  can  be  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  fourth  decade  of  the  twelfth  century.  Don 
Antonio  Goicoechea,  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in 
modern  Spain,  has  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  basis 
upon  which  the  mediaeval  Cortes  of  his  country  rested, 
for  in  "El  Problema  de  las  Limitaciones  de  la  Soberania 
en  el  Derecho  Publico  Contemporaneo"  he  says: 
"Mediaeval  Spain  regarded  the  social  elements  repre- 
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sented  in  its  Cortes  as  parts  of  a  living  entity,  with  a 
separate  and  autonomous  individuality,  but  subordinate 
to  the  existence  of  the  whole."  A  brief  survey  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  various  Spanish  kingdoms 
can  but  serve  to  emphasize  the  similarity  between  them 
and  those  existing  in  contemporary  England.  In  Leon 
the  borough  representatives  had  sat  with  those  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  ever  since  1188,  and  in  Castille  from 
a  slightly  later  date.  In  Aragon  the  Cortes  was  com- 
posed of  four  brazos  or  estates — the  high  nobility,  the 
knights  or  landed  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns  and 
universities,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  nobles 
had  not  the  right  to  attend  unless  specially  summoned 
by  the  king.  In  Catalonia  the  organization  was  on  some- 
what similar  lines,  with  the  exception  that  there  were 
three  brazos  instead  of  four,  and  in  Valencia  it  was  the 
same  as  in  Catalonia.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although 
the  composition  of  the  Cortes  varied  slightly  in  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  it  always,  like  the  English  Parliament, 
represented  all  the  interests  in  the  country,  and  it  repre- 
sented them  by  corporations.  No  other  idea  prevailed 
then  or  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  and  the  Cortes 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  nothing  in  common  with 
its  predecessors  of  the  Middle  Ages  save  the  name,  for 
it  was  based  upon  the  egalitarian  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution:  it  had,  in  short,  no  roots  in  the  past, 
and  this  fact  explains  why  it  fell  so  easily — unwept,  un- 
honoured,  and  unsung — ^before  the  cou-p  d^etat  of  five 
years  ago. 
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The  States-General  of  mediseval  France  never  en- 
joyed the  power  either  of  the  English  Parliament  or  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  but  the  principle  by  which  it  was  re- 
cruited was  the  same.  Philip  IV,  in  his  contest  with  the 
papacy,  was  determined  to  enlist  the  support  of  all 
classes  of  his  subjects,  and  he  accordingly  summoned  all 
tenants-in-chief,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  in  person,  with 
power  to  send  proxies  if  they  were  unable  to  attend,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  cathedral  chapters,  monas- 
teries, and  the  larger  towns:  in  fact,  the  only  class  that 
was  unrepresented  was  the  peasantry,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably presumed  that  the  landowners  spoke  for  the  whole 
agricultural  interest.  As  in  England  and  Spain  repre- 
sentation was  by  corporations  and  by  class. 

In  Sweden  the  Riksdag  was,  until  less  than  a  century 
ago,  divided  into  four  estates — nobles,  priests,  burgesses, 
and  peasants — which  sat  and  deliberated  apart,  and  it 
was  only  within  living  memory  that  the  modern  ideas 
of  democracy  were  officially  adopted  in  that  country. 
Each  estate  was  ruled  by  its  talman  or  speaker,  who  was 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  each  Diet,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala  was  ex  officio  the 
talman  of  the  clergy.  When  the  estates  met  in  congress, 
as  they  did  from  time  to  time,  the  speaker  of  the  no- 
bility took  the  chair,  and  he  also  presided  over  the  select 
committee  which  really  carried  on  the  administration 
of  the  country  J  this  body  consisted  of  fifty  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility,  and  twenty-five  each  of  the  other 
three  estates.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  same  principle 
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was  in  force  in  Sweden  as  in  England,  France,  and  the 
Spanish  kingdoms. 

All  over  Europe  the  basis  of  government  has  been 
changed  in  spirit  from  what  it  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  save  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  none  of  the 
existing,  or  recently  defunct,  parliamentary  systems — 
in  this  differing  from  most  of  the  other  national  institu- 
tions— can  trace  their  descent  direct  from  their  mediae- 
val prototypes,  and  even  in  England  continuity  of  form 
has  only  been  preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  spirit. 
The  old  English  constitution,  as  we  have  seen,  provided 
for  the  representation  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
Parliament,  but  to-day  the  actual  position  is  very  differ- 
ent, largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  life  has  become  more 
complex,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  real  difference  be- 
tween those  who  elect  a  county  and  those  who  elect  a 
borough  member.  Perhaps,  however,  this  change  is  best 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  originally 
contained  the  large  landowners,  the  bishops,  and  the 
mitred  abbots,  whereas  to-day  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  peers  own  any  land  at  all,  while  the 
abbots  disappeared  at  the  Reformation,  and  as  for  the 
bishops,  only  a  few  of  the  present  ones  are  entitled  to 
sit,  and  they  are  the  representatives,  no  longer  of  the 
only  Church  in  the  country,  but  of  a  religious  com- 
munity which  in  mere  numbers  can  scarcely  claim  to  be 
more  than  a  sect.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  wish  to  place  government  once 
again  upon  an  occupational  and  economic  basis  we  shall 
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have  to  discuss  these  questions  at  greater  length,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  various 
mediseval  assemblies  were  based  upon  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  that  generally  in  force  at  the  present  day. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  value  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  civilization  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  those  extreme  views  which  have  been 
adopted  by  writers  who  should  have  known  better. 
During  last  century  there  was  a  very  definite  reaction — 
that  is  as  soon  as  the  Romantic  Movement  had  worked 
itself  out — against  mediseval  ideas,  and  the  general  atti- 
tude at  that  time  may  be  summed  up  in  the  well-known 
paragraph  of  Froude:  "And  now  it  is  all  gone — like  an 
unsubstantial  pageant  faded  j  and  between  us  and  the 
old  English  there  lies  a  gulf  of  mystery  which  the  prose 
of  the  historian  will  never  adequately  bridge.  They  can- 
not come  to  us,  and  our  imagination  can  but  feebly  pene- 
trate to  them.  Only  among  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral, 
only  as  we  gaze  upon  their  silent  figures  sleeping  on 
their  tombs,  some  faint  conceptions  float  before  us  of 
what  these  men  were  when  they  were  alive  j  and  per- 
haps in  the  sound  of  church  bells,  that  peculiar  creation 
of  mediseval  age,  which  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the 
echo  of  a  vanished  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  though  perhaps  in  England  more 
than  upon  the  mainland  of  Europe,  the  last  few  years 
have  witnessed  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  all  for  which  they  stood.  Historians  such 
as  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  have  corrected  many  of  the  er- 
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rors  of  earlier  writers,  while  the  growth  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  in  the  Church  of  England  has  given  an  un- 
doubted impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  resuscitation 
of  mediaeval  traditions:  in  Europe,  the  Spanish  Direc- 
tory has  encouraged  the  municipalities  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
in  Italy  Signer  Mussolini  has  revived  the  old  title  of 
fodesta.  There  is  no  longer  the  feeling  that  our  ances- 
tors have  nothing  to  teach  us,  and  to  avoid  the  imfasse 
to  which  so  many  people  feel  that  the  modern  world  is 
slowly  but  surely  heading  there  is  a  general  desire  to 
see  if  the  hitherto  despised  mediaeval  period  has  any 
lessons  to  guide  us.  It  may  be  that  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  as  so  often  in  such  cases,  is  a  little  too  vio- 
lent, and  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  at  once  to 
decry  what  is  modern  and  to  praise  extravagantly  what- 
ever is  mediseval:  perhaps  this  is  the  case,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  balance  will  be  reached,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  exactly  what  the  Middle  Ages  had  to  teach  us. 
If  the  mediaeval  mind  was  unpolitical  in  both  the 
modern  and  the  classical  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  de- 
tails of  government  it  was  more  realistic  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  ideal  of  a  world  ruled  jointly  by 
Pope  and  emperor  was  never  actually  translated  into 
practice,  but  national  administration  through  the  Feudal 
System  rested  upon  a  basis  of  hard  economic  fact.  Every 
man  had  his  place  in  society  regulated  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  when  conditions  became  more  settled,  and 
the  principle  of  representation  began  to  gain  ground,  it 
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was  by  corporations  that  the  nation  was  represented.  It 
is  easy  to  argue  that  the  theory  and  the  fact  of  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages  bore  little  relation  to  one  another,  but 
if  the  former  was  soon  abandoned  the  latter  took  shape 
in  institutions  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  still  exist. 
In  short,  the  twentieth  century  is  the  heir  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  what  concerns  its  institutions  and  of 
antiquity  in  what  concerns  its  political  thought.  The 
Athenian  Assembly  and  the  Roman  Senate  are  names 
to-day,  and  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  have  their  roots,  not  in  the  systems 
that  flourished  on  the  Acropolis  or  by  the  Tiber,  but 
in  those  that  were  slowly  and  painfully  evolved  by 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Franks,  in  a  stage  of  civilization 
which  to  the  cultured  Athenian  or  Roman  would  have 
appeared  little,  if  at  all,  removed  from  barbarism.  The 
monarchies  of  Britain  and  Spain  look  back,  not  to  the 
glories  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  to  rude  chieftains  like 
Cerdic  and  Pelayo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  now  a  subject  for  the  scholar  rather 
than  for  the  politician,  and  it  is  to  Aristotle  and  the 
other  Greek  thinkers  that  the  political  scientist  once 
more  has  to  turn.  To  read  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus  or 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  to  pass  at  once  into  another 
world,  and  in  this  one  must  agree  with  Froude  rather 
than  with  Belloc,  while  those  of  the  classical  writers 
have  a  strangely  modern  ring.  It  is  from  a  union  of 
the  thought  of  antiquity  with  the  fact  of  mediaevalism 
that  the  government  of  to-day  has  been  born. 


CHAPTER   V 
THE  BENEVOLENT  DESPOTISM 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  in  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  end  was  not  so  sudden  as  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  There  was  no  storming  of  the  Bastille 
to  prove  to  a  wondering  world  how  completely  the  old 
order  had  been  undermined  even  before  the  final  as- 
sault was  made,  and  a  merely  cursory  acquaintance  with 
the  outline  of  the  period  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  viewing  of 
the  facts  in  a  false  perspective.  Feudalism,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  state  of  civilization  rather  than  a  mere  form 
of  government,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pillars  upon 
which  it  rested  had  fallen  one  by  one  that  it  can  be 
said  to  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mediaeval 
mind  regarded  Christendom  as  the  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  ruled  by  two  viceroys,  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  and  it  was  not  until  this  theory  had  been  com- 
pletely disproved  that  the  new  age  really  began.  When 
Columbus  showed  that  there  was  another  continent  be- 
yond the  ocean  5  when  Copernicus  proved  that  the 
world  his  contemporaries  knew  was  but  one  among 
many  others  j  and  when  Luther  made  it  clear  that  there 
could  be  other  concepts  of  divine  truth  than  that  laid 
down  by  pope  and  cardinals  the  foundations  of  mediae- 
val society  were  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
new  era  had  begun. 
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One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  change  was  upon  the 
practice,  if  not  upon  the  theory,  of  government,  for 
the  mediseval  institutions  in  many  cases  never  died  at 
all.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  it  became  neces- 
sary to  pour  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles,  and  so  com- 
menced that  period  which  can  best  be  described,  as 
marking  the  distinction  from  those  that  preceded  and 
followed  it,  as  the  age  of  the  Benevolent  Despotism. 
Mediseval  society,  save  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  had 
been  above  all  else  static,  but  with  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  growth  of  nationalist  feeling  a  reaction 
set  in,  and  a  restless  mobility  either  of  mind  or  of  body 
has  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  mankind  ever 
since.  Before  this  change  the  old  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  quite  ineffective,  and  power  naturally  came 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  who 
was  the  one  authority  in  the  State  who  could  coordinate 
the  new  factors  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Whenever  the  world  enters  upon  a  period  of 
transition  its  first  thought  is  how  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance:  if  its  old 
principles  will  see  it  through  the  dangers  ahead,  then 
well  and  good,  but  if  not,  it  is  prepared  to  entrust  the 
man  or  the  institution  that  will  meet  its  requirements 
with  as  much  power  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
end  in  view.  This  was  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Society  was  in  the 
melting  pot  once  more,  and  it  was  clear  that  Feudalism 
had  outlived  its  usefulness,  so  humanity,  as  in  the  age 
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of  Augustus,  turned  to  autocracy  to  guide  it  through 
the  troubled  years  that  lay  ahead. 

In  a  treatise  upon  government  it  is,  of  course,  un- 
necessary to  discuss  at  any  length  purely  social  and  re- 
ligious movements,  but  the  whole  system  of  the  ancien 
regime  would  become  quite  meaningless  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  came  into 
existence.  With  this  goal  before  us  the  great  events 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  which  affected  the 
world  on  the  material  plane,  such  as  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  Turkish  menace,  and  those  which 
transformed  its  intellectual  attitude,  such  as  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation. 

In  the  many  volumes  that  have  been  devoted  to  the 
explorations  of  Columbus  and  his  successors  one  aspect 
of  their  work  has  by  no  means  invariably  received  the 
attention  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  accomplished  by  individuals  rather 
than  by  governments.  Modern  America,  whether  it  be 
the  Latin  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  parts  of  that  continent, 
owes  everything  to  individuals  of  English  and  Spanish 
stock,  but  it  is  very  little  indebted  to  the  governments 
of  Madrid  and  London.  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  to  name 
the  two  most  illustrious  of  the  conquistador es^  were  as 
little  supported  by  the  home  authorities  as  Raleigh, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Englishmen  and 
Spaniards  won  the  New  World  by  their  individuality 
they  colonized  it,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  place,  by  their 
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own  adaptability.  Indeed,  in  years  to  come  the  English 
and  Spanish  governments  lost  what  English  and  Span- 
ish individuals  had  gained,  and  the  only  American  set- 
tlement that  was  to  any  great  extent  State-aided  was  that 
of  the  French  in  Canada.  For  the  rest,  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration and  colonization  was  carried  out,  very  largely 
at  their  own  expense,  by  individuals  with  the  minimum 
of  support  from  their  governments. 

The  very  fact  that  it  was  the  individual  rather  than 
the  State  fired  the  imagination  of  every  youth  of  spirit 
in  Spain  and  England,  and  the  tales  that  went  round  as 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  have  stirred  even  the 
most  remote  villages  of  the  countryside.  The  English 
and  Spanish  character  has  always  been  marked  by  its 
individuality,  and  the  discovery  of  America  afforded  it 
full  scope  for  the  display  of  its  peculiar  genius.  An  ever 
increasing  swarm  of  adventurers  left  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope, and  although  a  large  number  of  them  died  enough 
survived  to  tempt  others  of  their  contemporaries  to 
follow  their  example.  The  world  suddenly  grew 
larger,  and  the  farm  boy,  who  hitherto  had  either  to 
become  an  ecclesiastic  or  abandon  all  hope  of  changing 
the  status  in  which  he  had  been  born,  now  saw  himself 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  or  another  John  Smith,  and  it  was 
small  wonder  if  he  forsook  the  plough  for  the  mirage 
of  the  quarter-deck.  Life  once  more  became  mobile, 
and  where  the  individual  led  the  governments  had 
perforce  to  follow. 

The  discovery  of  America  thus  raised  problems  which 
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the  Feudal  System  had  never  contemplated,  and  before 
which  the  machinery  of  mediaeval  government  was  im- 
potent. The  old  order  was  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  each  man  had  a  fixed  place  in  society,  but  when  a 
village  notary  could  overthrow  the  empire  of  Monte- 
zuma it  became  obvious  even  to  the  most  conservative 
that  a  new  age  had  dawned.  It  also  so  happened  that 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  coincided  with  the  attainment 
of  internal  unity  in  France  and  Spain  and  with  the  de- 
cline of  baronial  power  in  England,  so  that  the  first 
effect  of  these  changes  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  executive,  often  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  in  no  other  way  could  the  gulf 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new  be  bridged  with 
safety.  The  movement  of  population  at  home,  conse- 
quent upon  the  emigration  to  America,  raised  new  ques- 
tions with  which  such  enactments  as  the  Elizabethan 
Poor  Law  in  England  attempted  to  deal,  while  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  American  col- 
onies resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  machinery 
of  government,  such  as  the  Spanish  Council  of  the 
Indies,  which  before  long  was  applied  to  the  problems 
of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  New.  The 
Feudal  System  was  doubtless  moribund  long  before 
Columbus  sailed  from  Palos,  but  the  results  of  that  ex- 
pedition sounded  its  death  knell. 

In  the  East  as  in  the  West  new  forces  were  changing 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  although  the  circumstances  were 
very  different  the  results  were  the  same.  The  Eastern 
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Roman  Empire  had  at  last  disappeared  from  the  map 
in  1453,  and  although  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  long 
before  this  date  it  was  not  until  Constantinople  was  in 
their  hands  that  they  were  free  to  bring  their  whole 
force  to  bear  upon  the  conquest  of  Christendom.  Within 
three  generations  the  sultans  had  reduced  North  Africa 
almost  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  had  planted  their 
flag  at  Otranto  upon  the  very  soil  of  Italy  itself,  and 
were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Vienna:  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  the  boast  of  Mohammed  II  that  he 
would  stable  his  horses  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and 
had  there  not  intervened  the  disastrous  reign  of  Baye- 
zid  II  between  those  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror 
and  Selim  the  Grim  the  whole  course  of  European  his- 
tory might  have  been  changed.  The  Christian  defeats 
at  Nicopolis  and  Mohacs  had  proved  that  the  feudal 
levy  and  mediaeval  strategy  were  powerless  to  arrest 
the  Turkish  advance,  and  it  was  not  until  Spain  entered 
the  field  that  the  Ottoman  finally  met  his  match:  at 
Lepanto,  unaccountably  omitted  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy 
from  his  list  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  Don 
John  of  Austria  fairly  and  squarely  defeated  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  and  after  that  event  the  only  new  conquest  of 
the  Crescent  in  the  Mediterranean  was  Crete.  Once 
again  the  political  units  were  getting  larger,  and  what 
the  City  States  of  Venice  and  Genoa  had  been  able 
to  do  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  required  a  great  nation 
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like   Spain   to    accomplish    in    the    sixteenth    century. 

The  Turkish  threat  had  the  same  effect  as  the  dis- 
covery of  America — it  immeasurably  strengthened  the 
executive  in  every  country  that  it  affected.  It  was  no 
use  waiting  for  the  local  feudal  levy  to  be  called  out 
when  the  Algerine  corsair  appeared  off  the  coast  j  un- 
less there  was  a  government  vessel  at  hand  to  engage 
him  at  sea,  or  government  troops  in  the  vicinity  to 
swoop  down  upon  his  landing  parties,  the  villages 
would  be  in  flames  and  the  women  on  their  way  to  the 
slave  market  long  before  the  local  squire  and  his  faith- 
ful retainers  had  buckled  on  their  armour.  Similarly, 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  mediaeval  knight  and  his  attendant 
man-at-arms,  amateurs  both  in  the  art  of  war,  were 
powerless  before  the  terrible  Janissaries,  whose  only 
trade  was  fighting.  Then,  again,  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder  had  made  war  a  costly  business,  and  without 
artillery  there  was  no  hope  of  resisting  the  Turk. 
Everything  thus  combined  to  make  governments  more 
powerful,  and  so  long  as  he  was  protected  against  the 
fate  which  had  overtaken  Serbia  and  Hungary  the  or- 
dinary citizen  was  not  likely  to  question  the  methods  of 
the  executive  too  closely.  After  all,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  what  the  Feudal  System 
and  the  City  State  had  been  unable  to  do  had  been 
done  by  the  new  national  monarchies  which  had  grown 
up  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  order. 

The  regime  which  had  gradually  evolved  during  a 
thousand  years  thus  proved  itself  powerless  to  deal 
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with  the  new  problems  that  were  arising,  but  in  them- 
selves these  factors  might  have  taken  some  considerable 
time  to  bring  it  down,  so  conservative  is  the  mass  of 
mankind,  had  they  not  been  reinforced  by  an  intellec- 
tual revolt  against  everything  for  which  the  mediaeval 
order  stood.  It  is  a  moot  point,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
come  to  discuss  first  the  French  Revolution  and  then 
Fascism,  how  long  it  takes  for  an  idea  to  pass  from  the 
study  to  the  street,  but  that  it  does  eventually  pass  is 
beyond  all  question.  The  first  generation  of  reformers 
may  be  ignored,  and  the  second  may  be  persecuted,  but 
the  third  will  shake  the  world.  So  it  was  with  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  Reformation  which  weakened  from 
within  what  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  had  shaken  from  without.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  one  man  in  a  thousand  was  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  learning  of  Erasmus  or  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  but  the  belief  that  they  stood  for  something  new 
and  possibly  unanswerable  penetrated  even  the  dullest 
intelligence,  and  thus  precipitated  a  controversy  which 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  the  medi- 
aeval period  to  an  end. 

The  Renaissance  resulted  in  the  revival  of  political 
science,  a  study  which,  as  Lord  Bryce  pointed  out  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  had  been  neglected  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Aristotle  had,  of  course,  been  read 
throughout  the  whole  mediaeval  period,  but  rather  for 
his  ethical  than  for  his  political  views,  and  in  any  case 
the  almost  complete  ignorance  of  Greek  throughout 
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Western  Europe  must  have  caused  much  of  what  he 
wrote  to  lose  its  meaning.  The  impetus  to  learning 
given  by  the  Renaissance  soon  degenerated,  it  is  true, 
into  a  useless  antiquarianism  and  hair-splitting  of  un- 
important grammatical  points,  but  the  revival  of  Greek 
did  undoubtedly  unlock  the  door  to  a  veritable  Alad- 
din's cave  of  knowledge,  and  in  no  respect  was  this 
more  pronounced  than  in  what  related  to  the  art  of 
government.  Perhaps  no  treatise  on  political  science  is 
better  known,  at  any  rate  by  name,  than  "II  Principe" 
of  Machiavelli,  and  it  was  written  in  the  early  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century:  permeated  with  Greek  thought, 
it  was  the  first  attempt  since  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  apply  the  eternal  principles  upon  which  all 
government  miist  necessarily  be  based  to  the  problems 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  Even  its  stark  real- 
ism, which  has  ever  since  made  the  name  of  its  author 
a  byword,  was  a  sign  that  a  new  era  had  begun,  while 
the  influence  of  the  book  has  been  felt  right  down  to 
the  present  day,  since  Signor  Mussolini  has  recently 
declared  that  he  has  drawn  his  inspiration  from  Machia- 
velli and  Nietzsche.  The  Renaissance  set  mankind 
thinking  about  the  problems  of  government  once  again, 
and  thus  provided  the  connecting  link  between  antiquity 
and  modern  times. 

If  the  direct  results  of  the  revival  of  learning  were 
the  resuscitation  of  political  science  it  also  had  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  popular  attitude  towards  the 
beliefs  which  had  been  held  throughout  the  Middle 
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Ages.  The  discovery  of  America  combined  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  greater  knowledge  concerning  India  and 
the  Far  East  forced  even  the  most  reluctant  to  realize 
that  the  world  was  a  good  deal  larger  than  had  previ- 
ously been  believed  possible,  and  when  in  addition  there 
appeared  Copernicus  with  the  proof  that  there  was  not 
one  universe  but  many,  the  imagination  of  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  old  beliefs  reeled.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  soon 
to  be  reinforced  by  those  of  Galileo,  penetrated  to  the 
masses,  but  their  disturbing  influence  was  soon  felt  by 
the  educated  classes,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  mediaeval  conception  of  gov- 
ernment and  society.  How  could  the  rule  of  mankind 
have  been  entrusted  by  Divine  Providence  to  pope  and 
emperor  when  there  were  not  only  other  continents  in 
this  world,  but  whole  universes  in  space,  which  had 
never  heard  of  either  of  them?  When  questions  like  this 
came  to  be  asked  the  Middle  Ages  were  clearly  at  an 
end. 

What  had  been  begun  by  the  Renaissance  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Reformation.  Whether  the  results  of 
that  tremendous  movement  are  to  be  regretted  or  wel- 
comed there  can  be  no  denying  that  its  effect  upon  poli- 
tics was  far-reaching.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
the  religious  revolution  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
where  it  took  place  was  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  by  transferring  into  his  hands  the  authority 
previously  exercised  by  the  popej  in  the  Articles  of  Re- 
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ligion  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  example,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  "The  King's  Majesty  hath  the 
chief  power  in  this  Realm  of  England,  and  other  his 
Dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  Government  of  all 
Estates  of  this  Realm,  whether  they  be  Ecclesiastical  or 
Civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ought 
to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  Jurisdiction" j  but  the 
ultimate  effect  was  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  revival  of 
democracy,  a  form  of  government  of  which  little  had 
been  heard,  at  any  rate  in  practice,  since  Augustus  van- 
quished Anthony  at  Actium.  Nor  was  the  progress  of 
the  new,  or  rather  revived,  doctrines  slow,  for  if  Henry 
VIII  could  term  himself  head  of  the  Church  in  one  age, 
a  James  VI  could  be  publicly  prayed  for  as  "God's 
silly  vassal"  in  the  next,  while  in  the  third  a  king  of 
England  could  be  brought  to  trial  and  beheaded  by  his 
rebellious  subjects. 

The  Reformation  was,  in  effect,  the  forerunner  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
Geneva  should  have  been  the  home  of  those  who  in- 
spired both  movements,  Calvin  and  Rousseau.  Against 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  the  Protestants  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  which,  if  taken  literally, 
is  the  most  revolutionary  work  that  has  ever  been 
published.  The  driving  force  of  Protestantism  was 
Calvinism,  and  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  gov- 
ernment is  democratic  before  all  else.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  but  a  short  step  from  democracy  in  re- 
ligion to  democracy  in  politics,  and  it  was  soon  found 
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that  the  arguments  which  had  proved  so  effective 
against  the  papacy  were  equally  cogent  when  applied  to 
the  monarchical  system.  It  was  the  Old  Testament 
rather  than  the  New  that  was  ever  upon  the  lips  of  the 
Reformers,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  there  to  en- 
courage a  belief  in  the  "Divine  Right  of  Kings."  The 
new  leaven  might  have  worked  even  more  quickly  than 
it  did  but  for  the  progress  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excesses  of  such  fanatics  as  the 
Anabaptists  on  the  other:  it  was  widely  felt  even  by 
the  most  convinced  Protestants  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  provoke  the  one  power,  the  secular  monarch,  who 
could  protect  them  both  against  the  returning  tide  of 
Romanism  and  their  own  extremists.  Democracy  was  all 
very  well,  but  it  could  wait  until  the  danger  from  the 
Pope  and  from  Communism  was  at  an  end. 

A  combination  of  events,  direct  and  indirect,  thus 
overthrew  during  the  sixteenth  century  a  system  which 
had  grown  up  on  the  fall  of  Rome.  Social  and  economic 
changes  were  taking  place  which  called  for  stronger 
government  to  regulate  them  than  Feudalism  had  ever 
known,  while  on  the  intellectual  side  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  old  order  had  been  undermined.  The  form 
in  which  society  had  been  cast  during  the  Middle  Ages 
might  in  very  many  cases  be  preserved,  but  the  spirit 
was  everywhere  different. 

The  history  of  the  three  hundred  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  is  one  of  monarchical  govern- 
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ment  by  hereditary  dynasties,  and  it  was  the  era  of 
Benevolent  Despotism.  The  view  of  their  duties  held 
by  the  great  monarchs  of  the  period — and  neither  be- 
fore nor  since  have  so  many  able  men  and  women  oc- 
cupied thrones — was  that  the  nations  over  which  they 
ruled  were  personified  in  themselves,  and  that  if  their 
subjects  were  in  duty  bound  to  obey  them,  they  too 
had  their  obligations  towards  those  they  governed.  If 
everything  for,  and  nothing  by,  the  people  came  to  be 
the  watchword  of  government  it  was  hardly  surprising, 
for  when  authority  was  for  a  time  relaxed  such  out- 
breaks as  those  which  took  place  all  over  Europe  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  clearly  proved  that 
the  only  alternatives  were  monarchy  and  chaos.  The 
indifferent  means  of  communication,  the  general  ig- 
norance, and  the  widespread  ferocity  of  manners  ren- 
dered popular  government  impossible,  so  that  unless 
the  head  of  the  State  made  his  power  felt  the  country 
concerned  merely  became  a  prey  to  the  contending  am- 
bitions and  jealousies  of  the  nobility  and  a  few  rich 
burghers,  with  a  Fronde  as  the  inevitable  result.  In- 
dustry and  commerce,  although  practised  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  still 
in  their  infancy,  with  the  consequence  that  the  middle 
class,  which  were  to  be  the  backbone  of  representative 
democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  were  few  in  num- 
bers and  weak  in  influence.  In  short,  no  other  form  of 
government  but  hereditary  monarchy  was  possible  j  so 
long  as  it  proved  itself  efficient  it  held  the  field. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  the  monarch  had  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  been  able  to  make  his  power  very  effec- 
tive. There  were,  of  course,  exceptions  such  as  Edward 
I  and  Philip  IV,  but  the  Feudal  System,  in  assigning  to 
every  one  his  place  in  society,  gave  the  monarch  his, 
and  however  dignified  it  might  be  in  theory  it  was  not 
in  practice  very  influential.  A  strong  ruler  could  doubt- 
less impose  his  will  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  weak  one, 
but  even  he  was  always  hampered  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  nobles  and  the  Church:  one  of  the  ablest  of  French 
kings,  Louis  XI,  went  in  fear  of  his  great  feudatories  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  while  the  murdered  Becket  frus- 
trated the  life-work  of  Henry  II  of  England:  there  was 
no  room  for  an  Elizabeth,  a  Louis  XIV,  or  a  Frederick 
the  Great  in  an  age  which  produced  a  Charles  the  Bold 
and  a  Warwick  the  King-maker,  a  Hildebrand  and  an 
Innocent  III.  From  time  to  time  the  monarch  did  ap- 
peal to  the  people  for  aid  against  his  clerical  and  noble 
rivals,  and  almost  invariably  they  rallied  to  his  side, 
but  they  were  too  weak  and  too  disorganized  for  any 
permanent  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Nor  was 
there  much  evidence  of  that  divinity  which  is  said  to 
hedge  a  crown,  for  the  wheel  of  fortune  revolved  very 
rapidly,  and  exile  for  a  dethroned  sovereign  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  something  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
to-day:  there  was  no  Doom  or  Riviera  to  which  to  re- 
tire in  affluence,  and  dethronement  meant  poverty  at 
the  best  and  the  scaffold  at  the  worst.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
that  is  why  the  deposed  medieval  king  showed  more 
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anxiety  to  regain  his  throne  than  does  his  modern  coun- 
terpart. 

As  the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  their  close  a  series  of 
events  took  place  which  enhanced  the  power  of  the 
monarch  in  the  three  countries  that  were  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  world  for  the  next  two  centuries,  namely 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  It  was  the  kings  of  the 
House  of  Valois  who  had  aroused  French  national  con- 
sciousness by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  in  a  series  of 
wars  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  had 
changed  sides  with  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  cause 
at  stake  i  in  Spain  the  Moslem  had  finally  been  driven 
out  of  the  country  by  a  crusade  led  by  the  now  united 
dynasties  of  Castille  and  Aragonj  while  in  England  the 
chaos  which  marked  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  when  the 
State  and  the  constitution  became  the  mere  playthings 
of  two  aristocratic  factions,  caused  such  a  reaction  that 
the  accession  of  his  successor  is  hailed  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  John  Richard  Green  as  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  what  he  calls  "The  New  Monarchy."  At  the 
same  time  that  the  power  of  the  monarchy  was  going 
up  that  of  its  rivals  was  going  down.  Not  only  had  the 
ranks  of  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  nobility  been 
heavily  depleted  by  the  civil  and  foreign  wars  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  but  the  increasing 
employment  of  gunpowder  had  made  fighting  itself 
more  expensive,  and  when,  in  addition,  there  came  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  a  result  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  day  when  a  great  noble 
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could  overshadow  his  sovereign  was  clearly  passing. 
Similarly  the  power  of  the  Church  declined  after  the 
Popes  left  Rome  for  Avignon,  it  was  still  further  re- 
duced by  the  Great  Schism,  while  the  Reformation 
ushered  in  a  period  in  which,  even  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  clergy  have  always  been  subordinated  to  the 
secular  authority.  Meanwhile  the  increase  of  trade  au- 
tomatically raised  the  revenue  from  the  customs  duties, 
and  as  this  went  to  the  king,  the  latter  was  soon  pos- 
sessed of  a  new  power  that  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
known,  namely  that  of  the  purse. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Benevolent  Despotism  in  its 
earlier  days  worked  through  the  old  mediseval  institu- 
tions. It  lasted  three  centuries  if  we  take  as  its  com- 
mencement the  discovery  of  America  and  as  its  close 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution:  of  these  three 
centuries,  the  first  marked  its  growth,  the  second  its 
apogee,  and  the  third  its  decline.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  old  representative  assemblies  which  had  sur- 
vived from  the  Middle  Ages  still  continued  to  meet 
fairly  regularly,  though  the  masterful  men  and  women 
who  occupied  the  thrones  of  Western  Europe  during 
this  period  left  Parliament,  States-General,  and  Cortes 
with  little  save  the  appearance  of  authority,  and  in  point 
of  actual  fact  these  bodies  performed  no  more  im- 
portant function  than  confirming  the  royal  decisions,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  monarchies  dis- 
card the  old  forms  under  cover  of  which  they  had 
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hitherto  been  content  to  work:  the  States-General  never 
met  again  after  1614  until  the  throne  itself  was  totter- 
ing in  1789,  and  though  the  Cortes  was  still  summoned 
from  time  to  time  it  enjoyed  no  real  power:  only  in 
England,  for  reasons  which  will  be  discussed  later  on, 
did  Parliament  gain  ground,  and  from  this  time  English 
constitutional  history  begins  to  diverge  sharply  from 
that  of  the  other  European  nations.  Finally,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Benevolent 
Despotism  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  that  its  fall 
is  at  hand:  new  problems  are  arising  with  which  it  can- 
not deal,  and  new  ideas  which  strike  at  its  very  founda- 
tions are  beginning  to  agitate  the  minds  of  mankind  j  in 
spite  of  the  attempts  of  such  men  as  Frederick  the 
Great,  Charles  II  of  Spain,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 
to  put  a  new  patch  upon  the  old  garment  the  system  of 
government  which  had  lasted  for  three  centuries  was 
moribund,  and  as  it  was  neither  able  to  govern  nor  will- 
ing to  abdicate,  revolution  was  inevitable. 

Before,  however,  turning  to  a  consideration  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Benevolent  Des- 
potism, it  is  important  to  understand  the  machinery  by 
which  it  worked  in  the  days  of  its  greatness.  The  old 
mediseval  assemblies  were,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  most 
part  left  intact,  but  the  actual  work  of  government  was 
carried  out  by  councils  or  boards,  each  with  its  own 
special  duties,  with  the  royal  council,  over  which  the 
monarch  usually  presided  in  person,  at  their  head.  Un- 
der the  Tudors  such  bodies  as  the  Council  of  the  North 
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and  the  Council  of  Wales  deprived  Parliament  of  much 
of  its  work,  while  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  al- 
ways at  hand  to  give  the  executive  the  support  of  the 
law  J  in  Spain  practically  the  whole  government  of  the 
empire  was  vested  in  the  Councils  of  Castille  and  of  the 
Indies  J  while  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  depended  on  a  number  of  boards  of  which  the 
emperor  was  in  nominal  control.  This  system  had  grown 
up  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  with  the  appearance  of  fresh  prob- 
lems with  which  the  governmental  machinery  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  quite  unable  to  deal:  the  easiest 
course  was  obviously  to  constitute  a  new  ad  hoc  au- 
thority, and  the  body  thus  created  showed  a  natural 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  activities,  and  so 
to  increase  its  own  importance.  A  remarkable  parallel 
with  this  state  of  a£Fairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
age,  when  the  problems  of  the  post-war  period  have 
led  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  to  the  creation 
of  fresh  government  departments  and  boards,  with  the 
result  that  many  Liberals,  such  as  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England,  have  taken  alarm  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  where 
it  has  always  been  most  respected.  Indeed,  the  abolition 
or  suspension  of  so  many  constitutions  during  the  last 
few  years  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  decay  of  the 
mediaeval  assemblies  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

If  elected  bodies  generally  show  a  tendency  with  the 
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passage  of  time  to  adopt  revolutionary  measures,  so  are 
nominated  ones  prone  to  stagnate,  and  this  was  what 
happened  to  the  councils  through  which  the  Benevolent 
Despotism  worked.  They  arrogated  all  authority  to 
themselves,  and  then  proceeded  to  go  to  sleep.  Further- 
more, the  whole  system  suffered  from  the  great  weak- 
ness that  there  was  no  satisfactory  connecting  link  be- 
tween central  and  local  government.  In  France  the 
intendant)  the  predecessor  of  the  frefet  of  to-day,  did 
indeed  represent  the  royal  authority  in  the  provinces, 
but  he  was  more  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  or- 
der than  with  anything  else,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  similar  officials  in  other  countries.  Municipal  life, 
which  had  been  so  flourishing  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
also  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  decay,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  boroughs  stagnated  under  a  caste 
system  whose  tentacles  were  sucking  the  life  blood  from 
local  patriotism  all  over  Europe.  The  councils  and 
boards  were  admirably  designed  to  regulate  the  changes 
which  had  brought  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  close,  but  they 
were  singularly  ill-adapted  to  galvanize  a  nation  into 
fresh  activity  when  once  the  impetus  given  by  those 
changes  had  died  down.  The  eighteenth  century  wore 
a  deceptive  appearance  of  calm — even  Edmund  Burke 
could  visit  the  Paris  of  Louis  XV's  declining  years  with- 
out seeing  any  indication  of  the  storm  that  was  about 
to  break — but  in  reality  it  was  a  period  in  which  man- 
kind was  preparing  for  a  fresh  advance  in  the  realms 
both  of  politics  and  of  knowledge:  with  these  develop- 
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ments  the  councils  did  nothing  to  keep  their  govern- 
ments in  touch,  and  they  looked  to  the  past  rather  than 
to  the  future,  for  they  had  ceased  to  keep  their  fingers 
upon  the  pulse  of  the  peoples  whom  they  controlled. 

When  we  turn  to  the  events  which  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Benevolent  Despotism  it  is  to  find  that 
they  are  as  varied  as  those  which  contributed  to  its  rise. 
No  widespread  change  of  regime  ever  takes  place  with- 
out political,  economic,  and  intellectual  preparation,  and 
so  it  was  in  this  case.  The  influence  of  events  in  Great 
Britain  and  North  America,  the  growing  inefficiency  of 
the  old  order  in  the  realms  of  finance  and  industry,  and 
the  criticisms  of  two  generations  of  political  thinkers  all 
combined  to  pave  the  way  for  that  triumph  of  democ- 
racy which  was  announced  to  the  world  in  so  spectacular 
a  fashion  by  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 

The  influence  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  development 
of  European  political  thought  dates  from  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  it  lasted  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War:  during  the  whole  of  this  period  there  can 
be  traced,  first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another,  a 
definite  attempt  to  copy  British  institutions,  and  it  is 
only  during  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  any 
general  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  are  unsuitable 
for  export:  indeed,  the  tables  are  now  being  turned,  and 
Continental  ideas  in  the  matter  of  government  are  be- 
ginning to  cross  the  English  Channel.  During  the  six- 
teenth century  the  progress  of  events  in  England  dif- 
fered  but   little    from   that    in    the   other   European 
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countries,  and  it  must  have  seemed  to  a  contemporary 
observer  as  if  Parliament  was  doomed  to  the  same  fate 
as  that  which  was  obviously  overtaking  the  States- 
General:  in  any  event,  the  kingdom  was  not  yet  a  first- 
class  Power,  and  its  domestic  politics  probably  attracted 
far  less  attention  abroad  than  many  modern  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Even  the  constitutional  con- 
flicts of  the  next  century  were  not  regarded  as  particu- 
larly remarkable,  although  the  execution  of  Charles  I 
undoubtedly  caused  all  Europe  momentarily  to  shudder 
with  horror,  because  similar  disturbances  were  taking 
place  at  the  same  date  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  while  in  the  Empire  the  ghastly  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  just  drawing  to  a  close.  The  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  probably  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II  witnessed 
a  steady  revival  of  the  royal  power:  indeed,  when  that 
much  misjudged  monarch,  as  Sir  Henry  Imbert-Terry 
very  aptly  terms  him  in  his  excellent  biography,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five,  monarchical  authority  in 
Great  Britain  was  probably  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  had  he  lived  for  another  twenty  years, 
or  had  his  brother  possessed  a  tithe  of  his  ability,  the 
monarchy  might  well  have  become  as  absolute  as  it 
was  in  contemporary  France  and  Spain.  It  was  the 
Revolution,  and  the  repeated  failure  of  the  Jacobite  at- 
tempts to  upset  the  settlement  which  followed  it,  that 
first  impressed  upon  the  Continent  the  fact  that  a  new 
order  had  arisen  in  Britain. 
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The  clue  to  the  Revolution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Reformation.  Henry  VIII  followed  his  father's  policy 
of  diminishing  the  power  of  the  old  feudal  nobility,  but 
he  never  seems  to  have  realized  that  in  allowing  the 
gentry  to  possess  the  Church  lands  he  was  merely  aid- 
ing the  creation  of  a  new  aristocracy  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  throne  than  the  one  which  he  was  at  such 
pains  to  destroy.  He  struck  o£F  the  head  of  a  Howard, 
but  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Russells,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  Churchills,  who 
were  one  day  to  change  the  whole  course  of  English 
history.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  thus  led  to 
the  growth  of  a  class  of  rich  country  gentlemen  which 
was  without  parallel  in  Europe,  and  which  was  on  the 
whole  loyal  to  the  king  so  long  as  its  pocket  was  not 
affected.  It  stood  by  Elizabeth  against  Spain,  because 
the  triumph  of  Philip  would  have  meant  the  compul- 
sory resumption  of  ecclesiastical  property  j  it  resisted 
Charles  I  when  he  attempted  to  impose  direct  taxation, 
with  the  result  that  Hampden  is  perhaps  the  only  man 
who  has  won  immortality  by  a  refusal  to  pay  his  taxes  j 
it  repented  of  its  treason  under  the  iron  rule  of  Crom- 
well, and  it  welcomed  the  return  of  Charles  II.  That 
monarch  never  alarmed  it  by  threatening  its  hold  upon 
the  Church  lands,  while,  at  any  rate  in  the  later  years 
of  his  reign,  Louis  XIV  and  the  customs  kept  him  sup- 
plied with  all  the  money  he  required,  so  he  was  under 
no  temptation  to  repeat  his  father's  unfortunate  fiscal 
experiments.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  the 
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gentry  by  his  religious  policy,  and  every  squire  who 
had  any  Church  plunder  to  lose  became  temporarily  a 
Whig,  with  the  result  that  the  Stuarts  were  driven 
from  the  throne. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  however  interesting  it  may 
be  to  conjecture,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon 
English  constitutional  history  had  the  Crown  retained 
in  its  own  hands  the  property  which  was  taken  from 
the  Church  at  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  such  an  accession  of  wealth  would  in  two 
or  three  generations  have  made  the  monarchy  quite 
independent  of  Parliament,  while  the  new  aristocracy 
that  governed  the  country  in  the  eighteenth  century 
would  never  have  come  into  existence  at  all.  As  it  was, 
the  Reformation,  which  in  origin  was  a  movement  from 
above  rather  than  from  below,  created  the  circumstances 
that  made  possible  the  Revolution,  and  so  started  Great 
Britain  upon  a  path  which  diverged  from  the  main 
course  of  European  history.  Charles  II  cleverly  isolated 
the  extreme  Whigs  like  Shaftesbury  from  the  mass  of 
the  country  gentry,  and  by  allowing  ruffians  such  as 
Titus  Oates  enough  rope  he  rallied  to  the  side  of  the 
Crown  all  who  feared  that  the  revolutionary  days  of  a 
generation  before  were  about  to  return.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  three  short  years  undid  all  that  his 
brother  had  accomplished,  and  ranged  everybody  who 
had  anything  to  lose  in  opposition  to  the  Stuarts.  Hence- 
forth the  memory  of  the  attempt  of  Charles  I  to  levy 
direct  taxation  and  of  the  threats  of  his  son  to  all  pos- 
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sessors  of  Church  property  served  to  keep  the  new 
aristocracy  and  gentry  loyal  to  the  Whig  faith  until 
the  danger  of  a  Stuart  restoration  had  passed  away.  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  English  people  remained  Jaco- 
bite in  sentiment  until  a  comparatively  late  date,  for  in 
1777  Doctor  Johnson  shocked  the  faithful  Boswell  by 
declaring  that  "if  England  were  fairly  polled,  the  pres- 
ent King  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and  his  adherents 
hanged  to-morrow." 

These  developments  were  regarded  with  increasing 
interest  on  the  Continent,  and  when  the  failure  of  the 
Elibank  Plot  proved  that  the  new  dynasty  had  come  to 
stay,  they  attracted  very  considerable  attention  in- 
deed. Foreign  observers,  such  as  Voltaire,  visited  Eng- 
land, and  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  they  re- 
lated what  they  had  seen  of  the  new  dispensation  across 
the  Channel.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  failed 
to  realize  that  English  social  conditions,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  were  unique,  and  did  not  exist  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  with  the  result  that  more  than 
one  constitution  has  been  erected  upon  the  shifting  sands 
of  a  false  analogy:  in  particular  was  this  the  case  with 
the  July  Monarchy  in  France.  Thiers  and  Guizot,  who 
guided  its  destinies  during  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
istence, were  hypnotized  by  the  parallel  they  thought 
they  had  discovered  between  events  in  England  in  1688 
and  in  France  in  1830:  in  reality,  however,  the  resem- 
blance was  merely  superficial,  as  the  two  statesmen 
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learnt  to  their  cost  when  the  regime  which  they  had 
built  up  with  such  care  came  crashing  to  the  ground 
after  only  eighteen  years'  precarious  existence.  Never- 
theless it  was  a  long  time  before  the  fact  that  their 
theories  were  based  upon  a  false  analogy  penetrated  the 
minds  of  foreign  reformers,  and  in  the  meantime  Eng- 
lish political  ideas  enjoyed  immense  popularity  on  the 
Continent.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out 
many  a  harmless  English  traveller  found  himself  sud- 
denly hailed  as  an  apostle  of  liberty,  and  until  the 
Jacobins  seized  the  helm  of  State  it  was  commonly  sup- 
posed both  in  London  and  Paris  that  as  a  result  of 
what  was  taking  place  Louis  XVI  would  become  a 
slightly  more  constitutional  George  IIL  In  short,  the 
development  of  government  in  England — the  estab- 
lishment of  that  "Venetian  constitution"  against  which 
Disraeli  was  to  rage  in  the  century  to  come,  though  in 
its  immediate  consequences  little  more  than  the  triumph 
of  aristocracy  over  monarchy,  gave  an  enormous  im- 
petus to  the  movement  which  had  for  its  end  the  over- 
throw of  the  anden  regime. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  may  be  regarded 
from  one  of  two  angles:  they  may  be  considered  as  con- 
firmation of  Turgot's  famous  remark  that  colonies,  like 
fruit,  drop  oflF  the  tree  when  they  are  ripe,  or  they  may 
be  interpreted,  as  writers  of  the  school  of  the  late  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan  interpret  them,  as  the  logical  sequel 
of  the  Revolution.  Whether  the  War  of  American  In- 
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dependence  was  a  campaign  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  or  whether  it  was  a  civil  war  in 
which  there  were  serious  differences  of  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  beside  the  point  herej  what  is 
clear  is  that  it  acted  as  a  clarion  call  to  all  the  disaffected 
in  Europe.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  intended  to 
use  Washington  and  his  colleagues  merely  as  pawns  in 
the  game  of  depriving  Great  Britain  of  the  hegemony 
which  she  had  gained  by  her  victories  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  but  they  soon  learnt  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  turn  the  tap  of  liberty  off  and  on  at  will.  It 
was  no  ordinary  cause  that  sent  the  Comtes  de  Provence 
and  d'Artois,  the  future  kings  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles 
X  of  France,  to  their  brother  for  permission,  most  stu- 
pidly refused,  to  fight  in  America,  and  the  enthusiasm 
engendered  by  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  soon  passed  beyond  the  power  of  states- 
men to  control.  In  a  way,  indeed,  so  far  as  European 
opinion  was  concerned,  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence was  the  complement  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  The  development  of  English  political  ideas  had 
taken  place  in  the  sober  setting  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  their  real  significance  had  only  reached  the 
masses  abroad  at  second  hand  through  the  works  of 
native  philosophers  and  political  scientists.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
achieved  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  lesson  of  Saratoga 
and  of  Yorktown  could  be  appreciated  by  those  for 
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whom  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  little  or 
no  meaning.  Nor  was  it  won  in  an  obscure  fight  in  some 
distant  corner  of  the  world,  for  it  was  seven  years  after 
the  struggle  first  began  that  Great  Britain  at  last  ad- 
mitted her  defeat,  and  the  war  which  took  place  in  the 
interval  had  assumed  world-wide  proportions.  For  the 
first  time  for  centuries  liberty  beat  authority  fairly  and 
squarely  before  the  eyes  of  half  the  human  race. 

If  the  progress  of  events  in  Great  Britain  concen- 
trated the  attention  of  political  thinkers  on  the  main- 
land of  Europe  on  the  possibilities  of  limited  monarchy, 
the  establishment  of  the  independent  United  States 
carried  their  speculations  one  stage  farther,  and  brought 
about  a  definite  revival  of  the  republican  idea.  To  un- 
derstand the  whole  meaning  of  the  French  Revolution 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  grasp  the  fact  that  to  the 
ordinary  intelligent  citizen  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
republic  implied  aristocratic  government  and  decadence. 
The  only  republican  States  in  existence,  apart  from  the 
Free  Cities  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  were  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Switzerland,  and  of  these  the  first  two  were 
governed  by  oligarchies  and  were  obviously  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  while  the  third  was  almost  wholly  peo- 
pled by  peasants  held  together  by  the  loosest  of  federal 
bonds.  For  the  rest,  England  had  experimented  with 
the  republican  form  of  government,  but  after  a  very 
few  years'  trial  she  had  turned  first  of  all  to  a  protec- 
torate under  a  new  dynasty  and  then  to  her  old  royal 
line  once  again,  while  in  the  end  she  preferred  to  call 
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to  the  throne  a  petty  German  princeling,  who  had  no 
real  claim  to  it  at  all,  rather  than  revert  to  republican- 
ism. Holland,  too,  had  finally  settled  down  under  the 
rule  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  apart  from  a  few 
discontented  burghers  in  Amsterdam  showed  no  desire 
to  return  to  a  republican  form  of  government.  Indeed, 
it  must  have  seemed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence  as  if  republicanism  had  finally 
died  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  that  the  constitutions 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  to  be  regarded  rather  as  sub- 
jects for  the  investigation  of  the  antiquary  than  as 
pointing  out  the  path  which  a  large  part  of  mankind 
was  destined  sooner  or  later,  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily, to  follow. 

The  triumph  of  republicanism  across  the  Atlantic 
placed  the  most  formidable  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
every  opponent  of  the  ancien  regime  in  Europe,  and  for 
two  generations  political  scientists  were  divided  into 
republican  and  monarchical  camps.  The  American  the- 
ory of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  became  the  watchword  of  republicans  all 
over  the  world,  and  to  it  the  adherents  of  the  old 
order  could  only  reply  by  insisting  upon  the  claims  of 
legitimate  monarchy.  At  the  present  day,  when  the 
distinction  between  monarchy  and  republic  is  essentially 
one  without  a  difference,  when  presidents  are  often 
more  powerful  than  kings,  and  when  both  alike  are 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  dictators,  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  believe  that 
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the  diflFerence  between  the  two  forms  of  government 
was  ever  so  clear-cut  as  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  That  the  republicanism  of  the 
United  States  had  little  in  common  with  that  of  revolu- 
tionary France  was  only  perceived  by  the  more  far- 
sighted  like  Washington,  for  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street  in  Paris  it  was  enough  that  the  thirteen  colonies 
had  shaken  off  the  rule  of  a  king.  However  reluctantly 
the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  were  driven  to 
reject  the  monarchical  form — Mr.  John  Buchan  has 
given  a  dramatic  picture  in  "The  Company  of  the  Mar- 
jolaine"  of  the  hopes  of  a  royalist  party  in  the  United 
States — their  work  made  an  undoubted  impression 
upon  Europe,  with  the  result  that  after  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  republicanism  at  last  raised  its  head  again. 

The  example  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  thus  served  to  show  those  who  were  discontented 
with  the  Benevolent  Despotism  that  there  were  alter- 
natives to  the  system  under  which  they  lived,  and  it 
spurred  them  on  to  action  when  they  found  that  the 
conditions  of  their  existence  were  becoming  increasingly 
more  intolerable. 

It  is  a  commonly  held,  but  nevertheless  quite  errone- 
ous belief  that  the  French  Revolution  was  a  popular 
movement  which  broke  out  because  the  peasantry  was 
ground  down  by  the  aristocracy.  In  reality  it  was  the 
work  of  the  middle  class  which  was  growing  in  pros- 
perity every  day,  and  was  constantly  becoming  ever 
more  restless  at  its  exclusion  from  so  many  offices  which 
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were  reserved  to  birth  alone.  The  peasants  certainly  got 
their  holdings,  but  the  bourgeois  character  of  the  revo- 
lution is  clearly  shown  in  the  short  shrift  that  was  ac- 
corded to  Hebert  and  his  associates:  private  property 
was  respected  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  land  of  the 
nobles  or  of  the  Church.  Haid  there  not  been  a  strong 
middle  class  in  France  there  would  either  have  been 
no  revolution  or  it  would  have  met  with  the  fate  of  the 
Jacquerie,  and  in  the  other  countries  such  as  Austria, 
where  such  a  class  did  not  exist,  the  revolution  was 
delayed  until  it  had  arisen.  The  people  were  used  by 
the  bourgeoisie  to  bring  down  the  old  order,  but  in 
reality  they  gained  very  little.  On  its  social  side  the 
Benevolent  Despotism  had  come  to  mean  government 
by  privilege,  and  it  refused  to  hear  the  middle  class 
clamouring  for  admittance.  It  was  not  until  Karl  Marx 
began  his  campaign  against  capitalism  that  revolution 
commenced  to  wear  an  economic  and  social,  rather  than 
a  purely  political  aspect,  and  thus  threw  the  bourgeoisie 
into  the  arms  of  those  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tacking. The  French  Revolution  was  thus  primarily  a 
middle-class  movement,  and  it  never  lost  its  earlier 
characteristics. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  Benevolent  Despotism  in 
its  later  days  had  broken  down  hopelessly.  On  the  eve 
of  the  revolution  in  France  the  national  finances  were 
in  as  grave  a  condition  as  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
War,  and  there  was  no  Poincare  to  put  them  upon  a 
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sound  footing  once  again.  Trade  and  industry,  although 
far  more  prosperous  than  is  commonly  supposed,  were 
hampered  by  innumerable  restrictions,  many  of  them 
dating  from  mediaeval  times.  There  were,  of  course,  all 
over  Europe  men  of  foresight  like  Charles  III  of  Spain, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Pombal,  Tanucci,  and  many  oth- 
ers, but  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  they 
were  unable  to  make  the  old  system  work  is  convincing 
proof  that  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  Seats  upon  the 
councils  and  boards  by  which  the  administration  was 
carried  out  had  become  mere  sinecures,  and  all  over 
Europe  there  were  such  anomalies  as  that  which  re- 
stricted the  whole  trade  of  Spain  with  her  American 
possessions  to  the  single  port  of  Seville.  As  when  the 
Middle  Ages  came  to  an  end  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore, so  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
clear  that  Europe  had  outgrown  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  she  had  then  set  up,  and  when,  to  the  ma- 
terial factors  already  in  existence,  was  added  the  pow- 
erful intellectual  artillery  which  had  for  more  than  a 
generation  been  playing  upon  the  old  order  and  all  for 
which  it  stood,  the  collapse  of  the  Benevolent  Despot- 
ism was  only  a  question  of  time. 

In  an  earlier  age  the  intellectuals  had  almost  to  a 
man  been  found  on  the  side  of  secular  authority.  The 
coming  of  the  Reformation,  in  sending  so  many  of  them 
into  opposition  to  the  Church,  had  driven  all  those  who 
believed  in  freedom  of  thought  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term  into  the  arms  of  civil  power,  which  alone  could 
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protect  them  against  the  attacks  of  their  clerical  enemies, 
whether  at  Rome  or  at  Geneva,  for  in  common  fairness 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fate  of  Servetus  proves 
that  where  liberty  of  opinion  was  concerned  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  the  new  religion  and  the  old, 
and  it  was  so  strong  a  Protestant  as  Milton  who  warned 
his  fellow  countrymen  that  "New  Presbyter  is  but  Old 
Priest  writ  large."  In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  until  religious  authority,  whether  Prot- 
estant or  Catholic,  had  become  powerless  to  harm 
them  the  intellectuals  should  have  refrained  from  at- 
tacking the  kings  and  princes  under  whose  sceptres 
they  were  afforded  sanctuary.  Even  so  late  as  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  Voltaire  and  a  Diderot  found  nothing 
incongruous  in  accepting  the  bounty  of  a  Frederick  or  a 
Catherine.  Indeed,  not  the  least  claim  which  the  Benev- 
olent Despotism  has  upon  the  gratitude  of  posterity  is 
the  favour  that  it  showed  to  literature  and  art — an  atti- 
tude, incidentally,  which  has  not  been  displayed  either 
by  democracy  or  by  the  dictators.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  taste  of  the  royal  and  princely  patrons  was 
atrocious,  and  there  were  very  few  who  possessed  the 
judgment  of  Charles  I  of  England,  but  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  House  of  Hanover  there  was  not  a 
dynasty  in  Europe  which  did  not  display  at  any  rate  an 
outward  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  mind.  This  policy 
was  very  largely  the  legacy  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it 
was  followed  right  down  to  the  dawn  of  the  new  era: 
indeed,  in  France  the  tradition  still  lingers  to-day,  and 
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elsewhere  the  divorce  between  letters  and  politics  is  in 
many  cases  quite  recent. 

How,  then,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  did  the 
Benevolent  Despotism  come  to  be  undermined  by  the 
arguments  of  those  whom  it  had  sheltered  for  so  long? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  spread  of  the  "Social 
Contract"  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  society  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  of 
the  present  work. 

If  the  Revolution  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
Reformation  on  its  political  side,  it  was  equally  so  on 
its  intellectual,  and  both  had  their  roots  in  Christianity 
itself,  or  rather  in  certain  aspects  of  it.  The  New  Testa- 
ment lays  very  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual,  and  although  this  was  ignored 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  man  in  his  corporate 
capacity  was  the  basis  of  government,  it  was  taught  by 
the  Protestants  as  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Once  the  theory  that  man  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
dividual by  God  began  to  gain  ground  it  was  but  an 
easy  step  to  the  belief  that  the  individual  should  also 
count  for  something  in  the  State,  and  so  the  way  was 
clear  for  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  that  government 
should  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In 
the  Shorter  Catechism  it  is  declared  that  "When  God 
had  created  man  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  with 
him",  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  idea  of  primitive  man 
as  an  individual  capable  of  making  contracts  was  gen- 
erally accepted — a  theory  which  Hooker  had  already 
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put  forward.  If,  then,  primitive  man  could  make  such 
•agreements  with  God  he  could  also  make  them  with 
his  rulers  and  with  his  fellow  men,  and  Hobbes  carried 
the  doctrine  of  a  "Social  Contract"  from  the  sphere  of 
religion  into  that  of  politics,  with  consequences  that  in 
the  end  were  most  far  reaching. 

Once  it  was  established  that  contracts  had  been  made 
the  question  was  not  long  in  arising  whether  they  had 
been  broken.  Theologians  of  all  creeds  of  course  agreed 
that  the  compact  between  God  and  man  had  been  broken 
by  the  latter,  for  upon  this  depended  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  of  Man,  which  was  not  seriously  disputed 
until  the  appearance  of  Hegel  and  Darwin  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  If,  then,  one  compact  had  been  broken, 
why  not  another?  So  Rousseau  wrote  his  "Contrat  So- 
cial" to  prove  that  early  man  had  been  born  free  but 
that  his  luckless  successor  was  everywhere  in  chains. 
The  development  of  the  ideas  to  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  given  birth  was  now  complete,  and  the  political 
liberty  of  the  subject  became  the  watchword  of  the  re- 
former of  the  future  just  as  spiritual  liberty  had  been 
that  of  his  predecessor  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
To  the  present  generation,  living  in  an  age  of  urban 
civilization  when  in  the  interests  of  the  community  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  is  every  day  being  more  nar- 
rowly curtailed,  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  doctrine 
with  such  faulty  premises  for  its  foundation  should  have 
taken  the  world  by  storm,  and  to  understand  the  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  forget  a  good  deal  that  is  a  mere  com- 
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monplace  to-day.  At  a  time  when  the  existing  regime 
was  based  upon  a  set  of  circumstances  which  had  wholly 
passed  away  it  was  but  natural  that  any  weapon  that 
came  to  hand  should  be  grasped  by  the  reformers,  espe- 
cially when  victory  would  imply  the  establishment  of  a 
hitherto  untried  order  in  the  body  politic.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  liberty  urges  its  case,  authority  can  reply 
with  a  confident  assertion  of  superior  efficiency,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — to  use  a  colloquial- 
ism— the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg,  for  authority  had 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  while 
liberty  had  not  been  tried  at  all. 

These  ideas  had  gradually  been  evolved  through 
several  generations  of  thinkers  all  over  Europe,  but  it 
was  by  Frenchmen  that  they  were  forged  into  the 
weapon  that  slew  the  anc'ten  regime.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of  political  sci- 
ence than  the  domination  exercised  by  French  thought. 
Englishmen,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  may 
supply  the  facts  by  the  working  of  their  national  insti- 
tutions either  before  or  after  the  theory  behind  those 
facts  has  been  analysed,  but  the  analysis  is  always  car- 
ried out  by  a  Frenchman.  There  is  something  curiously 
stimulating  about  the  way  in  which  the  French  genius 
argues  a  case,  even  when  its  basis  is  by  no  means  wholly 
accurate,  that  the  thinker  of  no  other  nationality  can 
approach.  If  this  is  true  to-day,  when  French  thought 
in  one  aspect  is  responsible  for  Bolshevism  and  in  an- 
other has  provided  Fascism  with  whatever  claim  to  a 
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philosophic  defence  it  can  put  forward,  it  was  doubly 
true  in  the  eighteeenth  century  when  Paris  was  a  centre 
for  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  doctrines  long 
before  the  Bourbon  throne  appeared  to  be  in  the  least 
danger  of  subversion.  The  old  French  monarchy  has 
been  defined  as  a  despotism  tempered  with  epigrams, 
and  there  is  considerable  point  to  the  gibe.  In  fact, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  strength,  even  if 
it  were  only  magna  vis  InertlcBy  of  the  old  order  in  re- 
sisting the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  intellectuals: 
indeed,  its  long  resistance  proved  in  the  end  its  undo- 
ing, for  when  the  final  crash  came  it  was  discovered  to 
have  been  undermined  even  more  completely  than  had 
been  expected. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Encyclopsedists  spread  all  over 
Europe  before  they  began  to  be  applied  in  France.  Just 
as  to-day  when  the  French  government  is  a  Parlia- 
mentary republic  and  the  greatest  thinkers  in  the  coun- 
try are  either  Nationalists  or  Communists,  so  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  anc'ien  reglTne  continued  in 
power  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  have  a  single  intellec- 
tual of  any  note  on  its  side.  How  long  it  takes  for  an 
idea  to  pass  from  the  study  to  the  street,  even  in  these 
days  of  newspapers,  is  a  moot  point,  but  it  is  probably 
considerably  longer  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
two  hundred  years  ago  the  transition  must  have  been 
slower  still.  In  these  circumstances  a  pamphlet  such  as 
the  "Contrat  Social"  of  Rousseau,  which  summed  up 
all  the  arguments  against 'the  existing  order  in  a  hun- 
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dred  odd  pages,  was  of  incalculable  importance,  and 
the  theory  that  government  depends  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed  became  the  watchword  of  the  discon- 
tented. What  Hooker,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  had  ad- 
vanced more  or  less  as  philosophical  arguments,  to- 
gether with  the  gibes  of  Voltaire,  was  fashioned  by 
Rousseau  into  a  programme  of  revolution,  though  it 
was  not  until  twenty  years  after  his  death  that  it  actually 
took  effect. 

Against  the  attacks  of  the  Encyclopaedists  the  ancten 
regime  was  powerless.  It  was  based  upon  facts,  not  upon 
theories,  and  the  facts  were  those  of  an  age  which  had 
passed  away.  The  social,  economic,  and  religious  dis- 
turbances caused  by  such  events  as  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  Reformation  had  called  for  govern- 
ment by  a  strong  executive  if  civilization  was  to  avoid 
shipwreck,  but  those  circumstances  had  long  since  ceased 
to  operate.  Religious  enthusiasm  was  at  a  lower  ebb 
during  the  eighteenth  century  than  at  any  date  since  the 
recognition  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  and  neither 
in  the  Catholic  nor  in  the  Protestant  countries  was  there 
the  least  fear  that  sectarian  fervour  would  endanger  the 
security  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the 
first  signs  of  the  rise  of  industrialism  were  already  to  be 
discerned  by  the  more  observant,  it  was  still  a  far  cry 
to  the  day  when  Capital  and  Labour  were  to  struggle 
for  mastery  as  fiercely  as  ever  Catholic  and  Protestant 
had  done  of  old.  In  short,  the  day  of  the  strong  execu- 
tive had  at  once  passed  and  not  yet  dawned.  The  old 
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order  was  based  neither  upon  theory  nor  upon  existing 
fact,  and  in  the  end  it  made  little  show  of  resistance. 
Like  Louis  XVI  it  capitulated  because  it  had  no  ef- 
fective means  of  defence,  and  democracy  once  more 
carried  the  day. 

At  the  same  time,  just  as  many  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  survived  the  close  of  the  era  in  which 
they  originated,  so  did  the  Benevolent  Despotism  leave 
its  mark  for  ever  upon  the  nations  where  it  had  flour- 
ished. In  far  more  cases  than  is  generally  supposed 
triumphant  democracy  utilized,  though  sometimes  un- 
der another  name,  the  machinery  of  government  which 
it  had  inherited  from  the  old  order,  and  even  more  fre- 
quently it  adopted  its  predecessor's  policy.  If  there  was 
one  aim  more  than  another  which  had  characterized  the 
Benevolent  Despotism  alike  in  England,  France,  and 
Spain  it  was  administrative  centralization,  and  democ- 
racy has  pursued  the  same  goal  with  such  fervour  as  to 
provoke  to-day  the  inevitable  reaction,  at  any  rate  in 
the  older  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Even  the 
boards  and  councils  through  which  the  Benevolent 
Despotism  had  worked  were  often  left  intact  while 
made  responsible  to  the  people  rather  than  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  to  this  day  the  most  important  Cabinet  Min- 
isters of  Great  Britain  are  officially  no  more  than  King 
George's  secretaries,  though  in  fact  they  are  answerable 
solely  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  through  him  to  the 
House'  of  Commons.  If  the  foundations  of  modern  Eu- 
rope are  to  be  found  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  greater 
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part  of  the  superstructure  was  erected  by  the  ancten 
regime^  and  after  the  first  wild  outbreak  of  destruction 
was  over  democracy  was  content  to  perfect  the  ma- 
chinery which  it  had  inherited.  No  thinking  man  or 
woman  would  pretend  that  modern  history  began  with 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 
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CHAPTER    VI 
THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  EUROPE 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  like  the 
triumph  of  Augustus,  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
and  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  past,  and  like  the 
commencement  of  the  Great  War  in  the  future,  began 
a  new  era.  The  storming  of  the  Bastille  and  the  collapse 
of  the  French  monarchy  took  men  by  surprise,  for  they 
revealed  in  a  flash  how  weak  the  anc'ien  regime  had  in 
reality  become.  Indeed,  the  events  of  those  days  are 
both  a  lesson  and  a  warning,  for  they  show  that  unless 
the  institutions  of  a  nation  correspond  with  its  needs 
they  will  in  course  of  time  become  a  mere  fagade,  how- 
ever imposing  in  the  eyes  of  the  uncritical,  ready  to  fall 
before  the  first  serious  gale  that  blows.  The  age  which 
was  beginning  was  one  of  democracy,  and  although,  as 
has  been  said,  the  old  forms  might  be  preserved  here 
and  there,  the  spirit  had  departed  from  them,  and  the 
actual  rulers  of  Europe  sought  their  mandate  not  from 
the  monarchs  who  in  the  majority  of  cases  continued 
to  be  the  titular  heads  of  States,  but  from  the  people 
who  alone  could  invest  them  with  real  power. 

Liberty  became  the  watchword  of  the  new  era,  and 
Liberalism  its  creed.  In  every  department  of  literature, 
of  art,  and  of  life  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  tra- 
ditions which  had  grown  up  under  the  Benevolent  Des- 
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potism,  and  there  was  not  more  difference  between  the 
government  of  England  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  there  was  between  the 
poetry  of  Pope  and  that  of  Scott.  Authority  was  every- 
where dethroned,  and  liberty  reigned  in  its  stead.  How- 
ever, if  one  looks  a  little  closer  at  the  epoch  which  be- 
gan with  the  French  Revolution  it  is  to  discover  that 
it  was  not  marked  by  so  many  novel  and  hitherto  un- 
known features  as  is  sometimes  maintained.  The  whole 
history  of  government  is  the  history  of  a  pendulum 
swinging,  now  in  the  direction  of  liberty,  now  in  that 
of  authority,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  demand, 
but  however  far  it  may  go  to  the  one  side  it  always 
returns  to  the  other  sooner  or  later.  The  form  in  which 
liberty  or  authority  manifests  itself  varies,  though 
democracy  is  on  the  whole  more  favourable  to  the 
former  and  monarchy  and  aristocracy  to  the  latter  j  yet 
there  have  been  many  occasions  in  the  world's  history 
when  democracies  have  shown  themselves  as  tyrannical 
as  the  worst  of  despots,  and  aristocracies  and  monarchies 
have  proved  to  be  tolerant  in  the  extreme.  Ruskin,  with 
a  pessimism  worthy  of  Hardy,  once  wrote  that  "it  is  of 
small  importance  to  any  of  us  whether  we  get  liberty j 
but  of  the  greatest  that  we  deserve  it."  The  age  in 
which  he  lived,  however,  was  not  content  with  such  a 
modest  goal,  and  it  would  not  rest  until  liberty  had 
been  inscribed  upon  the  banners  of  the  State.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times — and,  incidentally,  on 
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more  than  one  occasion  the  cause  of  its  overthrow  by 
its  subtler  rivals — ^that  so  long  as  it  enjoys  the  appear- 
ance of  liberty  it  cares  very  little  about  the  reality, 
while  the  deserving  of  it  has  never  interested  the  sov- 
ereign people  in  the  least. 

At  the  same  time  even  the  most  bigoted  supporter  of 
authority  must  admit  that  through  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  liberty  greater  triumphs  were  won  by 
humanity  during  the  nineteenth  century  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  It  was  an  age  of  inven- 
tion, and  invention  is  essentially  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  of  the  State.  The  Benevolent  Des- 
potism, in  its  later  days,  handicapped  trade  and  industry 
by  its  insistence  upon  regulations  which,  however  neces- 
sary at  the  time  of  their  inception,  had  long  since  be- 
come merely  irritating  anachronisms  j  on  all  sides  there 
was  "the  clutch  of  dead  man's  fingers  in  live  flesh." 
Once  industrialism  had  become  an  accomplished  fact  it 
had  to  be  regulated  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  so  authority  once  more  came  into  its 
own,  but  that  day  was  far  distant,  and  in  the  meantime 
liberty  enjoyed  undisputed  sway.  It  transformed  the 
world  on  its  material  side,  and  if  it  from  time  to  time 
degenerated  into  license  the  benefits  it  conferred  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  enumeration  of  the  damage 
which  it  inflicted.  There  has  arisen  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  a  school  of  writers  who  can  see  noth- 
ing good  in  the  age  which  began  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  although  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
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with  them  that  much  was  destroyed  which  could  with 
advantage  have  been  preserved,  yet  great  abuses  de- 
mand desperate  remedies,  and  that  the  former  flour- 
ished in  abundance  under  the  old  order  there  can  be 
no  shadow  of  doubt.  It  may  be  that  had  the  Benevolent 
Despotism  come  to  an  end  sooner  its  last  days  would 
have  been  more  peaceful,  but  in  that  case  the  blame 
must  be  placed  upon  human  nature  itself,  for  in  the 
mass  humanity  is  almost  invariably  patient  and  will 
suffer  much  in  the  hope  that  time  will  bring  relief: 
when,  however,  such  does  not  prove  to  be  the  case  it 
will  rise  in  a  blind  orgy  of  destruction,  and  demolish 
a  good  deal  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
retained.  So  it  was  with  the  anc'ien  regime^  and  our  re- 
gret that  much  was  destroyed  that  could  have  been 
preserved  must  be  tempered  by  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  time  it  fell  the  whole  system  had  long 
outlived  its  usefulness. 

In  the  new  era  which  began  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  chief  problem  which  the  states- 
men of  the  world  found  themselves  called  upon  to 
face  was  to  decide  upon  the  limit  beyond  which  liberty 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go.  We  have  already  seen  how, 
in  the  religious  sphere,  this  same  question  had  con- 
fronted the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  not  even 
the  most  extreme  Protestant  was  prepared  to  extend  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  so  far  as  to  cover  the  excesses  of 
John  of  Leyden  and  his  followers  j  nor  in  the  years  to 
come  would  so  stout  a  democrat  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
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admit  that  it  covered  the  right  of  secession,  though  an- 
other President  of  the  United  States  was  to  proclaim 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  is  a  perilously  narrow  one.  John 
Stuart  Mill  stated  the  problem  with  his  usual  lucidity 
when  he  wrote:  "All  that  makes  existence  valuable  to 
any  one,  depends  on  the  enforcement  of  restraints  upon 
the  actions  of  other  people" 3  and  again:  "The  liberty 
of  the  individual  must  be  thus  far  limited  3  he  must 
not  make  himself  a  nuisance  to  other  people."  In  short, 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  depends  upon  the  practice 
of  mutual  restraint,  but  with  human  nature  as  imperfect 
as  it  unfortunately  is,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the 
restraint  would  have  to  be  external,  that  is  to  say 
imposed  by  the  government  or  by  authority  of  some 
sort  3  but  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  that  liberty  of 
the  individual  which  was  the  watchword  of  the  age? 
Just  as  the  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been 
called  upon  to  decide  what  belonged  to  God  and  what 
to  Csesar,  so  those  of  the  period  which  began  with  the 
French  Revolution  have  had  to  devise  a  boundary  line 
between  the  rights  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  decision  has  been  equally  difficult. 

The  hundred  and  forty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  fall,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  government  is  concerned,  into  three  main 
divisions.  The  first  covers  the  period  down  to  that  year 
of  revolutions,  1848,  and  during  it  democracy  was 
conducting  a  victorious  offensive,  though  not  without 
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local  reverses,  against  what  had  come  to  be  described  as 
reaction,  but  what  was  really  the  influence  of  the  Benev- 
olent Despotism  still  fighting  to  reassert  itself.  The 
second  era,  which  carries  the  story  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War,  marks  the  heyday  of  democ- 
racy, when  its  principles  were  triumphant  not  only  in 
Europe  and  America  but  also  in  the  Orient,  where  lip 
service  at  any  rate  was  universally  paid  to  them:  at  the 
same  time  serious  conflicts  of  an  economic  nature  began 
to  break  out  in  the  democratic  State,  and  men  com- 
menced to  express  doubts  whether  the  existing  system 
of  government  could  deal  with  them.  Finally,  there  is 
the  period  of  the  Great  War  and  its  aftermath,  when 
in  many  countries  the  lamp  of  democracy  was  extin- 
guished, and  in  others  government,  though  democratic 
in  theory,  became  monarchical  or  oligarchical  in  fact. 
It  is  with  the  first  of  these  eras  that  the  present  chapter 
will  deal  J  but  before  thus  descending  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  little  closer  at 
that  principle  of  liberty  which  has  played  so  large 
a  part  in  the  history  of  mankind  since  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  also  to  examine  the  attitude  towards 
government  which  prevailed  during  most  of  the 
time. 

Of  the  four  types  of  liberty — religious,  political, 
economic,  and  social — the  French  Revolution  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  first  two.  It  completed  the 
work  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  religious  freedom  was  established 
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throughout  the  world — a  solid  gain  which  is  unlikely 
ever  to  be  lost.  The  overthrow  of  the  old  order  was 
for  a  time  thought  to  be  in  itself  synonymous  with  the 
establishment  of  political  liberty,  but  the  rise  of  in- 
dustrialism soon  raised  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
political  and  economic  freedom  were  compatible.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  endorse  the  policy  of  laissez  jaire  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  democracy, 
but  the  only  possible  outcome  was  sweated  labour  and 
the  existence  of  the  conditions  which  Disraeli  de- 
scribed so  graphically  in  "Sybil."  It  was  no  use  pro- 
claiming that  all  men  were  by  nature  free  and  equal, 
for  in  relation  to  his  employer  the  workman  was  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  for  the  State  in  the  name  of 
liberty  merely  to  hold  the  ring  for  the  fight  between 
Capital  and  Labour  was  to  give  its  tacit  approval  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  until,  as  hap- 
pened in  Russia,  the  balance  was  forcibly  redressed  by 
revolution.  As  for  social  liberty,  it  was  very  largely 
bound  up  with  the  emancipation  of  women,  in  itself  an 
indirect  rather  than  a  direct  consequence  of  the  triumph 
of  democracy,  and  of  recent  years  at  any  rate  it  has 
been  more  secure,  save  so  far  as  the  question  of  divorce 
is  concerned,  under  autocratic  rather  than  under  demo- 
cratic governments.  Throughout  the  period  under 
review  the  leading  thinkers  were  occupied  in  endeavour- 
to  find  a  system  which  should  ensure  to  the  ordinary 
citizen  the  maximum  amount  of  liberty  of  all  four 
kinds,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  vast  majority 
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of  the  makers  of  constitutions  thought  that  political 
freedom  was  the  only  goal  to  be  attained. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  one 
type  of  constitution  should  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  universally  applicable.  In  America  it  was  modelled 
as  closely  as  possible  upon  that  in  force  at  Washington 
with  a  French  spirit  pervading  the  whole,  and  in  Europe 
that  of  England  was  taken  as  the  pattern.  It  was  argued 
that  because  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  enjoyed  political  freedom  it  must  be  due  to 
some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  constitutions  under  which 
they  lived,  and  so  these  constitutions  were  adopted 
wholesale,  until  no  country  felt  that  it  was  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  comity  of  nations  until  it  had  a  king  or 
president  and  two  chambers  elected  upon  an  extended 
franchise.  This  phase  lasted  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  showed  how  shifting  were  the  sands  upon 
which  so  many  of  these  political  systems  were  built,  and 
as  a  result  it  has  come  to  be  realized  that  in  the  matter 
of  constitutions  one  country's  meat  may  be  another's 
poison.  For  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  French 
Revolution,  however,  there  was  such  a  mania  for  po- 
litical uniformity  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  disease. 

In  actual  fact  the  French  Revolution  was  by  no  means 
so  creative  a  factor  in  history  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
For  a  time  the  pendulum  swung  violently  in  the  di- 
rection of  license,  but  before  very  long  it  reverted  to  a 
more  central  position.  The  revolutionary  forces  were 
like  a  flood  which  covered  the  whole  countryside,  ob- 
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literating  at  first  the  old  familiar  landmarks,  but  with 
the  passage  of  time  the  waters  receded,  and  what  had 
been  submerged  reappeared,  changed  no  doubt  in  many 
ways,  but  still  recognizable.  Many  of  the  institutions  of 
the  ancten  regime  were  retained,  and  the  really  im- 
portant transformation  was  one  of  spirit — the  consti- 
tution was  based  on  the  people,  not  on  the  monarch. 
In  spite  of  the  attempt  to  put  back  the  clock  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  authority  was  fighting  a  losing 
battle  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  such  was  the  case  was  due  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  not  only  possible  but  very  easy  to  exaggerate 
its  material  results,  many  of  the  changes  which  are  laid 
at  its  door  by  friends  and  foes  alike  would  probably 
have  taken  place  anyhow,  yet  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  overemphasize  the  effect  it  had  upon  the 
popular  attitude  towards  government.  In  the  republican 
countries  the  form  of  constitution  was,  of  course, 
changed  as  well  as  the  spirit,  but  in  the  monarchical  ones 
the  metamorphosis  was  only  slightly  less  noticeable.  The 
monarch  is  still  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  the 
appearance  of  his  authority  is  kept  up  long  after  he  has 
ceased  to  enjoy  any  real  power,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
ministers  were  deceived.  So  to-day  the  people  are  flat- 
tered by  Press  and  politicians  alike  as  the  rulers  of  the 
State,  though  in  reality  the  opinion  of  a  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  or  of  a  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  British  Industries  counts  for  more  than  that  of 
the  whole  electorate  of  Great  Britain.   The  French 
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Revolution,  like  the  Great  War,  brought  about  a  change 
of  fact,  but  it  is  always  a  long  while,  outside  logical 
France,  before  the  forms  are  altered  to  correspond. 

It  has  been  remarked  earlier  in  the  present  work  that 
in  any  period  of  rapid  transition  mankind  usually  re- 
sorts to  autocracy  to  guide  it  through  the  dangers 
ahead,  and  so  it  was  with  France  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  excesses  of  the  Revolutionaries 
soon  alarmed  middle-class  opinion,  and  when  the  more 
extreme  of  them  began  to  dally  with  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist doctrines  it  became  clear  that  the  first  man  who 
was  capable  of  calling  a  halt  to  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion would  have  the  vast  mass  of  public  opinion  on  his 
side.  This  was  the  secret  of  Napoleon's  success.  Almost 
more  than  that  of  any  ruler  since  Charlemagne  his 
career  has  been  misrepresented  by  legends  little  better 
than  lies,  but  in  actual  fact  he  was  a  dictator  chosen  to  do 
a  particular  piece  of  work,  nartiely  to  consolidate  the 
French  Revolution,  and  in  this  he  resembled  all  dic- 
tators, both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called.  No  European  dictator  has 
ever  been  able  to  make  his  power  hereditary,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  do  so  Napoleon  neglected  the  warning  con- 
veyed in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire:  if  a  country 
desires  a  hereditary  monarchy  it  goes  to  some  other 
line  than  that  whose  sole  claim  rests  upon  brute  force, 
which  is,  and  must  be,  always  the  basis  of  the  dictator's 
authority.  Napoleon  was  supported  whole-heartedly 
while  he  carried  on  the  work  of  producing  order  out  of 
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chaos,  and  even  such  atrocities  as  the  murder  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien  were  condoned,  but  during  the  later 
days  of  the  Empire  it  was  felt  that  too  high  a  price  was 
being  paid,  and  when  Napoleon  fell  he  was  regretted 
by  few  save  the  soldiers.  The  Napoleonic  legend,  which 
later  enabled  his  nephew  to  rule  France  for  eighteen 
years,  grew  up  after  the  great  Corsican's  death,  and  was 
sedulously  fostered  by  publicists  hostile  to  the  restored 
Bourbons. 

This  idea  of  a  dictator  exercising  despotic  power  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  at  the  same  time  consolidating 
the  work  of  revolution  was  not  a  new  one,  since  few 
ideas  in  the  matter  of  government  are  or  can  be  new, 
but  it  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  political 
thought  of  Europe  ever  since.  In  reality,  it  lay  behind 
the  rule  of  Pisistratus  and  of  Julius  Csesar,  as  well  as 
that  of  Cromwell,  and  more  recently,  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  Mussolini  and  by  Lenin,  though  in  very  different 
circumstances.  On  the  face  of  it  there  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  but  it  represents  one  of  the  many  attempts  to 
combine  liberty  with  authority.  The  idea  of  the  crowned 
Jacobin  has  never  lost  its  hold  in  France,  and  during  his 
last  premiership  M.  Clemenceau  was  in  practically  the 
same  position  as  Napoleon  had  been  as  First  Consul,  but 
being  a  much  older  man,  as  well  as  a  far  greater  cynic, 
he  never  aspired  any  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
revolutionary  authority  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  revival  of  the  old  monarchical  authority  at 
which  the  French  Royalists  aim,  and  Mr.  Jacques  Bain- 
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ville  expressely  states  that  it  was  this  Jacobin  spirit,  so 
repugnant  to  the  parties  of  the  Right  in  the  French 
Chamber,  that  prevented  the  election  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  to  the  presidency  of  France  on  the  resignation  of 
M.  Poincare.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  it 
has  never  captured  the  popular  imagination,  the  short 
rule  of  Cromwell  in  the  former  excepted,  though  in 
both  countries  there  is  a  handful  of  Communists  who  pin 
their  faith  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

If  the  other  European  countries  did  not  pass  through 
the  same  phase  of  Napoleonic  despotism  it  was  because 
in  their  case  the  pendulum  had  not  swung  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  license.  The  French  Revolution  affected 
them  at  second  hand,  and  in  spite  of  occasional  risings 
the  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new  was  on 
the  whole  effected  more  peacably  than  in  France. 
Democratic  government  might  be  longer  in  coming,  but 
it  was  more  ordered  and  less  tumultuous  when  it  came. 
When,  however,  the  break  with  the  past  was  sudden  the 
dictator  made  his  appearance,  and  this  was  the  reason 
for  the  rise  of  national  heroes  such  as  Garibaldi,  Manin, 
and  Kossuth.  Yet  as  a  general  rule  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolutionaries  gave  pause  to  most  of  those 
abroad  who  sympathized  with  their  aims,  with  the 
result  that  democratic  principles  were  more  gradually 
applied  outside  France.  Just  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  outrages  of  the  Anabaptists  deterred 
very  many  Protestants  from  pushing  their  theories  too 
far,  so  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  massacres  perpe- 
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trated  by  the  Jacobins  postponed  the  full  triumph  of 
democracy  for  no  inconsiderable  period.  Indeed,  for 
many  years  the  old  governments  were  able  to  rally  the 
propertied  classes  to  their  side  by  frightening  them 
with  the  bogey  of  a  bloody  revolution. 

The  French  Revolution  also  gave  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  the  nationalist  movements  which  had  originally 
come  into  existence  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Perhaps  the  worst  lesson  that  democracy  has  taught  the 
nations  is  how  to  hate,  but  it  was  inevitable.  Once  sover- 
eignty was  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  people  their 
national  consciousness  was  aroused  as  never  before,  and 
nation  began  to  strive  with  nation,  and  race  with  race. 
This  development  was,  of  course,  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  age-old  tendency  of  political  units  to  increase  in 
size,  and  the  result  was  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War  which,  although  it  left  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  the  only  really  first-class  Powers 
in  the  world,  nevertheless  created  a  number  of  new 
States  based  upon  nationality  alone.  Government  since 
the  French  Revolution  has  thus  been  called  upon  to 
allow  for  this  new  factor  which,  paradoxically  enough, 
seems  to  gain  rather  than  to  diminish  in  importance 
with  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication, 
so  that  to-day  a  victory  at  a  ping-pong  tournament  or 
in  a  beauty  contest  is  hailed  as  a  national  triumph.  It 
may  be  that  one  day  mankind  will  realize  that  the  in- 
toxication of  a  nationalism  run  mad  produces  the  head- 
ache of  a  world  war,  but  in  the  meantime  governments 
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will  only  neglect  nationalist  ambitions  at  their  peril,  and 
in  this  the  dictators  have  adopted  the  principles  held  by 
democracy. 

Can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  French  Revolution  was 
merely  the  connecting  link  between  the  Reformation 
and  the  Russian  Revolution — that  Rousseau  and  Robes- 
pierre bridged  the  gulf  between  Luther  and  Calvin  on 
the  one  hand  and  Marx  and  Lenin  on  the  other?  Those 
who  hold  this  view  maintain  that  just  as  religious 
liberty  was  won  at  the  Reformation  and  political  liberty 
at  the  French  Revolution,  so  economic  and  social  liberty 
was  secured  by  recent  events  in  Russia,  which  can  thus 
be  regarded  as  the  complement  of  the  two  previous 
movements.  To  accept  this  interpretation  is  to  take  the 
present  Russian  regime  at  its  face  value,  which  by  no 
means  all  critics  are  prepared  to  do,  and  to  admit  that 
it  has  established  economic  freedom  for  the  worker. 
Even,  however,  if  it  be  allowed  that  such  is  the  case  the 
most  convinced  Bolshevist  would  find  himself  hard  put 
to  it  to  prove  that  political  liberty  had  not  been  dis- 
carded in  the  process.  Soviet  Russia,  where  the  vote  of 
one  townsman  is  officially  counted  as  equal  to  those  of 
five  peasants,  is  an  oligarchy,  being  in  fact  ruled  by  the 
few  in  their  own  interests,  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  political  freedom  exists 
in  the  country,  nor,  to  give  them  their  due,  do  the  Bol- 
shevist leaders  assert  that  such  is  the  case,  for  they  admit 
that  what  they  term  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
must  continue  until  the  whole  population  is  converted 
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to  Communism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution does  appear  to  have  secured  social  liberty,  at  any 
rate  in  theory,  and  once  the  prejudice  against  everything 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  Moscow  has  died  down,  its  legis- 
lation on  social  matters  will  receive  the  praise  it  deserves. 
Yet  in  so  much  as  the  French  Revolution  made  political 
liberty  its  goal  while  the  Russian  has  abolished  it, 
the  latter  cannot  accurately  be  described  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  former,  and  its  evolution  rather  goes 
to  prove  that  the  two  forms  of  freedom  are  incompati- 
ble. 

When  one  turns  from  a  consideration  of  the  general 
to  an  examination  of  the  particular  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  it  is  to  be  confronted  with  a  paradox.  The 
Allies  entered  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  the  revolution- 
ary and  Napoleonic  wars  with  the  firm  conviction  not 
only  that  they  had  ridded  Europe  of  the  menace  of  the 
Corsican  ogre,  but  also  that  so  far  as  the  principles  of 
government  were  concerned  they  had  put  the  clock  back 
to  where  it  was  when  the  Bastille  still  stood.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  then  proceeded  to  complete  what  the 
sword  had  begun:  there  was  a  general  restoration  of 
monarchs  to  their  thrones — though  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  two  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  remained 
suppressed,  the  Holy  Alliance  was  formed  to  prevent 
any  recrudescence  of  democratic  ideas,  and  when  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  returned  to  their  homes  from  the 
Austrian  capital  it  must  have  seemed  that  the  world 
had  again  been  made  safe  for  despotism,  benevolent  or 
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Otherwise.  Then  the  unexpected  happened,  and  in  the 
hour  of  defeat  democracy  won  its  greatest  victory.  In 
spite  of  Metternich's  police,  the  Czar's  Cossacks,  and 
the  Neapolitan  prisons,  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment continued  to  gain  ground,  with  the  result  that  in 
half  a  century  from  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
there  was  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  which  did  not 
possess  a  constitution  of  a  more  or  less  popular  nature: 
Russia,  it  is  true,  remained  almost  the  only  exception, 
but  another  fifty  years  saw  her  fall  into  line  and  become 
a  regicide  republic.  The  political  ideas  of  the  vanquished 
had  overcome  those  of  the  victors,  just  as  the  ten  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Great 
War  have  witnessed  the  adoption  by  the  victorious 
Allies  of  those  authoritarian  principles  of  government 
against  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  fighting  j  so  the 
period  between  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  year  of 
revolutions,  1848,  saw  a  struggle  between  autocracy  and 
democracy  in  which  the  former  was  always  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
restored  monarchs  were  so  totally  lacking  in  imagina- 
tion as  to  suppose  that  force  alone  could  keep  democracy 
at  bay,  and  so  the  principle  of  legitimism  was  proclaimed 
as  the  basis  of  government.  Prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion the  idea  is  not  to  be  found,  and  it  was  in  actual  fact 
originated  by  Louis  XVIII.  That  monarch,  who,  had  he 
been  more  fortunate  in  his  younger  brother,  would 
to-day  have  been  acclaimed  one  of  the  great  statesmen 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  maker  of  modern 
France,  realized  not  only  that  force  is  a  poor  weapon 
against  an  idea  but  also  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
very  little  force  j  consequently,  he  based  his  claim  to  the 
French  crown  on  the  ground  of  legitimism,  and  with  the 
help  of  Chateaubriand's  pen  and  Talleyrand's  brain  he 
made  it  good,  eventually  dying  peacefully  in  his  bed  as 
King  of  France,  and  later  to  be  known  to  generations  of 
schoolboys  as  Louis  le  desire.  Unfortunately,  what  to 
Louis  XVIII  was  merely  an  argument  in  support  of  his 
restoration  became  to  later  monarchs  almost  a  religion, 
and  served  them  as  an  excuse  for  innumerable  atrocities. 
In  this  connection  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  the 
views  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  a  letter  to  Palmerston 
in  i860:  "Despotism  is  a  system  of  government  and  a 
horrible  onej  but  like  all  other  systems  it  has  its  laws 
and  its  usages,  which  are  pretty  much  the  same  every- 
where. Nicholas  marches  Poles  1500  miles  in  irons  to 
work  underground  for  life.  L.  Napoleon  sends  French- 
men to  die  of  fever  in  Cayenne,  has  a  lot  des  susfectSy 
and  suppresses  all  thought.  Austria  spies  and  imprisons 
and  flogs  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Naples  do  still  worse  j  but  none  of  these 
sovereigns  will  admit  that  they  are  acting  otherwise 
than  their  divine  rights  entitle  them  to  act  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  own  absolute  power  over  their  people, 
although  every  one  else  knows  that  their  system  is 
revolting  to  humanity  and  fatal  to  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  their  unfortunate  subjects."  A  system 
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which  could  justify  such  excesses  could  not  but  fall  into 
discredit,  and  so  in  the  end  proved  a  poor  weapon 
against  the  progress  of  democracy. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
intellectuals  rallied  to  the  democratic  cause  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  though  for  a  time  the  old  order  did  not 
lack  defenders,  and  for  this  the  repression  which  had 
characterized  the  Napoleonic  regime  was  doubtless  in  a 
large  measure  responsible,  for  thought  was  a  great  deal 
more  free  under  Louis  XVI  than  it  was  under  the  First 
Empire.  Burke  died  too  soon  to  rally  for  long  the 
wavering  ranks  of  authority,  but  he  handed  on  his 
torch  to  Von  Gentz,  who,  although  forgotten  now,  was 
a  great  force  in  his  day,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
propagandists  of  all  time.  The  Restoration  won  the  ap- 
proval of  Chateaubriand  and  Kotzebue,  and  Louis 
XVIII  was  so  munificent  a  patron  of  men  of  letters — 
Lamartine  served  in  his  bodyguard,  Guizot  was  one  of 
his  ministers,  and  Victor  Hugo  was  an  ardent  legitimist 
— that  until  his  death  it  seemed  just  possible  that  the  old 
alliance  between  authority  and  literature  might  be 
restored.  The  accession  of  Charles  X,  however,  made 
the  breach  complete,  and  the  July  Revolution  was  the 
work  of  a  handful  of  journalists  and  authors.  For  many 
years  to  come  literature  and  democracy  were  to  go 
hand  in  hand. 

In  this  connection  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  and  of  the  gradual  spread  of 
education,  which  latter  was  very  foolishly  opposed  by 
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the  partizans  of  the  old  order.  M.  Charles  Maurras, 
possibly  the  greatest  living  Frenchman,  has  shown  how 
intimately  the  decay  of  the  old  classical  spirit  in  litera- 
ture was  connected  with  the  spread  of  democratic  doc- 
trines, and  certain  it  is  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  held,  at  any  rate  in  later  life,  advanced 
views  on  political  questions.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  in- 
deed, himself  a  Tory,  but  he  was  an  exception  among 
his  contemporaries,  several  of  whom,  like  Byron,  actu- 
ally joined  the  ranks  of  militant  democracy.  It  is  true 
that  the  Romantic  Movement  laid  some  stress  upon 
certain  aspects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  made  no 
attempt  to  conduct  a  scientific  examination  of  mediaeval 
conditions,  and  in  appealing  to  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tant past  it  was  merely  seeking  for  a  weapon  against 
the  classical  tradition  for  which  the  now  moribund  anden 
regime  stood.  The  historians,  too,  were  almost  to  a  man 
on  the  side  of  democracy,  and  with  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion their  influence  soon  began  to  permeate  all  classes 
of  society.  The  more  the  supporters  of  the  old  order 
tried  to  check  the  tide  of  knowledge  the  more  odious 
both  they  and  their  cause  became  to  those  whose  interest 
it  was  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  reading  public.  In 
England,  in  particular,  the  muse  of  history  became  a 
lady  of  distinctly  Whiggish  proclivities,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  balance  has  been  to 
any  appreciable  extent  redressed.  The  nascent  power  of 
the  Press,  too,  was  exercised  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and 
the  few  thinkers  like  Comte  who  were  in  opposition 
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to  democracy  were  in  very  truth  but  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  weakness  of  the  old  order 
it  is  doubtful  whether  democracy  would  have  risen,  like 
a  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  quite  so  soon  after  its  solemn 
interment  at  Vienna  by  the  assembled  statesmen  of 
Europe  but  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  middle  class 
consequent  upon  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  is  true 
that  a  century  later  the  ultimate  results  of  that  move- 
ment were  to  place  authority  in  the  saddle  once  again, 
but  its  immediate  effect  was  to  complete  the  overthrow 
of  the  Benevolent  Despotism.  In  the  first  place  it 
brought  a  new  class  to  the  front,  and  in  the  second  it 
made  government  more  an  afFair  of  economics  and  less 
one  of  politics.  Now  although  the  old  order  had  come 
into  existence  very  largely  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
trade  due  to  the  discovery  of  America,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  its  methods  had  become  anti- 
quated in  the  extreme,  and  it  had  neither  the  will  nor 
the  skill  to  change  them.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  it  was  the 
manufacturer  who  was  the  lord  of  the  new  age,  and 
there  was  no  place  for  him  under  the  old  dispensation. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mid- 
dle class  should  have  rallied  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
In  the  many  risings  that  took  place  all  over  Europe  it 
may  have  been  artizans  and  peasants  who  did  the  fight- 
ing but  it  was  invariably  the  bourgeoisie  who  reaped 
the  fruits  of  victory,  and  it  was  generally  one  of  their 
number — a  Gladstone,  a  Thiers,  or  a  Canovas — ^who 
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guided  the  destinies  of  the  State,  though  sometimes  they 
preferred  to  govern  through  a  sympathetic  aristocrat 
like  Cavour  or  Palmerston.  As  power  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  enfeebled  autocracy  it  was  grasped  by  the 
middle  class,  who  proceeded  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tion by  establishing  constitutions  which,  whatever  the 
theory  upon  which  they  were  based,  concentrated  all 
effective  control  in  their  hands.  Probably  at  no  other 
period  of  the  world's  history  had  so  much  power  been 
centred  in  one  section  of  the  community  as  was  exercised 
by  the  middle  class  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  that  civilization  made  so  much  progress  during  that 
period  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  ability  and  to  the  honesty 
of  a  class  which  by  no  means  always  receives  its  deserts 
from  those  above  and  beneath  it. 

In  England  the  immediate  effect  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  France  was  to  retard  the  advance  of  democ- 
racy, but  its  ultimate  consequence  was  to  accelerate  it. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  it 
was  commonly  believed  in  Great  Britain  that  the  French 
were  merely  doing  what  the  English  had  done  a  cen- 
tury before.  Ere  long,  however,  the  true  nature  of 
what  was  happening  across  the  Channel  began  to  be 
appreciated,  and  the  propertied  classes  rallied  to  the 
defence  of  the  existing  order  in  Church  and  State.  Then 
came  Burke's  furious  denunciation  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  all  its  works,  and  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion the  old  party  distinctions  became  obliterated.  Every 
one,  whatever  his  previous  political  affiliations,  who  had 
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anything  to  lose  became  a  Tory,  and  the  ferocity  with 
which  all  democratic  sympathies  were  repressed  recalled 
the  methods  of  an  earlier  and  more  brutal  age.  As  Ed- 
ward Coxe  wrote  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar: 

"To  make  the  wrong  appear  the  right, 
And  keep  our  rulers  in, 
In  Walpole's  time  'twas  Jacobite, 
In  Pitt's  'tis  Jacobin!" 

And  the  same  ruthlessness  was  shown  towards  those 
who  approved  of  every  atrocity  that  took  place  in  Paris, 
and  towards  those  who  went  no  farther  than  to  advocate 
parliamentary  reform,  a  policy  which  Pitt  himself  had 
supported  in  his  earlier  days.  Even  when  the  "whiff 
of  grapeshot"  had  put  an  end  to  disorder  in  Paris  the 
old  feelings  continued  in  England,  and  throughout  the 
long  war  which  ended  at  Waterloo  it  was  made  impos- 
sible for  a  subject  of  George  III  to  be  both  a  patriot 
and  a  democrat.  In  fact,  the  only  principle  upon  which 
the  British  government  acted  in  domestic  affairs  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  one  of  frank  repression,  and 
no  discrimination  was  made  between  the  advocates  of 
reform  and  those  of  revolution. 

This  state  of  affairs  might  have  continued  for  many 
years  to  come  had  the  Tories  shown  the  same  ability  in 
time  of  peace  as  they  had  displayed  in  time  of  war,  but 
they  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  Cavour's  saying  that 
one  "can  do  anything  with  bayonets  except  sit  on  them", 
and  no  nation  can  permanently  be  governed  by  repres- 
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sion  alone.  Gradually,  too,  the  Tory  Party  came  to  be 
divided  between  the  pure  reactionaries  like  Eldon  and 
the  progressives  such  as  Canning,  while  the  Whigs 
joined  forces  with  the  Liberals.  For  a  time,  however,  it 
looked  as  if  revolution  after  the  French  manner  might 
ensue,  but  when  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  carried 
peaceably  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  parlia- 
mentary reform  would  likewise  be  passed  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner,  and  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
not  easy  to-day  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  apprehension  on  the  other  excited  by  a 
measure  which  after  all  only  extended  the  franchise 
to  a  few  hundred  thousand  citizens,  all  of  them  of  the 
male  sex  and  of  the  middle  class.  Yet  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  were  right,  if  not  in  their  opposition — that 
is  a  matter  of  opinion — at  any  rate  in  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  its  passage  into  law,  for  it  did 
very  definitely  close  one  era  in  British  history  and  mark 
the  commencement  of  another.  From  the  time  of  the 
First  Reform  Act  down  to  1885,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
until  the  Great  War,  Britain  was  governed  by  the  mid- 
dle class,  whereas  before  that  date  power  had  resided  in 
the  hands  of  the  landowning  aristocracy.  For  these 
reasons  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  the  history 
of  government  in  England  after  1832  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  as  one  connected  whole,  but  before  passing  to 
a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion upon  the  constitutional  development  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  beginning  of  that 
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decline  of  the  British  monarchy  which  has  been  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  history  of  the  past  hundred 
years. 

The  triumph  of  the  Whigs  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  more  particularly  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  dimmed 
by  the  energy  with  which  in  his  earlier  years  George  III 
had  set  himself  to  revive  the  royal  authority.  He  had 
very  cleverly  pursued  a  policy  of  divide  et  imfera  with 
such  success  that  he  restored  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
if  not  to  the  position  which  it  had  occupied  under  the 
Stuarts,  at  any  rate  higher  than  it  had  been  at  any 
time  since  his  great-grandfather  left  Hanover  for  Lon- 
don. This  experiment  was,  however,  cut  short  by  the 
king's  mental  affliction  and  by  the  sorry  show  which  his 
administration  made  in  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, but  for  the  rest  of  his  reign,  while  his  health 
lasted,  he  exercised  a  much  greater  control  over  the 
policy  of  his  ministers  than  either  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  done.  George  IV,  admittedly  one  of 
the  most  contemptible  men  who  have  ever  occupied  the 
British  or  any  other  throne,  allowed  the  royal  power  to 
decline  by  making  the  person  of  the  king  ridiculous, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  from  a  purely  consti- 
tutional point  of  view  no  marked  falling-off  in  the 
authority  of  the  monarch  is  to  be  noticed,  though  he 
only  agreed  to  Catholic  emancipation  under  pressure, 
and  his  personal  character  apart  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  Mr.  Shane  Leslie's  recent  defence  of  George 
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as  a  king.  His  brother  had  all  the  failings  of  that  earlier 
sailor  monarch,  James  II,  except  his  extraordinary 
vacillation  in  the  hour  of  danger.  William  went  as  far 
as  he  dared,  without  putting  everything  to  the  touch, 
in  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  but  he  signed  it  in 
the  end,  and  his  lack  of  personal  dignity  exposed  many 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Crown  which  the  fine  presence 
of  his  elder  brother  had  served  to  conceal.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  probably  be  just  to  say  that  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  in  England  which  had  been  restored 
to  considerable  independence  by  George  III  was  actu- 
ally little  less  when  William  IV  died  than  it  had  been 
twenty  years  earlier,  but  the  popularity  of  the  Crown 
as  an  institution  had  enormously  declined,  and  repub- 
lican sentiments  were  widely  held  when  Victoria  suc- 
ceeded her  uncle. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  France 
was  a  period  of  alternating  reform  and  reaction,  but 
democracy  gained  considerable  ground  on  the  balance. 
The  years  which  elapsed  between  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  and  the  collapse  of  the  July  Monarchy  fall 
into  three  separate  eras  which  are  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  each  of 
them  has  a  special  importance  of  its  own. 

Louis  XVIII,  a  monarch  to  whom  considerably  less 
than  justice  has  been  done  by  posterity,  aimed  above 
all  else  at  carrying  through  a  policy  of  consolidation, 
and  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in  the  task:  only  his  age 
and  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  which  forced  him 
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to  part  with  Decazes,  prevented  him  from  combining 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons  all  that  was  worth 
preserving  of  the  old  France  with  all  that  was  best  in 
the  new.  He  gave  his  subjects  a  constitution,  and  in 
spite  of  the  clamours  of  the  Right  he  maintained  it 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  correspondence  with  his 
ministers  proves  that  Louis  took  the  view  that  his  duty 
was  to  control  all  the  forces  of  French  national  life 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  he  took 
good  care  not  to  allow  any  party  or  interest  to  become 
too  strong.  His  policy  was  to  nationalize  the  monarchy 
and  to  royalize  France.  During  the  ten  years  of  his 
reign  there  was  a  distinct  possibility  that  the  country 
might  settle  down  to  an  orderly  development,  and,  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  the  intellectuals,  flattered  by 
the  royal  favour,  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  side  of 
authority.  It  is  true  that  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  it  is  clear  that  Louis  made  several  serious  mis- 
takes— he  trusted  too  much  to  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery which  he  had  inherited  from  the  Empire,  and 
he  did  not  restore  provincial  autonomy,  but  these  mis- 
takes were  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
his  system  in  the  next  reign,  so  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to 
Louis  to  stress  them  too  strongly.  In  setting  up  the 
principle  of  legitimate  monarchy  against  that  of  "Lib- 
erty, Equality,  Fraternity"  he  showed  himself  a  states- 
man of  the  very  first  order,  and  he  did  in  fact  persuade 
the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects  that  their  lives  and 
property  were  safer  under  his  authoritarian  rule  than 
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under  the  regime  which  his  critics  wished  to  set  up  in 
its  place.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII  democracy 
gained  very  little  ground  in  France,  and  what  headway 
it  did  make  was  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  when 
the  old  king  was  unable  to  exercise  any  effective  control 
upon  policy.  It  is  also  a  curious  commentary  upon 
French  history  that  Louis  XVIII  is  the  only  ruler  of 
France  since  1774  to  die  elsewhere  than  in  exile  or  upon 
the  scaffold. 

Charles  X  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
treme Right,  and  his  reign  marked  the  breakdown  of 
his  brother's  efforts  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new. 
He  certainly  intended  to  consolidate  what  Louis  had 
begun,  but  owing  to  his  inability  to  distinguish  between 
the  apparent  and  the  real  he  brought  the  whole  edifice 
down  in  less  than  six  years.  In  effect,  he  tried  to  unite 
two  incompatibles  en  bloc  instead  of  proceeding  by  way 
of  adaptation  and  selection.  M.  Pierre  de  la  Gorce, 
whose  studies  in  the  history  of  France  in  the  nineteenth 
century  have  earned  him  the  gratitude  of  all  scholars, 
is  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  reliance  which  Charles  placed  upon 
the  Church.  In  the  third  decade  of  last  century  or- 
ganized Christianity  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
blow  it  received  at  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Church  of  France  was  little  more  than  an  imposing 
fagade.  The  higher  clergy  were  recruited  from  the  pick 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  while  the  lower  displayed  that 
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devotion  to  duty  which  has  always  been  the  glory  of 
the  French  priesthood,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
taken  as  a  whole  they  formed  a  body  of  men  of  which 
any  nation  might  well  be  proud,  they  suffered  from  the 
defect  that  they  were  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII  it 
was  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  those 
who  left  college  was  a  practising  Catholic,  while  even 
among  the  cadets  at  St.  Cyr,  chosen  from  families  re- 
nowned for  their  devotion  to  throne  and  altar,  to  be 
'pratique  was  to  be  a  laughingstock  of  one's  comrades. 
Louis,  a  sceptic  himself,  took  for  granted  the  scepticism 
of  his  subj  ects,  and  consequently  was  never  in  danger  of 
over-estimating  the  influence  of  the  Church,  but  his 
brother,  as  devout  a  man  as  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  was 
deceived  by  appearances,  and,  like  James  II  of  England, 
lost  his  crown  as  a  result. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mistake  was  a  very  easy  one  for 
Charles  to  make,  for  he  was  naturally  desirous  of  at- 
taching to  his  cause  the  old  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  there  were  few  enough  of  them  left  that  were  any 
use  to  him.  In  pre-revolutionary  days  the  monarchy 
had  rested  foursquare  upon  the  aristocracy,  the  army, 
provincial  autonomy,  and  the  Church,  but  only  the  last 
of  these  survived.  The  nobility  had  lost  its  influence 
with  its  estates,  the  army  was  largely  Bonapartist  in 
sympathy,  and  provincial  privileges  were  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
Charles  should  have  inclined  towards  the  one  institu- 
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tion  upon  whose  support  he  could  depend,  especially  as 
he  had  a  new  enemy,  unknown  to  his  ancestors,  to  face 
— the  Press — and  even  to-day  there  are  people  who 
hold  that  the  pulpit  alone  can  answer  the  leading  article. 
In  an  age  when  circulation  rather  than  political  influence 
is  the  goal  of  journalism  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
conditions  which  obtained  a  century  ago  when  news- 
papers were  new,  and  were  read  from  cover  to  cover, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  effective 
opponents  of  the  restored  monarchy  were  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  and  the  Journal  des  Debats.  The  latest  biog- 
rapher of  Thiers,  Professor  Allison  of  Yale,  has  re- 
cently shown  how  the  July  Revolution  was  the  work 
of  a  handful  of  journalists,  and  that  outbreak  was  but 
the  culmination  of  a  long  newspaper  agitation. 

The  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  was  founded  upon 
a  false  analogy,  and  in  the  circumstances  it  is  astonish- 
ing, not  that  it  fell  so  soon,  but  that  it  lasted  so  long. 
It  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  close 
parallel  between  events  in  England  after  1660  and 
those  in  France  after  18 14.  Superficially  there  was  a 
resemblance,  but  those  who,  like  Guizot  and  Thiers, 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  the  two  countries  should  have  realized  how  in- 
complete the  parallel  really  was.  The  constitutional 
monarchy  in  England  was  based  upon  the  Whigs,  who 
drew  their  strength  from  the  families  whose  fortunes 
had  been  made  at  the  Reformation — in  other  words 
upon  a  class  which  did  not  exist  in  France:  moreover, 
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parliamentary  government  in  England  has  tradition  be- 
hind it,  whereas  across  the  Channel  it  neither  has,  nor 
ever  had,  any  real  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
When  Charles  X  fell  it  appeared  more  than  probable 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  would  be 
adopted,  and  its  proclamation  was  avoided  partly  for 
fear  that  it  might  entail  European  intervention  and 
partly  because  the  middle  class  were  afraid  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins.  Thus  Louis  Philippe 
was  only  called  to  the  throne  because  there  was  no  other 
alternative,  and  he  remained  on  it  so  long  as  this  state  of 
affairs  continued:  in  this  connection,  too,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  of  all  the  regimes  which  France  has  tried 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half,  including  even  the 
Commune  of  1871,  the  July  Monarchy  is  the  only  one 
whose  restoration  has  no  supporters  among  French- 
men to-day.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  France  made  very  considerable  progress  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  recent  writer,  Mr. 
C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  has  not  hesitated  to  give  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  French  people  were  probably  more 
free  and  better  off  then  than  ever  before  or  since.  In 
spite  of  the  insecure  basis  upon  which  his  throne  rested 
it  is  possible  that  Louis  Philippe  might  not  have  died 
in  exile  had  he  realized  that  with  the  progress  of  in- 
dustrialism the  country  was  changing  very  rapidly,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  ministers  ever  appreciated  the  fact. 
In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  a  monarchy  similar  in 
character  and  equally  lacking  in  tradition  was  founded 
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in  the  same  year,  and  still  flourishes  to-day,  but  Leopold 
was  an  abler,  as  well  as  a  younger  man  than  Louis 
Philippe,  and  he  never  made  the  mistake  of  drawing 
false  analogies  between  the  history  of  his  own  and  other 
countries.  The  July  Monarchy  and  all  that  it  repre- 
sented proved  but  an  episode  in  the  history  of  France. 
It  failed  because  it  rested  neither  upon  tradition  nor 
upon  force,  and  its  end  lacked  alike  the  dignity  of  the 
exit  of  Charles  X  and  the  pathos  of  the  surrender  at 
Sedan.  It  was  described  by  a  hostile  critic  as  exhibiting 
"all  the  old  frippery  of  the  Empire,  minus  the  glory, 
and  of  the  Restoration,  minus  the  dignity",  but,  above 
all,  its  failure  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing British  political  ideas  with  any  success  to  nations  to 
which  they  are  fundamentally  alien. 

If  the  July  Monarchy  itself  proved  but  an  episode 
in  French  history  the  circumstances  in  which  it  rose  have 
influenced  politics  in  France  ever  since.  The  feud  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  be- 
gun by  Louis  Philippe's  usurpation  of  his  kinsman's 
crown  in  1830,  continued  for  fifty  years,  and  so  divided 
the  parties  of  the  Right  as  to  hand  the  control  of  France 
over  to  those  who  were  the  supporters  of  revolutionary 
principles.  It  is  true  that  the  death  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  reunited  the  Royalists,  but  by  that  time  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  of  restoring  the  monarchy 
had  been  allowed  to  pass,  and  as  Bonapartism  became 
more  identified  with  conservatism,  at  any  rate  in  prac- 
tice, the  divisions  of  the  Right  have  been  perpetuated, 
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SO  that  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  to- 
day the  Third  Republic  owes  its  existence  more  to  the 
weakness  of  its  opponents  than  to  the  strength  of  its 
friends.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  French,  in 
many  ways  the  most  conservative  people  in  Europe, 
are  subject  to  a  regime  based  upon  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. 

In  Spain  the  collapse  of  the  old  order  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  French  invasion  of  1808,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  royal  family  in  France.  The  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  had  for  so  long  been 
centred  in  the  monarch  that  when  he  was  removed  no 
one  knew  who  was  to  exercise  authority  in  his  place.  The 
Council  of  Castille  made  a  hesitating  attempt  to  secure 
the  reins  of  power,  but  it  was  too  uncertain  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  some  of  its  members  were  too  strongly  sus- 
pected of  sympathy  with  the  invader,  for  the  effort  to 
be  successful.  Meanwhile  juntas  sprang  up  all  over 
Spain  as  the  struggle  against  the  French  proceeded,  and 
they  owed  a  more  or  less  nominal  allegiance  to  a  Junta 
Central  which  changed  its  place  of  meeting  in  accordance 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  military  situation.  This  body, 
be  it  noted,  was  intensely  loyal  to  Ferdinand,  and  all 
business  was  transacted  in  his  name.  In  18 10  the  Junta 
Central  repaired  to  Cadiz,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  few  towns  still  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and 
resigned  its  power  to  a  Council  of  Regency,  but  before 
doing  so  it  convoked  a  Cortes  of  all  Spain  in  two  houses, 
which  were  later  reduced  to  a  single  chamber.  This  was 
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a  purely  revolutionary  measure,  since  no  such  body  was 
known  to  the  constitution,  for  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  Aragon  and  Castille  had  not  been  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  single  Cortes,  as  had  been  the  case  when 
Leon  and  Castille  became  united.  When  the  assembly 
met,  it  at  once  became  evident  that  two  parties  were 
struggling  for  mastery:  on  the  one  side  were  those  who 
realized  how  little  Spain  desired  representative  govern- 
ment and  how  angry  Ferdinand  would  be  at  such  a  step 
having  been  taken  in  his  absence,  while  on  the  other 
were  the  men  who  were  infected  with  the  ideas  to  which 
the  French  Revolution  had  given  birth,  and  who  were 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  suspension  of  all 
regular  government  to  put  them  into  practice.  The 
strength  of  this  latter  faction  lay  in  the  seaports,  which 
have  always  been  the  home  of  radicalism,  and  as  they 
were  at  that  date  almost  the  only  part  of  Spain  able  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Cortes  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  extremists  had  a  majority  on  that  body.  The 
Council  of  Regency  soon  found  itself  unable  to  work 
with  the  new  masters  of  the  country,  and  resigned,  only, 
however,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  more  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  the  larger  part  of  the  deputies.  At 
length,  in  1812,  the  Cortes  completed  the  work  upon 
which  it  had  been  engaged — to  the  almost  complete 
neglect  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Napoleon — 
and  promulgated  the  memorable  constitution  which  has 
since  taken  its  name  from  the  year  that  saw  its  birth. 
The  main  points  of  this  extraordinary  document  were 
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that  Spain  was  to  be  governed  by  a  moderate  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  the  right  of  making  laws  vested  in  the 
Crown  and  one  chamber,  and  for  the  election  of  the 
latter  all  males  over  the  age  of  twenty-five  were  to 
possess  the  franchise,  while  the  actual  selection  of  the 
deputies  was  indirect,  and  involved  four  separate  proc- 
esses. Whether  this  constitution  would  have  worked 
in  a  country  which  had  been  accustomed  to  representa- 
tive government  for  several  centuries  is  a  moot  point, 
but  that  it  was  totally  unsuited  to  Spain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  for  a  inoment  be 
in  doubt.  It  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  both  the 
king  and  the  Church,  and  yet  these  were  the  only  two 
institutions  which  the  country  had  known  since  the  days 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  More  important  than  the 
actual  details  of  the  Constitution  of  1 8 1 2,  for  it  proved 
quite  useless  when  put  into  practice,  is  the  influence 
which  it  came  to  exercise  over  the  politics  of  Southern 
Europe:  for  nearly  a  generation  after  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon every  popular  rising,  not  only  in  Spain  itself, 
but  in  Portugal,  Piedmont  and  Naples,  demanded  the 
immediate  enactment  of  the  Constitution  of  i8i2,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  republicanism  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  that  it  began  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  had  gauged  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  country- 
men more  accurately  than  those  who  supported  it,  for, 
as  the  provinces  were  liberated  from  the  French  and 
their  deputies  began  to  attend  the  Cortes,  the  Liberal 
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majority  rapidly  sank,  while  the  members  of  that  party 
became  more  violent  in  their  demands  when  they  real- 
ized that  power  was  passing  from  them.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  the  Cortes  was  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
was  elected.  The  most  desperate  efforts  of  the  Liberals 
had  only  secured  them  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the 
new  house,  and  they  were  at  once  faced  by  the  prospect 
of  Ferdinand's  immediate  return  from  exile.  In  vain 
they  attempted  to  regulate  his  movements,  and  to  com- 
pel him  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  the  Constitution  of 
1812.  Ferdinand  temporized  until  he  had  ascertained 
for  himself  the  state  of  public  opinion,  but  his  journey 
through  Catalonia  was  so  triumphal  a  progress  that  he 
realized  there  was  no  need  for  further  procrastination, 
and  at  Valencia  he  condemned  the  constitution,  restor- 
ing the  old  order  in  its  entirety.  This  step  was  accom- 
panied by  the  arrest  of  all  the  leading  Liberals,  and 
thus  brought  to  an  end  a  by  no  means  unimportant 
epoch  in  Spanish  history. 

This  early  constitutional  struggle  brought  into  being 
the  two  parties  which  were  to  divide  the  government 
between  them  for  the  next  hundred  years.  The  Con- 
servatives comprised  the  clergy,  a  large  section  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  na- 
tion: the  Liberals  depended  for  their  support  upon 
the  middle  class  and,  later,  upon  the  mobs  in  the 
larger  towns,  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement 
of  the  Carlist  movement  divided  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents  that  they  could  hope  for  anything  more  than 
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a  temporary  triumph,  just  as  it  was  the  dissipation  of 
the  Liberal  strength,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  growth  of  Socialism,  that  gave  the  Con- 
servatives the  opportunity  of  which  they  made  such 
good  use  in  1874.  Yet  the  cleavage  between  the  two 
parties  has  always  been  purely  political,  and  never 
social,  in  its  nature,  and  many  of  the  oldest  names  in 
Spain  may  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Radical 
and  Republican  parties. 

The  government  of  the  restored  Ferdinand  was  not 
only  despotic  in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  also  hopelessly 
inefficient,  and  it  was  the  latter  rather  than  the  former 
characteristic  that  produced  the  rising  of  1820.  National 
pride  had  been  wounded  when  Spain  was  denied  the 
status  of  a  first-class  Power  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  the  discontent  grew  as  the  American  colonies  one 
by  one  declared  their  independence:  finally,  the  troops 
mutinied  at  the  instigation  of  an  agitator  called  Riego, 
and  the  revolt  spread  to  the  large  towns.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1 8 12  once  more  became  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  again  proved  quite  impracticable,  and  for  three  years 
there  was  anarchy  throughout  the  country,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  a  French  army,  sent  by  Louis  XVIII,  restored 
order  and  the  absolutism  of  Ferdinand.  For  the  rest  of 
that  monarch's  reign  Spain  enjoyed  peace,  but  the 
succession  of  his  daughter,  Isabella,  in  place  of  his 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  precipitated  a  crisis  in  many  ways 
parallel  to  that  which  occurred  in  contemporary  France. 
During  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  Isabella  and  her  son, 
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and  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  her  grandson,  the 
most  conservative  section  of  the  nation,  instead  of  rally- 
ing to  the  support  of  the  throne,  was  to  be  found  in  op- 
position to  it,  owing  to  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  and  his 
descendants.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  Liberals  should  have  controlled  the 
administration  during  a  large  part  of  Isabella's  reign. 
As  in  France,  the  divisions  of  the  Right  proved  to  be 
the  opportunity  of  the  Left. 

In  Italy  and  Germany  the  progress  of  democracy 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  the  struggle  to  attain  na- 
tional unity.  Both  countries  had  been  saturated  with 
democratic  doctrines  during  the  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  both  viewed  with  distaste  the 
restoration  of  the  old  order  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
There  was,  however,  this  diflFerence:  in  Italy  the  ancien 
regime  was  represented  by  the  foreigner — Austria  and 
her  satellites,  while  in  Germany,  however  despotic  the 
authority  of  the  restored  governments,  it  was  at  any 
rate  exercised  by  native  rulers.  For  this  reason  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the  two  countries 
proceeds  along  different  lines,  so  that  Italy,  where  the 
prospects  of  success  at  first  seemed  more  hopeless,  ac- 
quired democratic  government  long  before  her  neigh- 
bour, while  in  Germany  it  was  not  fully  established 
until  the  close  of  the  Great  War  and  only  four  years 
before  Italy  abandoned  it. 

The  generation  which  followed  the  overthrow  of 
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Napoleon  was  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  a  period 
of  savage  revolts  and  of  equally  savage  repression.  Into 
the  details  of  these  numerous  risings  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  here,  but  as  time  passed  the  supporters  of 
democracy  came  to  be  divided  into  two  camps — the 
Republicans,  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini  who  made 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  their  goal  and  believed 
that  violence  alone  would  enable  them  to  attain  it,  and 
the  moderates,  of  whom  Cavour  was  later  the  head,  who 
looked  forward  to  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the 
House  of  Savoy,  and  if  possible  preferred  to  achieve 
their  ends  by  diplomacy  rather  than  by  force.  The  com- 
plete failure  of  all  the  Republican  attempts  in  1848 
naturally  played  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  party,  and 
it  was  by  their  efforts,  or  rather  by  the  masterly  diplo- 
macy of  Cavour,  that  Italy  achieved  unity,  but  the 
memory  of  the  earlier  struggles  never  quite  died,  and 
they  left  a  legacy  of  violence  which  has  disturbed  Italian 
politics  ever  since.  This  memory  revived  after  the  Great 
War,  and  eventually  on  a  wave  of  violence,  however 
inevitable  it  may  have  been.  Fascism  came  into  power. 
In  Germany  the  iron  rule  of  Metternich  had  achieved 
a  greater  amount  of  success  than  in  Italy,  and  in  spite 
of  more  or  less  isolated  disturbances  in  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  Hesse  revolutionary  ideas  were  not 
translated  into  action  on  any  extensive  scale  until  1848. 
When  the  explosion  did  come  in  that  year  it  was  more 
unexpected  than  serious,  and  its  immediate  consequences 
were  small,  though  its  ultimate  effects  were  very  far- 
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reaching  indeed.  In  refusing  the  imperial  crown  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia  proved  to  the  world  that 
Liberalism  had  failed  to  bring  about  the  unification  of 
Germany,  and  the  lesson  was  not  lost,  either  upon  the 
German  people  or  upon  Bismarck.  The  supporters  of 
democracy  had  failed  to  make  use  of  the  golden  op- 
portunity which  had  presented  itself  of  uniting  their 
country  upon  a  Liberal  basis,  and  they  were  not  again 
to  control  its  government  until  the  dark  days  of  No- 
vember, 191 8.  Elsewhere  in  the  Hapsburg  dominions 
the  democratic  movements  were  relentlessly  crushed, 
but  in  every  case  they  left  memories  behind  them,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Vienna  found  to  its  cost  that  the 
hydra  of  democracy  had  been  scotched  rather  than 
killed. 
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THE  APOGEE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

The  two  generations  which  elapsed  between  the  year 
of  revolutions,  1848,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  witnessed  the  triumph  of  democracy  not  only  in 
Europe  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Side  by 
side,  however,  with  this  political  development  there 
went  an  increase  of  population  which  the  earlier  apostles 
of  democratic  government  had  never  taken  into  ac- 
count, while  the  rapid  spread  of  industrialism  was 
creating  fresh  problems  which  every  year  called  more 
loudly  for  settlement.  In  the  hour  of  victory  democracy 
was  thus  faced  by  the  forces  which  in  a  number  of 
States  have  since  brought  about  its  overthrow,  for,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  systems  which  preceded  it,  it  had 
been  weakened  from  within  long  before  its  somewhat 
spectacular  fall.  Nevertheless  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Great  War  democracy  appeared  to  march 
from  triumph  to  triumph,  and  to  understand  how  it 
affected  the  actual  working  of  government  during  this 
era  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  constitutional  evolution 
of  the  leading  European  nations  at  this  time. 

The  later  years,  like  the  earlier,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  the  reputation  of  Great  Britain  as  the  model 
Liberal  Power  undiminished,  and  that  it  was  justified 
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is  proved  by  the  progress  which  democratic  principles 
made  in  England:  the  influence  of  the  monarchy  de- 
clined, the  power  of  the  Cabinet  became  unquestioned, 
the  franchise  was  widely  extended,  and  the  prestige  of 
parliamentary  institutions  remained  as  high  as  ever  dur- 
ing the  eighty  years  between  the  passing  of  the  First 
Reform  Act  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  In  these 
four  developments  lies  the  secret  to  recent  British  con- 
stitutional history. 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  Crown  in  Great 
Britain  it  must  be  remembered  that  since  1688  the  mon- 
archy has  been  a  purely  parliamentary  one,  and  that 
George  I  and  his  descendants  have  occupied  the  throne 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament — the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment of  1 701:  they  have  had  no  hereditary  right  to  it, 
and  on  the  score  of  heredity  alone  it  has  been  computed 
that  more  than  a  thousand  people  have  at  the  present 
time  a  better  claim  than  King  George  V,  foremost  among 
them  being  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria,  whom  the 
English  legitimists  call  King  Robert  I  and  IV.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  since  the  settlement  ar- 
rived at  in  1688  the  power  of  the  monarch  has  not 
been  further  reduced  by  statute,  and  we  have  seen  in 
the  previous  chapter  that  the  various  monarchs  who 
have  occupied  the  throne  since  that  date  have  put  very 
different  constructions  upon  their  rights  under  the  con- 
stitution. William  III  personally  conducted  the  coun- 
try's relations  with  its  neighbours,  and  also  commanded 
its  armies  in  the  field.  Anne  often  attended  the  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Cabinet  as  well  as  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  always  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  min- 
isters according  to  her  own  choice  and  from  any  party. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  position  of  the 
Crown  under  the  monarchs  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
so  that  when  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  it  was  in  real- 
ity still  an  open  question  whether  its  occupant  was  to 
be  a  real  factor  in  the  political  life  in  the  nation,  or  to 
become  a  mere  figurehead:  even  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Revolution  settlement  there  were  excellent  prec- 
edents for  either  course. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
the  power  of  the  monarchy  has  declined  since  the  death 
of  Victoria  rather  than  during  her  reign,  but  such  an 
assumption  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  probably  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  thought  between  power  and  pres- 
tige. Victoria  and  her  two  successors  have  raised  the 
prestige  of  the  Crown  to  as  great  a  height  as  ever  before 
in  history,  but  that  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  its 
active  influence  has  dwindled  almost  to  vanishing  point. 
A  careful  perusal  of  Victoria's  letters  reveals  this  decline 
very  clearly.  As  Sir  Sidney  Lee  says:  "Many  times  did 
she  write  to  a  minister  that  'Never  would  she  consent' 
to  this  or  that  proposal:  yet  her  formal  signature  of  ap- 
proval was  always  at  his  service  at  the  needful  mo- 
ment." Of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State  the  Liberals 
held  Bagehot's  view  that  an  English  monarch  "must 
sign  his  own  death-warrant  if  the  two  houses  unani- 
mously send  it  up  to  him",  and  their  attitude  can  best 
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be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  their  greatest  leader, 
Gladstone: 

"The  ideas  and  practice  of  the  time  of  George  III, 
whose  will  in  certain  matters  limited  the  action  of  the 
ministers,  cannot  be  received  otherwise  than  by  what 
would  be  on  their  part  nothing  less  than  a  base  com- 
pliance or  shameful  subserviency  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic weal  and  in  the  highest  degree  disloyal  to  the  dy- 
nasty. It  would  be  an  evil  and  a  perilous  day  for  the 
monarchy  were  any  prospective  possessor  of  the  Crown 
to  assume  or  claim  for  himself  final  or  preponderating, 
or  even  independent,  power  in  any  one  department  of 
the  state." 

The  Conservative  standpoint,  at  any  rate  after  Dis- 
raeli had  made  his  own  opinions  the  official  views 
of  his  party,  was  slightly  different  in  theory,  though 
almost  identical  in  practice.  It  was  the  prestige  rather 
than  the  power  of  the  Crown  which  Disraeli  increased 
by  making  Victoria  Empress  of  India,  and  although  as 
a  writer  he  was  fond  enough  of  railing  against  the 
"Venetian  constitution"  established  in  1688,  as  Prime 
Minister  he  did  nothing  to  upset  it,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  If  the  Queen  had  fewer  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  her  Conservative  ministers  than 
with  her  Liberal  ones  it  was  merely  because  she  was 
generally  in  agreement  with  their  policy,  not  because 
they  allowed  her  more  independence  of  action.  When 
she  died  the  great  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  that 
of  mercy,  the  dissolution  and  convocation  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  the  dismissal  and  selection  of  ministers,  the  decla- 
ration of  war  and  peace,  the  making  of  treaties,  the 
cession  of  territory,  the  creation  of  peers,  and  the  nomi- 
nation to  official  appointments.  In  addition  the  monarch 
might  refuse  his  assent  to  a  bill,  but  this  right  had  not 
been  exercised  since  the  reign  of  Anne.  To  quote  Bage- 
hot: 

"I  said  in  this  book  [i.  e.  *The  English  Constitution'] 
that  it  would  very  much  surprise  people  if  they  were 
only  told  how  many  things  the  Queen  could  do  without 
consulting  Parliament,  and  it  certainly  has  so  proved, 
for  when  the  Queen  abolished  purchase  in  the  army  by 
an  act  of  prerogative  (after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the 
bill  for  doing  so),  there  was  a  great  and  general  aston- 
ishment. But  this  is  nothing  to  what  the  Queen  can  by 
law  do  without  consent  of  Parliament.  Not  to  mention 
other  things,  she  could  disband  the  army  (by  law  she 
cannot  engage  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men,  but 
she  is  not  obliged  to  engage  any  men)  j  she  could  dis- 
miss all  the  officers,  from  the  General  Commanding- 
in-Chief  downwards  j  she  could  dismiss  all  the  sailors 
too  J  she  could  sell  off  all  our  ships  of  war  and  all  our 
naval  stores  j  she  could  make  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Cornwall,  and  begin  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Brittany. 
She  could  make  every  citizen  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
male  or  female,  a  peerj  she  could  make  every  parish 
in  the  United  Kingdom  a  university  j  she  could  dismiss 
most  of  the  civil  servants  j  she  could  pardon  all  of- 
fenders. In  a  word,  the  Queen  could  by  prerogative 
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upset  all  the  action  of  civil  government  within  the 
government,  could  disgrace  the  nation  by  a  bad  war  or 
peace,  and  could,  by  disbanding  our  forces,  whether  land 
or  sea,  leave  us  defenceless  against  foreign  nations." 

Since  the  death  of  Victoria  the  Crown  has  been  de- 
prived of  practically  all  the  prerogatives  which  it  pos- 
sessed at  that  date,  and,  strangely  enough.  Conserva- 
tive statesmen  have  in  this  connection  displayed  a 
greater  suspicion  of  the  throne  than  Liberal.  The  com- 
mutation of  death  sentences  is  now  performed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  all  treaties  are  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment for  ratification,  and  the  monarch  invariably  fol- 
lows the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  convocation  and  dissolution  of  Parliament.  He 
can,  of  course,  in  theory  still  choose  whom  he  will  as 
Premier,  but  in  practice  he  has  no  other  choice  than  to 
send  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition:  in  fact  the  only 
occasion  in  recent  years  when  it  was  possible  to  exercise 
any  real  independence  of  judgment  was  when  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  resigned,  and  both  Mr.  Baldwin  and  the  late 
Lord  Curzon  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  succession.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
King  of  England  has  become  a  mere  figurehead,  and 
what  the  royal  ofiice  has  gained  in  prestige  during  the 
last  hundred  years  it  has  lost  in  effective  power.  The 
administration  is  still  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
monarch — for  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  than  for 
any  other  reason,  and  the  Crown  forms,  since  the  last 
imperial  conference,  the  only  link  between  the  com- 
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ponent  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but  it  is  totally 
devoid  of  all  power  and  influence.  This  development  is, 
of  course,  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  which,  in  making  the  monarch  subservient 
to  Parliament,  rendered  inevitable  his  eventual  super- 
session by  that  body  as  the  effective  force  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that, 
even  if  never  exercised,  the  latent  powers  of  the  Crown 
under  the  constitution  are  enormous,  though  it  is  a 
question  if  they  have  not  now  been  abrogated  by  long 
disuse. 

What  the  monarch  has  lost.  Parliament  in  theory, 
and  the  Cabinet  in  practice,  has  gained.  Professor  Dicey 
made  this  point  very  clear  when  he  said: 

"The  Cabinet  is,  in  reality  and  in  fact,  a  parliamen- 
tary executive,  for  it  is  in  truth  chosen,  though  by  a 
very  indirect  process,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  its  members  are  invariably 
selected  from  among  the  members  of  one  or  other 
House  of  Parliament.  But,  in  appearance  and  in  name, 
the  Cabinet  is  now  what  it  originally  was,  a  non- 
parliamentary  executive;  every  minister  is  the  servant 
of  the  Crown,  and  is  in  form  appointed  and  dismissible, 
not  by  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  by  the  House  of 
Parliament,  but  by  the  king."  In  effect,  while  the  Cabi- 
net is  nominally  the  servant  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parlia- 
ment it  is  in  reality  the  master  of  both. 

A  modern  Aristotle  who  was  enquiring  where  under 
the  British  constitution  to-day  the  effective  power  re- 
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sided  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  rested 
with  the  Cabinet,  so  that  he  would  probably  define  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  as  an  oligarchy  or  an  aris- 
tocracy, according  to  his  view  of  the  system,  working 
through  democratic  forms.  The  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  Cabinet  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  has  only 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  increasing  rigidity  of 
party  discipline  both  within  and  without  Parliament  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  other  countries.  It  has  of  late 
years  been  further  facilitated  by  the  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  which  means  that  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  alone  is  sufficient  to  ensure  effec- 
tive control  over  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  increased  power  of  the  Civil  Service  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  Cabinet.  The  influence  of  the  in- 
dividual, however  distinguished,  in  Parliament  is 
definitely  upon  the  decline,  as  was  proved  recently  when 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  Prime  Minister  failed  to  win 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Revised 
Prayer  Book  because  he  spoke  as  a  private  member  j 
once  the  Whips  are  put  on,  the  Cabinet  invariably  carries 
the  day,  although  there  may  be  widespread  grumbling 
among  its  supporters.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  power  of  the  Cabinet  was  thus  steadily  on  the 
increase,  since  on  the  one  hand  it  appropriated  the  old 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  on  the  other  it  acted 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  democracy  as  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  first  Reform  Act  of  1832  proved  to  be  but  the 
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precursor  of  three  subsequent  measures,  so  that  within 
less  than  a  century  Great  Britain  has  passed  from  a 
very  narrow  franchise  to  adult  suffrage.  Such  progress 
was,  in  fact,  inevitable,  and  the  Whig  argument  that 
parliamentary  reform  should  go  so  far  but  no  farther 
was  untenable  from  the  start.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  constituencies  had  sent  a  major- 
ity of  Tories  to  Westminster,  and  the  historian  may  be 
pardoned  for  concluding  that  in  the  circumstances  the 
Whig  advocacy  of  reform  was  not  altogether  altruistic 
in  its  nature,  especially  as  little  had  been  heard  of  it 
when  that  party  was  in  power.  The  Whig  hope  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  new  electors  would  show  their 
gratitude  by  returning  to  Parliament  the  younger  sons 
and  other  nominees  of  the  aristocracy  which  had  grown 
up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Church  and  the  monarchy,  and 
that  thus  the  halcyon  days  of  the  first  two  Georges 
would  return.  For  a  few  years  such  was  the  case,  but 
soon  the  new  families,  such  as  the  Peels  and  the  Glad- 
stones, who  had  made  their  money  in  trade,  came  to  the 
front,  and  the  newly  enfranchised  middle  class  showed 
an  increasing  preference  for  them  over  the  rapidly  de- 
caying aristocracy.  Then,  again,  it  was  not  long  before 
it  became  clear  that  the  Reform  Act  was  a  beginning 
and  not  an  end,  and  the  working  classes  almost  from 
the  first  showed  a  tendency  to  vote  Tory  or  Socialist, 
rather  than  Whig  or  Liberal.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  early 
yet  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  result  of  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  franchise  to  women,  but  it  is  significant 
that  at  the  first  General  Election  after  it  came  into 
force  Liberalism  received  a  blow  at  the  hands  of  the 
electorate  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 

To  understand  thoroughly  the  attitude  of  the  British 
people  towards  the  problems  of  government  during  this 
period  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  look  a  little  closer  at 
the  actual  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
shown  by  the  party  representation  there,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  this  subject  naturally  falls  under  two  heads, 
viz.y  the  duration  and  political  complexion  of  Parlia- 
ments since  democratic  ideas  began  to  prevail  with  the 
passing  of  the  First  Reform  Act,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  House  of  Commons  and  the  electorate  since 
that  date.  Political  statistics  have  been  manipulated  in 
party  interests  so  often  that  they  are  not  unnaturally  re- 
garded with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  but  figures  of 
this  nature,  if  regarded  objectively,  provide  consider- 
able food  for  thought. 

So  far  as  the  duration  of  Parliaments  is  concerned 
the  average  life  since  the  beginning  of  last  century  is 
3.8  years.  Strangely  enough,  the  old  restricted  fran- 
chise and  the  modern  universal  suffrage  have  both  re- 
sulted in  Parliaments  whose  existence  has  been  below 
this  average,  whereas  that  of  the  ones  elected  between 
1832  and  1 91 8  has  been  well  above  it.  When  one  turns 
to  a  consideration  of  the  political  complexion  of  these 
Parliaments  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fact,  men- 
tioned above,  that  either  a  very  narrow  or  a  very  wide 
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franchise  appears  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  Conserv- 
ative cause.  Of  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  fifty-nine  have  seen  a  Conservative  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  of  these  were  either  before  the  First  Reform  Act 
or  since  the  Great  War,  while  during  the  period  of 
middle-class  predominance,  from  1832  to  1918,  there 
were  sixty  years  of  Liberal  government  to  twenty-six 
of  Conservative. 

In  the  matter  of  the  relation  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  electorate,  enquiry  is  unfortunately 
restricted  to  a  narrower  field,  for  without  an  amount 
of  labour  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  achieved 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  figures  prior  to 
1895.  However,  this  limitation  is  not  so  important  as 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  for  not  only  have  there  been 
no  less  than  nine  General  Elections  during  this  period, 
but  the  date  in  question  roughly  represents  that  at  which 
politics  entered  upon  their  modern  phase  of  being  pri- 
marily concerned  with  social  and  economic  questions. 
Since  1895  the  average  percentage  of  electors  who  have 
voted  at  General  Elections  is  seventy-nine,  and  this 
figure  has  been  arrived  at  after  deducting  from  the 
total  electorate  on  each  occasion  those  who  were  unable 
to  vote  owing  to  there  not  being  any  contests  in  the 
constituencies  in  which  they  were  electors.  A  further 
examination  proves  that  at  the  five  General  Elections 
before  the  Great  War  the  average  was  eighty-four  per 
cent.,  while  at  the  four  held  since  it  has  fallen  to 
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seventy-three.  The  highest  recorded  poll  was  at  the 
General  Election  of  January,  1910,  when  no  less  than 
ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  recorded  their 
votes,  but  although  this  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
high-water  mark,  the  General  Elections  of  1906  and  of 
December,  19 10  are  not  far  behind  with  eighty-nine  and 
eighty-seven  per  cent,  respectively.  Compared  with  these 
figures  the  elections  held  since  the  Armistice  make  poor 
showing,  for  although  at  the  last  General  Election 
eighty-five  per  cent,  polled,  yet  in  1922  and  1923  it 
was  not  much  over  seventy.  These  statistics  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  lower  the  poll  the  greater  is  usually 
the  chance  of  a  Conservative  victory,  though  the  last 
General  Election  may  be  taken  as  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  This  theory  can  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Liberal  victories  of  1906  and  of  19 10  (twice) 
were  won  on  exceptionally  large  polls,  while  the  Con- 
servative triumphs  have  been  achieved  on  relatively 
small  ones.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
fall  in  the  percentage  of  actual  voters  since  the  Armistice 
is  greater  than  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate,  for 
the  earlier  statistics  included  a  large  number  of  plural 
voters  whom  geographical  difficulties  prevented  from 
exercising  the  franchise,  while  since  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act  of  191 8  almost  every  elector  has  been 
in  a  position  to  record  his  or  her  vote. 

Another  interesting  and  important  field  of  enquiry  is 
that  concerning  the  percentage  of  the  electorate  which 
supports  the  government  of  the  day  as  shown  by  the 
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figures  of  the  preceding  General  Election.  Judged  by 
this  standard  no  administration  since  1885,  the  first  year 
for  which  relevant  statistics  are  easily  available,  has 
been  in  a  position  to  claim  a  mandate  from  the  majority 
of  the  electors,  and  the  average  percentage  for  the  per- 
iod under  review  is  only  thirty-two.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  strongest  British  government  of  recent  times 
was,  strangely  enough,  that  of  Mr.  Asquith  after  the 
General  Election  of  January,  19 10,  when  forty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted  for  him,  while  the 
weakest  was  that  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  which 
had  been  returned  by  a  bare  fifth  of  the  electorate. 
Here,  again,  there  is  a  considerable  disparity  between 
pre-war  and  post-war  figures,  for  prior  to  the  Great 
War  the  average  percentage  of  support  that  a  govern- 
ment received  was  thirty-seven,  while  since  the  Armis- 
tice it  has  only  been  twenty-seven.  Mr.  Baldwin's  pres- 
ent administration  was  returned  to  ofiice  by  a  little  over 
a  third  of  the  total  electorate. 

On  the  whole,  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish politics  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  their 
stability,  and  this  has  been  very  largely  due  to  the  re- 
spect in  which  Parliament  continued  to  be  held.  Its 
prestige  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
institution  in  the  country  which  had  remained  substan- 
tially unaltered  in  form  for  over  five  centuries.  Ex- 
ternally Parliament  was  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Edward  I,  while  monarchy  and  Church  were  sepa- 
rated from  that  period  by  the  gulf  of  the  Revolution 
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and  of  the  Reformation  respectively,  so  that  it  was  with 
feelings  akin  to  the  horror  caused  by  blasphemy  that 
the  ordinary  English  citizen  heard  of  defiance  of  the 
Speaker  by  the  Irish  members  on  so  many  occasions  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties.  Revolutionary  movements 
there  were,  such  as  Chartism,  but  they  were  powerless 
to  eflFect  any  very  violent  change  because  in  Britain 
the  Conservative  forces  were  not  divided  to  the  extent 
that  allowed  repeated  convulsions  to  disturb  the  polit- 
ical life  of  France  and  Spain.  Jacobitism  was  dead,  and 
although  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  for  a  few  years 
broke  up  the  Conservative  party,  it  never  weakened  the 
anti-revolutionary  forces  as,  for  instance,  did  Carlism, 
or  as  might  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  a  Stuart 
Pretender  waiting  to  seize  Victoria's  crown.  It  was  not 
until  the  appearance  of  Communism  that  English  po- 
litical life,  based  upon  a  material  prosperity  hitherto 
unknown,  was  threatened  with  any  violent  upheaval. 
At  first  sight  it  might  well  appear  that  the  recent 
government  of  France  has  been  founded  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
one  hand  there  have  been  since  1848  violent  changes 
both  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  administration,  and 
although  the  present  regime  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  nearly  sixty  years  its  future  is  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme, while  on  the  other  there  is  a  constitution  which 
has  been  adapted — and  that  without  any  serious  break 
with  tradition — rather  than  changed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  new  age.  If  one  looks  a  little  closer,  however,  it  is 
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to  discover  that  in  both  cases  the  nineteenth  century  was 
a  period  of  middle-class  predominance,  and  that  this 
remained  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  political  life 
of  both  countries,  however  much  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment might  differ.  In  France  the  bourgeoisie  has  been 
more  successful  in  maintaining  its  authority,  which  is 
still  in  full  force  to-day,  whereas  in  industrialized 
Britain  the  middle  class  are  continually  being  compelled 
to  give  ground  before  the  advance  of  the  proletariat. 

The  overthrow  of  the  July  Monarchy  took  the  bour- 
geoisie by  surprise:  indeed,  the  Prime  Minister,  Odilon 
Barrot,  was  declaring  to  the  Chamber  that  there  could 
could  be  no  question  of  going  back  on  the  settlement 
made  eighteen  years  before,  when  the  mob  rushed  in 
and  the  regime  collapsed.  Louis  Philippe  had  been  the 
nominee  of  the  middle  class,  and  since  the  revolution- 
aries would  not  have  his  grandson  they  had  no  one  with 
whom  to  replace  him.  In  these  circumstances  the  only 
course  open  to  them  was  to  bide  their  time,  and  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  itself. 
They  wished  to  safeguard  the  political  and  social  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  secured  at  the  Revolution, 
and  had  reaffirmed  in  1830,  but  they  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  pendulum  swing  so  far  to  the  Left  as  to  bring 
into  power  the  advocates  of  a  social  upheaval.  For  this 
reason  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  moment  of  crisis  has  always 
rallied  to  any  leader  who  will  defend  order  and  private 
property,  and  statesmen  as  dissimilar  as  Louis  Na- 
poleon, M.  Clemenceau,  and  M.  Poincare  have  been 
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endowed  with  dictatorial  powers  for  this  purpose.  In 
marked  contrast  with  the  pusillanimity  shown  before 
their  enemies  by  Louis  XVI,  Charles  X,  and  Louis 
Philippe  in  the  hour  of  danger  is  the  savage  defence  of 
their  property  by  the  middle  class  whenever  it  has  been 
attacked.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  Second 
Empire  on  September  4,  1870,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  Commune  was  literally  stamped  out  in  blood 
and  fire,  and  every  subsequent  attempt  against  the  social 
order  has  been  rigorously  suppressed.  For  many  years 
government  in  France  has  been  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  toleration  it  has  displayed  towards  its 
opponents  J  only  when  the  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie 
is  menaced  is  this  policy  reversed,  and  then  the  most 
repressive  measures  are  speedily  adopted. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
alarm  which  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Republic 
aroused  among  the  class  that  had  ruled  France  for 
eighteen  years.  An  administration  that  included  among 
its  most  prominent  members  a  Socialist  like  Louis  Blanc 
and  a  workman  like  Albert,  that  proposed  to  set  up 
national  workshops  for  the  unemployed  and  to  adopt 
universal  male  suffrage,  and  that  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  replacing  the  tricolour  by  the  red  flag  aroused 
the  gravest  apprehensions:  from  that  moment  the 
bourgeoisie  closed  its  ranks,  and  began  to  look  round 
for  a  protector  against  the  anarchy  that  threatened. 
They  found  him  in  Louis  Napoleon,  and  so  frightened 
were  they  at  the  prospect  of  Socialism  that  they  gave 
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him  any  powers  for  which  he  chose  to  ask,  just  as  they 
had  given  them  to  his  uncle  in  similar  circumstances  in 
the  past.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  dictator  to  whom  nations 
always  turn  for  salvation  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  series  of  inci- 
dents which  brought  the  Second  Republic  to  an  end. 
The  real  cause  was  undoubtedly  the  Socialist  threat,  but 
the  immediate  one  was  the  clash  between  the  president 
who  was  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  a  Chamber 
that  was  notj  the  former  said  that  he  represented  the 
country  better  than  the  latter,  and  a  plebiscite  proved 
he  was  right.  The  fall  of  the  Second  Republic  is  a  lesson 
of  the  fate  which  is  likely  to  overtake  republican 
regimes  where  the  president  is  directly  elected  by  the 
people,  and  it  explains  why  M.  Millerand's  recent  plea 
for  a  revival  of  this  method  of  election  has  met  with  so 
little  support. 

In  spite  of  the  innumerable  books  that  have  been 
written  concerning  him  Napoleon  III  is  still  somewhat 
of  an  enigma,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  principles 
upon  which  his  regime  was  based.  Thiers  described  the 
Second  Empire  as  "a  monarchy  on  its  knees  before 
democracy",  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  better 
definition  of  Bonapartism.  By  the  reliance  it  placed 
upon  plebiscites  it  admitted  that  its  authority  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  people,  but  it  vigorously  repressed, 
at  any  rate  in  its  early  days,  all  attempts  to  secure 
popular  representation:  indeed,  to  carry  the  definition 
of  Thiers  a  little  further,  one  might  describe  the  Second 
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Empire  as  monarchy  standing  on  its  head.  For  a  time, 
however,  Napoleon  was  able  to  maintain  his  position 
by  combining  a  policy  of  Liberalism  abroad  and  repres- 
sion at  home,  and  so  long  as  the  middle  class  believed 
that  he  was  their  only  bulwark  against  the  social  revolu- 
tion they  let  him  do  very  much  as  he  pleased.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  incessant  wars  in  which  the  Empire 
plunged  the  country  without  securing  any  material 
benefits  thereby  began  to  alienate  public  opinion,  and 
Napoleon  saw  himself  forced  to  incorporate  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  in  the  Imperial  system.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  Emile  Ollivier  was  charged  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  ministry  which  was  to  include  eight 
deputies,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  the  Liberal  Em- 
pire, as  the  new  Prime  Minister  styled  it,  was  approved 
at  a  plebiscite  by  more  than  seven  million  votes  to  a 
million  and  a  half.  Even  Gambetta,  the  inveterate  foe 
of  the  Napoleonic  regime,  believed  that  the  Empire 
was  stronger  than  ever,  and  yet  in  less  than  four  months 
it  had  disappeared,  though  how  long  it  would  have 
survived  but  for  the  Franco-German  War  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Once  again  France  had  acquiesced  in  the 
work  of  the  Paris  mob,  led  by  a  handful  of  politicians 
and  journalists  of  the  Left,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Third  Republic,  unlike  the  Second,  had  no  taint  of 
Socialism  about  its  origin. 

The  large  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  more  interested 
in  the  theory  of  government  than  in  its  practical  ap- 
plication, and  never  has  this  characteristic  been  more 
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pronounced  than  since  the  establishment  of  the  Third 
Republic.  The  rigid  Csesarian  authority  of  the  Second 
Empire  produced  a  reaction,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
constitution  in  which  the  executive  is  permanently  at 
the  mercy  of  the  legislative,  while  the  president  is  a 
mere  puppet.  The  way  in  which  this  state  of  affairs 
came  into  existence  is  peculiar,  and  it  has  left  its  mark 
upon  French  history  ever  since.  In  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, which  met  to  decide  the  fate  of  France  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  there  was  a  considerable  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but 
no  immediate  step  in  that  direction  was  taken,  partly 
because  it  was  desired  to  saddle  the  republican  adminis- 
tration with  the  onus  of  signing  a  shameful  peace  with 
Germany,  and  partly  because  the  monarchists  them- 
selves could  not  decide  whether  they  wanted  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  the  grandson  of  Charles  X,  or  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  reign  over 
them.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  the  repub- 
lican ideal  began  to  gain  ground,  and  when  the  Royalists 
perceived  this  a  compromise  was  reached  by  which  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  was  to  ascend  the  throne  as 
Henry  V  and,  since  he  was  childless,  the  Comte  de 
Paris  was  to  be  his  heir.  At  the  last  moment  this  scheme 
was  wrecked  by  the  insistence  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord that  the  drafeau  hlanc  should  again  become  the 
national  flag,  a  demand  which  Marshal  MacMahon  said 
was  enough  to  make  the  chassepots  go  off  by  them- 
selves. In  these  circumstances  the  Royalists  accepted  the 
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republic  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but,  mindful  of  the 
fate  of  its  predecessor,  they  enacted  a  constitution  in 
which  the  executive  was  left  so  weak  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  president  or  premier  to  repeat  the  ex- 
ploit of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was  meant  to  last  until  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  died,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris  was 
ready  to  ascend  the  throne. 

Unfortunately  for  the  monarchists  who  made  the 
constitution  they  soon  lost  control  both  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Chamber,  and  so  the  Comte  de  Paris  ended 
his  life  in  exile,  but  their  work  endures  to  this  day.  No 
important  amendment  to  the  constitution  has  since  been 
passed,  and  when  M.  Millerand  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of  the  presidential  office  he  was 
removed  for  his  pains.  In  the  absence  of  a  rigid  party 
system,  such  as  obtains  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  Chamber — and,  to  a  slightly  lesser  extent, 
the  Senate — is  divided  into  a  number  of  groups,  and  a 
debate  as  often  as  not  consists  of  little  more  than  a  series 
of  statements  of  general  principles  by  the  protagonists 
of  the  various  groups.  To  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  country  the  Premier  has  to  placate  first  one  section 
of  the  Chamber  and  then  another,  with  the  result  that 
to  carry  out  any  bold  programme  of  reform  or  recon- 
struction is  an  impossibility,  save  when  some  dangerous 
crisis  is  obviously  pending,  as  was.  the  case  recently  in 
respect  of  the  national  finances.  Even  an  appeal  to  the 
people  is  not  open  to  an  embarrassed  minister,  for  it  is 
a  constitutional  convention  that  the  Chamber  must  not 
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be  dissolved  until  it  has  completed  the  four  years  for 
which  it  was  elected.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  existing  French  regime  depends, 
unlike  that  in  Great  Britain,  not  upon  the  institutions 
which  support  it,  but  upon  a  continual  supply  of  men 
like  Gambetta,  Waldeck-Rousseau,  Clemenceau,  and 
Poincare,  who  know  how  to  make  it  work.  Public  opin- 
ion tolerates  this  state  of  affairs  rather  than  approves 
of  it,  and  so  long  as  middle-class  predominance  is  not 
in  any  way  threatened  the  country  leaves  the  Chamber 
and  the  politicians  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  As 
a  compromise  the  Third  Republic  came  into  existence, 
and  a  compromise  it  has  remained.  Whether  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  women,  if  and  when  it  takes 
place,  will  bring  about  any  change  in  the  popular  atti- 
tude remains  to  be  seen. 

Although  party  discipline  has  never  been  so  strong 
in  France  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  and  has  never 
afforded  a  sure  basis  for  government,  yet  political  opin- 
ion under  the  Third  Republic  has  been  sharply  divided 
between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Left.  Both  schools  of 
thought  embrace  more  than  one  of  the  many  groups 
which  are  represented  in  the  Chamber,  but  neither  of 
them  has  ever  been  consolidated  into  a  party  as  that 
term  is  understood  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  Their  differences  are  rather  in  respect  of  the 
principles  upon  which  government  should  be  based  than 
with  regard  to  what  the  actual  programme  of  any  par- 
ticular administration  should  be,  and  this  attitude  is 
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deeply  imbedded  in  the  national  character:  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  more  concerned  with  the  programme  of  his 
rulers  than  with  the  principles  which  have  inspired  it, 
while  for  a  Frenchman  the  latter  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  former — which  attitude  is  nearer  the 
ideal  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  that  both  leave  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired  can  hardly  be  disputed.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  views 
of  the  Nationalists  and  of  the  Left  represent  an  attitude 
of  mind  rather  than  a  difference  of  programme:  the 
former  believe  in  an  authority  which  shall  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  country  in  relation  to  its  neighbours 
and  at  the  same  time  repress  all  disruptive  tendencies  at 
home,  while  the  Left  wishes  to  see  the  maximum 
amount  of  liberty  extended  to  the  individual  citizen 
and  desires  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  policy  which  shall 
have  international  cooperation  as  its  goal.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  regime  both  sections  of  opinion  are  divided  j 
Republicans  are  to  be  found  in  either  camp,  while  Bona- 
partists  and  Royalists  are  also  numbered  among  the 
Nationalists,  and  Socialists  and  Communists  are  equally 
numerous  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left. 

It  was  not  until  the  Third  Republic  had  been  estab- 
lished for  some  years  that  this  division  of  opinion  be- 
came so  pronounced.  The  shadow  of  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  and  of  the  Commune  hung  over  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  order,  and  the  two  forces  were  first 
arrayed  against  one  another  in  the  days  of  Boulanger. 
It  was,  however,  the  Dreyfus  ajfaire  that  showed  how 
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deep  the  cleavage  really  went,  and  since  then  a  series 
of  political  murders  and  scandals  has  intensified  the 
division.  In  some  ways,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  this  conflict  has  been  more  important  outside 
France  than  within  her  frontiers,  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
done  a  great  deal  to  weaken  further  the  power  of  the 
executive,  already  half-paralysed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  Had  the  two  schools  of  thought  crys- 
tallized into  parties  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  at  suc- 
cessive elections  might  have  been  violent,  but  French 
politics  would  at  any  rate  have  got  rid  of  that  air  of 
unreality  which  has  characterized  them  for  so  long. 

In  Spain,  as  in  France,  the  divisions  of  the  Right 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
enabled  democracy  to  gain  more  ground  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Cristina,  whom  Ferdi- 
nand VII  had  left  by  his  will  as  regent  for  their  daugh- 
ter Isabella,  had  no  desire  to  deviate  from  the  course 
pursued  by  her  husband,  but  she  was  left  with  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  Right,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, followed  Don  Carlos,  and  the  regent  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Liberals,  with  the  result,  however,  that  a  good  many 
of  the  latter  rallied  to  the  limited  monarchy  who 
would  have  been  Republicans  under  an  absolutist  re- 
gime. 

When  Ferdinand  died  the  Prime  Minister  was  Zea 
Bermudez,  and  at  first  he  and  the  regent  showed  little 
inclination  to  change  the  method  of  government  j  but, 
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as  has  been  said,  Cristina  soon  discovered  that  without 
the  support  of  the  Liberals  she  would  be  unable  to 
withstand  Don  Carlos,  and  to  gain  the  help  she  needed 
she  was  compelled  to  move  to  the  Left.  Zea  Bermudez 
made  way  for  a  Prime  Minister  of  more  moderate 
tendencies,  and  in  1834  the  Royal  Statute  was  promul- 
gated, but  this  document  was  little  more  than  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Charte  which  Louis  XVIII  had  issued  on  his 
restoration,  and  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  Liberals.  More 
serious  still  was  the  disaffection  which,  about  this  time, 
became  noticeable  among  the  troops,  and  resulted  in  the 
fronunciatnientos  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
history  of  Spain  during  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  apostles  of  Liberalism 
in  the  army  were  the  sergeants,  and  owing  to  the  in- 
competence of  the  officers — due  to  the  absence  in  the 
Carlist  ranks  of  those  who  should  have  held  commis- 
sions— their  influence  was  even  greater  than  is  usually 
the  case.  The  mobs  of  the  large  towns  also  became  in- 
fected with  the  extreme  views  which  were  preached  in 
their  midst,  and,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  this  fact 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  violence  that  took 
place.  The  struggle,  however,  never  became  a  social 
one,  and  on  the  Republican  as  well  as  on  the  Royalist 
side  have  always  been  found  some  of  the  noblest  fam- 
ilies of  Spain. 

In  September,  1835,  Mendizabal  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  possessed  one  advantage  over  his 
predecessors  in  that  he  was  a  convinced  Liberal,  and 
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consequently  desired  to  make  constitutional  government 
a  reality,  but  he  proved  as  incompetent  as  most  of  the 
Spanish  ministers  of  this  period,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
statesman  whose  views  were  more  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  regent.  The  Radicals,  however,  had  now 
become  definitely  revolutionary,  and  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  a  constitution  of  which  they  approved  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  force.  Risings  took  place  everywhere, 
and  in  a  mutiny  at  La  Gran j  a  the  regent  and  Isabella 
were  captured,  with  the  result  that  the  former  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1 8 12,  and  Radicals  were  appointed  to  all 
places  of  trust.  A  Constituent  Cortes  met  and  passed  a 
measure  suppressing  nearly  two  thousand  religious 
houses,  but  even  among  its  most  fervent  supporters  it 
was  now  realized  that  the  Constitution  of  1 8 1 2  was  un- 
workable, and  a  new  one  was  drawn  up.  This  proved 
to  be  much  more  moderate  than  had  been  expected  since 
it  increased  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  also  made  pro- 
vision for  two  chambers — in  fact  it  was  a  modification 
in  the  Liberal  sense  of  the  Charte.  The  central  govern- 
ment, however,  was  so  shaken  by  mutinies  and  rebel- 
lions that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  performing  its  duties 
under  any  circumstances,  and  Spain  had  much  to  suffer 
before  she  obtained  a  settled  administration.  The  elec- 
tions held  under  the  new  constitution  resulted  in  a 
Conservative  majority,  and  a  measure  was  at  once  in- 
troduced to  limit  the  franchise.  This  act  caused  a  mil- 
itary revolt  headed  by  Espartero,  who  overthrew  the 
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government,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  regent 
in  place  of  Cristina. 

The  regency  of  Espartero  lasted  for  two  troubled 
years,  and  in  1843  ^^  was  overthrown  by  a  coalition  of 
Conservcitives  and  discontented  Liberals.  The  decade 
which  followed  was  marked  by  a  Conservative  policy 
for  which  first  Narvaez  and  then  Murillo  was  respon- 
sible, and  in  1845  a  revision  of  the  constitution  took 
place  which  considerably  narrowed  the  bases  of  the 
Cortes.  It  soon,  however,  became  clear  that  the  reign 
of  Isabella  would  resemble  the  regency  of  her  mother 
in  all  its  essential  details,  and  such  proved  to  be  the 
case.  There  was  the  same  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ruler 
to  be  absolute,  and  only  to  accept  Liberal  measures  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  reverse  them  in  the  near 
future.  Isabella's  position  in  any  case  was  not  an  easy 
one,  for  the  traditions  of  government  which  had  existed 
since  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  been 
rudely  broken  by  the  French  invasion,  and  the  restored 
absolutism  had  proved  too  inefficient  when  compared 
with  that  of  Charles  III  to  win  men's  minds  back  to  the 
old  ways:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Radicals  and  the 
growing  Republican  party  declared  that  in  democracy 
alone  would  Spain  find  salvation,  and  as  their  remedy 
had  never  been  tried  it  was  hard  to  deny  their  argu- 
ment. Above  all,  there  was  the  difficulty  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  was  politically  apathetic,  and 
those  who  took  any  interest  in  the  government  of  their 
country  were  either  Carlists  or  Radicals.  Isabella  had 
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no  principle  upon  which  to  base  her  rule,  and  there  was 
no  section  of  the  community  to  which  she  was  able  to 
turn  for  support  with  any  certainty  of  finding  it,  since 
the  middle  class  was  hardly  yet  in  existence,  and  those 
whose  creed  was  "Church  and  King"  did  not  rally 
round  her  throne  but  marched  under  the  standard  of 
Don  Carlos.  In  these  circumstances  the  monarchy  was 
forced  to  rely  on  some  chance  grouping  of  factions  in 
the  Cortes:  nor  was  this  all,  for  the  army  was  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  mutiny,  and  the  generals  thought  more 
of  seizing  the  reins  of  government  than  of  enforcing 
discipline  among  their  men.  Isabella's  position  would 
thus  in  any  case  have  been  extremely  difficult,  but  she 
rendered  it  hopeless  by  her  method  of  livingj  the  an- 
cient Spanish  loyalty  to  the  royal  line  had  been  shaken 
by  the  Carlist  movement,  and  the  Queen  came  within 
an  ace  of  destroying  it  altogether.  By  acting  as  she  did 
she  removed  the  last  prop  which  would  have  upheld 
her  throne,  and  it  has  required  all  the  skill  of  her  son 
and  grandson  to  revive  the  sentiment  which  she  did  so 
much  to  extinguish. 

In  1854  the  Conservative  regime  came  to  an  end 
owing  to  a  military  revolt  led  by  O'Donnell,  and  Es- 
partero  became  Prime  Minister  for  a  time,  only,  how- 
ever, shortly  to  be  overthrown  by  O'Donnell,  who  then 
governed  Spain  for  nine  years  with  greater  success  than 
had  marked  the  efforts  of  any  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors. At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  owing  to  Isabella's  refusal  to  permit  the  recog- 
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nition  of  the  unification  of  Italy,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  the  authority  of  government  in  Spain  was  further 
weakened  by  a  series  of  disorders  and  mutinies  at  home 
and  by  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Chile  and  Peru  abroad. 
In  1868  there  took  place  the  first  rising  avowedly  di- 
rected against  the  dynasty,  and  after  her  troops  had 
been  routed  in  a  skirmish  Isabella  fled  across  the  French 
frontier. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  narrate  the  events  of  this 
unhappy  period  in  the  history  of  Spain  in  some  detail, 
not  because  they  are  important  in  themselves,  but  be- 
cause the  memory  of  them — and  the  fear  of  a  repeti- 
tion— eventually  alienated  the  majority  of  Spaniards 
from  the  parliamentary  system  altogether.  Nor  were 
the  eight  years  which  followed  the  flight  of  Isabella 
likely  to  recommend  democratic  principles  to  the  think- 
ing Spanish  citizen.  An  interregnum  while  the  crown 
was  hawked  round  Europe  by  a  military  adventurer,  a 
limited  monarchy  under  a  foreign  king  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  refused  to  recognize,  and  a 
republic  whose  statesmen  could  never  make  up  their 
minds  whether  the  basis  of  the  constitution  was  to  be 
federal  or  unitary  were  hardly  regimes  calculated  to 
endear  themselves  to  a  proud  and  ancient  people,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  Second 
Carlist  War.  The  recollection  of  these  troubled  times 
has  impressed  itself  very  strongly  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  Spain,  and  has  undoubtedly  gone  a  long  way 
towards  preventing  discontent  assuming  the  form  of 
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revolution:  especially  was  this  the  case  at  the  time  of 
the  unfortunate  war  with  the  United  States,  when  the 
country  as  a  whole  failed  to  respond  to  either  Carlist 
or  Republican  promptings.  In  politics  the  average 
Spaniard  is  a  cynic — or  a  realist,  and  his  attitude  is 
that  as  any  change  may  be  for  the  worse  it  is  better  to 
be  content  with  the  existing  form  of  government.  This 
national  trait  was  intensified  by  the  misfortune  of  Isa- 
bella's reign,  and  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  weaken  as 
a  result  of  the  general  renaissance  of  Spain  which  has 
taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  King  Alfonso  XIII. 
The  regime  established  at  the  Restoration  lasted  un- 
til the  coup  d'etat  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera  in  1923. 
In  theory  it  established  a  form  of  government  which 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  but 
owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  electorate  the  practice 
was  very  different.  In  the  first  place  power  was  actually 
exercised  by  the  cacique,  or  local  "boss",  and  it  was  he, 
rather  than  the  electors,  who  actually  returned  the 
deputies  to  the  Cortes,  save  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities 
where  the  voting  was  more  general.  Then,  as  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  machinery  of  representative  government 
has  never  revolved  of  itself,  but  has  always  required 
some  leader  of  outstanding  ability  to  make  it  work. 
While  Canovas  and  Sagasta  alternated — by  arrange- 
ment— as  Prime  Minister  all  went  well,  but  when  they 
were  gone,  and  the  two  ablest  of  their  successors,  Cana- 
lejas  and  Dato,  had  been  murdered,  the  two  parties. 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  split  into  groups,  and  it  be- 
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came  a  mere  question  o£  time  when  the  Restoration  set- 
tlement would  be  upset.  During  the  whole  period,  too, 
the  power  of  the  army  had  been  in  the  background,  and 
it  was  the  army  that  finally  brought  the  democratic 
regime  to  a  close.  In  no  country  in  Europe  is  there  less 
militarism  than  in  Spain,  yet  in  none  is  the  army  more 
powerful,  and  the  secret  of  this  apparent  paradox  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  truly  the  representative 
of  the  people  than  any  Cortes,  elected  by  a  mere  count- 
ing of  heads,  has  ever  been.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
Roman  legions  under  the  Empire,  which  represented 
the  people  in  a  way  which  the  Senate  could  never  have 
done,  and  if  proof  of  this  be  wanted  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  both  cases  the  civilian  followed  where  the  soldier 
led. 

If  in  England  the  real  repository  of  power  Is  the 
Cabinet  and  in  France  of  the  Third  Republic  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  Spain  it  is  the  Crown.  The  theory  of 
the  constitution  may  be  that  the  king  reigns  but  does 
not  govern,  yet  in  practice  he  has  very  often  been  com- 
pelled to  do  both  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Given  the  apathy  of  the  elec- 
torate towards  all  questions  of  government  and  the 
break-up  of  the  parties  into  a  number  of  warring  groups, 
it  is  clear  that  unless  the  monarch  In  moments  of  crisis 
acted  on  his  own  initiative  the  State  would  dissolve  in 
chaos.  The  three  stable  forces  In  modern  Spain  are  the 
Crown,  the  Church,  and  the  army,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  they  should  have 
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drawn  closer  together,  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  For  a  time,  as  has  been  shown,  the  existence  of 
Carlism  weakened  the  Right,  and  to  this  fact  were  due 
most  of  the  troubles  of  Spain  during  last  century,  but 
of  late  years  that  breach  has  been  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses healed,  while  the  Left  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened both  by  the  failure  of  the  short-lived  Spanish  Re- 
public and  also  by  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  republican 
Portugal.  Out  of  this  alliance  of  monarch,  soldier,  and 
priest,  grew  the  regime  which  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

The  evolution  of  government  in  Spain  was  curiously 
neglected  by  historians  for  many  years,  with  the  result 
that  recent  events  in  that  country  have  generally  been 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood  abroad,  and  the  criti- 
cism of  them  has  been  singularly  ill-informed.  It  is 
true  that  Spanish  history  since  the  Peninsular  War  has 
been  more  chequered  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  though 
hardly  more  so  than  that  of  France,  but  for  the  student 
of  government  disorder  may  contain  more  valuable 
lessons  than  ordered  progress,  and  so  it  has  been  in  the 
case  of  Spain.  The  innumerable  constitutions  which  she 
has  set  up  of  either  the  British  or  the  French  pattern 
show  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  assimilation  of  for- 
eign political  ideas  and  methods,  while  the  form  which 
alien  political  philosophies  have  taken  after  crossing 
the  Pyrenees  shows  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put. 
If  the  Spanish  assemblies  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  of 
importance  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  period  in 
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which  they  flourished,  so  more  recent  developments 
cannot  safely  be  ignored,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Spaniard  is  above  all  else  a  realist,  and  in  consequence 
his  theory  of  government  is  more  likely  to  correspond 
with  events  than  that  of  some  of  his  neighbours.  For 
this  reason  Spanish  history  should  not  be  neglected, 
since  as  Disraeli,  himself  of  Spanish  descent,  once  wrote: 
"What  wonderful  things  are  events!  The  least  are  of 
greater  importance  than  the  most  sublime  and  compre- 
hensive speculations!" 

In  England,  France  and  Spain  democracy  came  into 
favour  in  the  nineteenth  century  because  the  Benevolent 
Despotism  had  broken  down,  but  in  Germany  the  case 
was  rather  different.  Whereas  both  Charles  IV  of  Spain 
and  his  son  Ferdinand  had  covered  themselves,  and 
everything  for  which  they  stood,  with  ignominy  at  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion,  the  Prussian  monarchy  had 
behaved  very  differently  in  a  similar  crisis:  whereas  it 
was  the  revolutionary  juntas  in  the  one  case  which  or- 
ganized the  national  resistance  to  the  French,  in  the 
other  it  was  the  ancien  regime,  and  the  lesson  was  not 
lost  upon  the  next  generation.  Among  the  practical 
Germans  the  inefficiency  of  the  Liberals  after  they  had 
attained  power  in  1848  created  a  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  for  many  years  after  their  failure  to  secure 
the  unification  of  the  country  they  suffered  from  its 
consequences.  What  the  Left  lost  the  Right  gained, 
and  the  imperial  crown  was  finally  placed  upon  the 
head  of  the  King  of  Prussia  by  Bismarck's  policy  of 
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blood  and  iron,  not  by  the  votes  of  Liberal  idealists  sit- 
ting in  conclave  at  Frankfurt.  The  German  Empire 
rested  upon  the  Right,  and  it  was  from  that  quarter 
that  it  drew  its  strength  so  long  as  the  monarchy  en- 
dured. Down  to  the  end  of  the  Great  War  it  was  al- 
ways open  to  an  imperial  chancellor  to  confound  his 
critics  by  reproaching  them  with  their  past  failures.  The 
Hohenzollerns  had  founded  the  Empire,  and  they 
never  allowed  their  subjects  to  forget  the  fact. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
such  thorough-going  reactionaries  as  Wilhelm  I  and 
Bismarck  adopted  at  any  rate  the  outward  forms  of  de- 
mocracy, and  freedom  of  thought — in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term — was  secured  by  the  constitution.  Even  in 
the  most  autocratic  days  of  the  ex-Kaiser  there  was 
never  any  suggestion  of  going  back  on  the  constitution, 
while  a  careful  study  of  German  politics  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1871  can  but  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  external  appearances,  democ- 
racy made  considerable  headway,  and  at  the  last  elec- 
tion before  the  Great  War  the  Socialists  polled  over 
four  million  votes,  winning  a  hundred  and  ten  seats  in 
the  Reichstag.  The  ministers,  although  responsible  to 
the  Kaiser  and  not  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
had  to  cajole  the  deputies  to  obtain  a  majority  just  as 
any  Prime  Minister  of  France  has  to  do,  and  in  retro- 
spect it  seems  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before  the 
clash  must  have  come  between  the  old  order  and  the 
growing  forces  of  democracy.  Victory  in  war  had  be- 
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come  the  only  way  to  secure  a  fresh  lease  of  life  for  the 
governing  classes,  and  this  consideration  must  have 
weighed  very  heavily  with  those  who  precipitated  hos- 
tilities in  1 9 14.  It  was  admittedly  a  gambler's  throw, 
but  had  it  succeeded  the  complete  triumph  of  democracy 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  postponed  for  an- 
other generation. 

The  home  policy  of  Bismarck  and  the  chancellors 
who  succeeded  him  resulted  in  shifting  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  Left  from  the  Liberals  to  the  Socialists, 
a  transference  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  taken 
place  all  over  Europe,  but  which  was  first  to  be  observed 
in  Germany.  As  has  been  already  shown,  German 
Liberalism  lay  under  the  shadow  of  its  failure  to  effect 
unification  in  1848  and  Bismarck  took  advantage  of  its 
weakness  to  crush  it  altogether.  His  success,  however, 
in  the  long  run  entailed  very  serious  consequences,  for 
it  left  the  ordinary  citizen  who  was  neither  a  Roman 
Catholic  nor  a  militarist  with  no  alternative  but  to  vote 
Socialist,  so  that  when  the  old  order  came  tumbling 
down  in  191 8  there  was  no  other  possible  administra- 
tion to  take  its  place  but  a  Socialist  one.  The  Iron 
Chancellor  was  less  successful  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Catholics  than  against  the  Liberals,  and  in  the  end 
he  was  forced  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  com- 
promise, but  the  ultimate  result  of  his  domestic  policy 
was  to  leave  only  two  organized  parties  in  the  State — 
the  Catholics  and  the  Socialists,  and  it  was  naturally 
only  a  question  of  time  before  they  became  the  arbiters 
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of  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  industrialization  of  Ger- 
many during  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally  rapid  decay  of  the 
various  dynasties  during  the  same  period  on  the  other, 
enormously  facilitated  the  triumph  of  democracy. 

When  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  fled  into  Holland  the  So- 
cialists automatically  came  into  power,  and  it  at  once 
became  apparent  that  they  were  little  more  than  Lib- 
erals under  another  name.  Since  the  Armistice,  Social- 
ism has  everywhere  become  progressively  more  mod- 
erate, but  the  German  variety  is  the  least  extreme  of  all, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  extinction  of  the 
Liberals  drove  those  who  would  normally  have  sup- 
ported them  into  the  Socialist  ranks,  while  the  growth 
of  Communism  attracted  all  the  more  extreme  uphold- 
ers of  Marxian  doctrines  into  its  orbit.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  so  much  State  control  in  Germany  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Empire  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  country  was  socialized  long  before  the 
Socialist  party  took  office.  The  result  of  all  this  has 
been  that  in  Germany  to-day  the  Socialist  voter  is  the 
citizen  who  in  England  might  well  be  a  moderate  Con- 
servative, and  in  the  United  States  would  certainly  be 
either  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  while  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  is  permeated 
by  Liberal  rather  than  by  Socialist  ideas,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  voted  by  a  Socialist  majority.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  politics  and  politicians  matter  rather 
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less  than  may  be  supposed,  and  the  strength  of  gov- 
ernment lies  in  the  highly  efficient  Civil  Service,  which, 
though  shaken  for  a  moment  by  the  events  of  ten 
years  ago,  has  more  now  than  regained  its  old  hold  over 
the  administration  of  the  country. 

If  in  Germany  it  was  the  old  order  that  secured 
unification  and  thus  postponed  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy for  over  fifty  years,  in  Italy  the  process  was  re- 
versed j  there  the  new  State  was  organized  along  demo- 
cratic lines  from  the  beginning,  with  the  result  that  it 
abandoned  democracy  at  the  very  time  that  Germany 
officially  adopted  it.  The  policy  of  Cavour  was  the  op- 
posite of  that  of  Bismarck,  for  he  deliberately  rejected 
the  idea  of  making  Piedmont  an  Italian  Prussia  and  he 
preferred  to  merge  her  in  the  new  kingdom:  at  the 
same  time,  though  refusing  to  be  tempted  into  partici- 
pation in  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  Mazzini,  he  held 
fast  by  the  Parliamentary  System,  replying  to  his  critics 
on  the  Right  that  one  can  do  anything  with  bayonets 
except  sit  on  them.  Even  had  he  the  wish  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  Cavour  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
did.  In  Germany  authority  had  always  been  associated 
with  nationalism  and  xenophobia,  but  in  the  Italian 
Peninsula  it  had  meant  the  hated  rule  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Austrian.  The  Piedmontese  were  none  too  popular 
in  the  old  States  of  the  Church  and  in  the  South,  and 
to  have  attempted  to  force  the  hegemony  of  Piedmont 
upon  the  whole  country  would  have  been  to  risk  un- 
doing the  work  of  his  life.  To  Cavour  the  end  invariably 
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justified  the  means,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  insincere  in  his  devotion  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  government:  there  was  no  other  way  to  secure 
the  unity  of  Italy,  and  he  acquiesced  whole-heartedly 
in  what  was  so  palpably  inevitable. 

The  weakness  of  Italy  until  the  advent  of  Fascism 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Cavour  died  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
and  no  later  statesman  proved  capable  of  working  the 
machinery  which  he  had  erected,  for  Crispi  and  Giolitti 
were  adroit  manipulators  of  parliamentary  majorities 
but  nothing  more.  As  in  France  and  Spain  the  Repre- 
sentative System,  having  no  roots  of  its  own,  depended 
upon  a  succession  of  men  who  could  make  it  function, 
and  they  never  appeared.  In  France  national  traditions 
extending  over  a  thousand  years:  in  Spain  the  mon- 
archy, the  army,  and  the  Church :  in  Germany  the  Civil 
Service,  have  in  each  case  saved  the  country  from  what 
Ruskin  described  as  the  most  contemptible  "of  all 
puppet-shows  in  the  Satanic  Carnival  of  the  earth", 
namely  "a  Parliament  with  a  mob  pulling  the  strings." 
In  Italy  none  of  these  safeguards  existed,  for  nation- 
ality, monarchy,  and  army  were  alike  brand  new,  the 
Church  was  in  opposition,  and  the  Civil  Service  did  not 
exist.  When,  in  addition  to  these  elements  of  weakness, 
one  takes  into  account  the  growing  industrialization  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  centrifugal  influences  at  work  on 
the  other,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  Parliamentary 
System  broke  down  so  soon  but  rather  that  it  lasted 
so  long. 
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The  clue  to  the  steady  weakening  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  the  national  character. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  from  Austria  and  her  satel- 
lites had  aroused  an  enthusiasm  which  is  without  par- 
allel in  modern  history,  but  until  the  appearance  of 
Signor  Mussolini  no  Italian  statesman  knew  how  to 
employ  in  the  administration  the  fierce  energy  which 
his  countrymen  can  display  in  the  hour  of  need.  Cavour 
had  accomplished  his  task  by  encouraging  the  centripetal 
forces  at  the  expense  of  the  centrifugal,  but  his  succes- 
sors, who  only  retained  office  by  playing  one  group  in 
the  Chamber  off  against  another,  pursued  their  parlia- 
mentary policy  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Divide  et  ini'pera 
is  generally  an  excellent  maxim  when  applied  to  foreign 
Powers,  but  only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances 
can  it  be  safely  employed  at  home  without  fatal  results 
to  the  body  politic.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  United  Italy  had  no  other  idea  of 
government  but  to  play  one  faction  off  against  another, 
while  the  alliance  with  the  old  enemy,  Austria,  came  as 
a  rude  shock  to  those  who  had  fought  and  suffered  for 
the  liberation  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  from  the  iron 
grip  of  Vienna.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  Risorgimento  should  have  been  followed 
by  a  wave  of  pessimism,  which  on  its  political  side  soon 
developed  into  revolutionary  Socialism,  while  an  enor- 
mous impetus  was  given  to  the  general  discontent  by 
the  failure  of  Italy  to  obtain  what  she  considered  her 
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due  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War.  Gradually  a 
general  paralysis  overtook  every  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  became  a  question  whether  the  over- 
throw of  the  Parliamentary  System  would  be  effected 
by  a  blow  from  the  Left  or  from  the  Right. 

Outside  Western  and  Central  Europe  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  saw  democracy  marching  from  triumph  to  tri- 
umph. As  new  nations,  such  as  Serbia  and  Bulgaria, 
came  into  existence  they  were  provided  with  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  representative  institutions  of  the  latest  Lon- 
don or  Paris  model,  and  even  the  ancient  despotisms  of 
Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  found  themselves  obliged 
to  swallow  some  democratic  principles,  while  China, 
like  Portugal,  broke  with  the  tradition  of  centuries  and 
actually  adopted  a  republican  constitution.  As  the  years 
passed  government  all  over  the  world  tended  to  become 
of  one  uniform  type,  whatever  the  name  by  which  it 
was  called,  and  although  the  forces  which  were  to  bring 
this  state  of  affairs  to  an  end  were  already  in  existence, 
and  were  actually  gathering  strength,  they  were  ignored 
by  all  save  a  very  few.  Neither  from  the  Right  nor 
from  the  Left  did  democracy  appear  to  have  anything 
to  fear  when  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was 
struck  down  by  an  assassin  at  Serajevo,  and  a  new  era 
in  the  world's  history  began. 
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If  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  those 
years  of  the  twentieth  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  marked  the  apogee  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment there  were  also  gathering  strength  during  the 
same  period  the  forces  which  were  to  produce  sweeping 
changes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
Benevolent  Despotism,  although  the  end  of  the  era  ap- 
peared to  come  with  startling  rapidity  the  way  had  in 
reality  been  prepared  in  advance,  and  although  the 
Great  War,  like  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
French  Revolution,  marks  a  definite  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  it  was  not  in  itself  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  changes  which  followed.  The  revolt 
against  democratic  principles  had  already  set  in  long 
before  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  and  it  had 
begun  among  the  intellectuals. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  intellectual  back- 
ground of  that  movement  towards  authority  which  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  political  evolution  of  the 
day  has  received  surprisingly  little  attention  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  largely,  in  all  proba- 
bility, because  English  and  American  writers  in  the 
present  generation  have  made  no  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  this  type  of  thought.  Economics  rather  than 
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politics  have  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  since 
Sir  Henry  Maine  questioned  the  endurance  of  the  dem- 
ocratic system  in  his  "Popular  Government"  fifty  years 
ago  an  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  democracy  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  nearly  every  British  and  American 
writer  of  importance.  It  is  true  that  of  recent  years 
there  has  arisen  a  group  of  thinkers,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc  is  the  best  known  member,  who  have 
attacked  the  party  system  in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  their  influence  has  as  yet  made  itself  widely  felt, 
and  in  these  circumstances  they  may  aptly  be  cited  as 
the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  Don  Antonio  Goicoechea,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  a  man  of  no  in- 
considerable administrative  experience,  has  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  importance  of  the  intellectual  reac- 
tion against  democracy.  In  "La  Crisis  del  Constitucion- 
alismo  Moderno"  he  says:  "Verlaine,  Brunetiere,  Bour- 
get,  Maurice  Barres,  and  Paul  Claudel,  in  giving  a 
markedly  reactionary  note  to  political  science  and  to  lit- 
erature, have  marked  out  a  path  for  followers  of  the 
greatness  of  Henri  Bordeaux,  Charles  Maurras,  Leon 
Daudet,  Louis  Bertrand,  and  Georges  Valois"j  and  he 
quotes  Georges  Brandes  in  support  of  his  contention 
that  of  recent  years  French  literature  has  made  a  de- 
cided move  towards  the  Right.  That  Senor  Goicoechea 
is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  importance  of  this  in- 
fluence from  above  is  clearly  proved  by  a  further  quo- 
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tation  from  the  same  work:  "The  general  disaffection 
towards  the  Parliamentary  System  and  the  attitude,  ac- 
tively or  passively,  condemnatory  of  its  traditional  vices 
and  evils,  are  also  consequences  of  the  replacement  in 
the  popular  mind  of  the  old  cult  of  liberty  by  a  new 
one — that  of  authority." 

The  course  of  events  which  originally  ranged  men 
of  letters  in  opposition  to  the  old  order  and  all  for 
which  it  stood  has  already  been  discussed,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  find  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  anti- 
democratic reaction.  Signor  Mussolini  has  declared  that 
he  owes  much  to  the  inspiration  of  Nietzsche  j  Don  An- 
tonio Goicoechea  would  have  us  seek  its  origins  in 
Goethe  and  Comtej  while  a  recent  writer,  Miss  Aline 
Lion,  stresses  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of  Hegel 
in  this  particular  connection.  All  these  different  points 
of  view  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration,  though 
it  must  be  noted  that  as  democracy  is  attacked  from  two 
angles — authority  and  individualism — there  is  a  grave 
danger  of  confusing  the  standpoints  of  its  opponents. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  view  that  Nietzsche  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
anti-democratic  reaction.  He  certainly  never  hesitated 
to  pour  ridicule  upon  democracy  in  all  its  forms.  "Such 
phantoms  as  the  dignity  of  man,  the  dignity  of  labour, 
are  the  needy  products  of  slavedom  hiding  itself  from 
itself",  he  wrote  in  "The  Greek  State"  even  before  he 
had  elaborated  the.  doctrine  of  the  superman,  and  the 
words  might  be  a  quotation  from  the  speech  of  any 
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Italian  Fascist  to-day.  When,  however,  one  looks  a  lit- 
tle closer,  it  is  to  discover  that  if  Nietzsche  was  the  foe 
of  democracy,  as  he  certainly  was,  he  was  also  an  enemy 
of  all  authority  which  is  not  based  upon  his  own  valua- 
tion of  values.  It  was  he  who  said,  in  his  "Thoughts  Out 
of  Season",  of  the  War  of  1870  that  it  was  "the  up- 
rooting of  the  German  mind  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  Empire",  and  yet  if  the  German  Empire  repre- 
sented anything  it  was  the  principle  of  authority.  Nietz- 
sche had  no  use  for  authority  as  such — it  must  be  exer- 
cised by  the  superman  or  not  at  all,  and  those  who,  like 
Signor  Mussolini,  invoke  him  in  the  name  of  Fascism 
cannot  have  penetrated  very  far  into  his  philosophy.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  to  produce  a  list  of  extracts  from 
his  works,  all  of  which  condemn  the  democratic  system 
with  no  inconsiderable  vehemence,  but  they  can  be 
matched  by  another  series  equally  condemnatory  of 
authority,  and  unfortunately  for  those  who  wish  to  en- 
list him  on  their  side  the  two  cancel  out. 

Senor  Goicoechea  is  on  firmer  ground,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  Comte  is  concerned.  The  apostle  of  positivism  not 
only  denounced  democracy  himself  in  no  measured 
terms,  but  it  is  from  him  that  Charles  Maurras  derives 
his  inspiration.  To  this  extent,  then,  it  is  true  to  say 
that  Comte  heralded  the  anti-democratic  reaction  but 
his  influence  has  only  been  felt  at  second  hand  and  after 
a  lapse  of  many  years,  so  that  to  hail  him  as  the  man 
who  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  authority  once  again 
has  no  more  justification  than  to  acclaim  Malthus  as 
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the  founder  of  the  birth-control  movement  j  he  did,  in- 
deed, point  out  the  path  which  others  have  followed, 
but  only  after  a  very  considerable  interval  of  time.  As 
for  Goethe,  the  evidence  is  even  less  convincing.  The 
poet  certainly  had  no  love  for  the  principles  which 
found  expression  in  the  French  Revolution,  but  he 
must  rather  be  classed  with  Chateaubriand  and  Kotze- 
bue  among  those  who  defended  the  old  order  than  with 
the  leaders  of  the  intellectual  reaction  which  had  not 
begun  at  the  date  of  his  death.  In  any  event,  a  poet  is 
always  an  uncertain  ally  for  the  supporters  of  authority, 
for  he  must  of  necessity  be  an  individualist,  with  the 
result  that,  although  he  may  attack  democracy  when  it 
represents  the  established  order  of  the  day,  it  is  in 
reality  the  established  order  rather  than  democracy  that 
is  the  object  of  his  wrath.  There  is,  in  short,  little  con- 
tinuity between  Comte  and  Goethe  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  French  writers  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  other,  to  whom  Senor  Goicoechea  directs  our 
attention  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and  that  the 
Spanish  statesman  in  reality  holds  this  view  himself  is 
apparent  throughout  his  argument. 

There  remain  Miss  Lion  and  the  claim  of  Hegel  to 
rank  as  the  apostle  of  the  anti-democratic  movement. 
It  is  true  that  she  does  not  hail  him  as  et  origo  et  jons 
of  the  reaction,  for  she  shows  a  sense  of  proportion 
which  is  altogether  wanting  in  many  who  hold  the  same 
views.  Ever  since  Fascism  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  Italy,  Hegel  has  been  acclaimed  as  its  patron 
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saint,  and  the  fact  that  Professor  Gentile  held  high 
office  in  Signer  Mussolini's  first  ministry  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  proof  of  the  contention.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  case 
of  -post  hoCy  propter  hoc.  Fascism  on  the  intellectual 
plane,  like  the  nouveaux  riches  in  the  material  world, 
has  sought  for  a  progenitor  of  unimpeachable  respecta- 
bility, >and  it  thinks  to  have  found  him  in  Hegel,  so  that 
to-day  the  German  philosopher  is  inscribed  among  the 
inspirers  of  Fascism  just  as  many  a  profiteer  emblazons 
on  his  motor  car  the  coat  of  arms  of  some  illustrious 
family  of  antiquity  to  which  in  reality  he  is  in  no  way 
connected.  The  origins  of  Fascism  are  almost  entirely 
political  and  economic,  and  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that  it  owes  anything  to  Hegel  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  his  philosophy  was  a  powerful  factor  in  Italian  in- 
tellectual life  in  the  pre-Fascist  era,  and  all  proof  of 
this  is  wanting.  In  these  circumstances  one  can  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  for  including  the 
great  philosopher  among  the  founders  of  Fascism  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  if,  indeed,  there  is  a 
case  at  all. 

If  the  movement  towards  authority  does  not  owe  its 
rise  to  Nietzsche,  or  Comte,  or  Hegel,  it  will  naturally 
be  asked  where  its  origin  is  to  be  found,  and  the  answer 
would  seem  to  be  in  that  group  of  Catholic  and  nation- 
alist writers  which  made  its  appearance  in  France  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
which  exercises  so  profound  an  influence  on  French  lit- 
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erature  to-day.  It  is,  Indeed,  a  little  difficult  to  know 
how  to  classify  these  authors  so  as  to  make  their  inter- 
dependence the  more  clear,  but  they  fall  into  two  rec- 
ognizable groups,  basing  their  hostility  to  democracy  on 
nationalist  and  Catholic  principles  respectively. 

French  nationalism  was  born  of  the  Franco-German 
War  and  was  the  natural  reaction  against  the  pessimis- 
tic realism  of  the  Zola  school.  In  its  early  days  its 
strength  and  weakness  were  those  of  its  advocate,  Paul 
Deroulede,  while  its  association  with  the  failure  of 
General  Boulanger  caused  a  serious  setback  to  its  for- 
tunes. Almost  from  the  beginning  it  was  hostile  to  the 
parliamentary  republic,  and  Deroulede  was  at  length 
forced  into  exile,  owing  to  his  activities  In  this  direction. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  always  remained  a  movement 
and  has  never  become  a  party  j  Indeed,  men  of  all  par- 
ties have  served  beneath  its  banner,  and  even  to-day  it 
provides  a  link  between  Royalists,  Bonapartists,  and  Re- 
publicans of  the  Right.  Deroulede  was  succeeded  by 
Maurice  Barres,  who  remained  until  his  death  in  1923 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  movement.  After  the 
death  of  Barres  his  mantle  fell  upon  M.  Charles  Maur- 
ras,  probably  the  greatest  intellect  in  France  to-day, 
for  although  the  membership  of  the  Action  Frangaisey 
of  which  he  Is  one  of  the  directors,  is  comparatively 
limited,  the  Impression  he  has  made  upon  the  French 
youth  Is  enormous,  and  he  was  recently  voted  by  the 
students  of  Louvain  to  be  their  chief  intellectual  in- 
fluence. To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  Is  true  of  MM. 
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Leon  Daudet  and  Georges  Valois,  both  of  whom  are 
anti-parliamentary  in  their  views,  although  their  ends 
are  not  now  the  same. 

The  Catholic  reaction  in  France  against  democracy 
began  somewhat  earlier,  and  may  in  fact  be  dated  so 
long  ago  as  Montalembert.  Its  effective  influence,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  recent,  and  seems  to  have  begun 
with  Brunetiere,  who  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  MM. 
Paul  Bourget  and  Paul  Claudel.  The  nationalist  and 
Catholic  criticisms  of  the  parliamentary  republic  are 
often  hard  to  separate,  for  both  emphasize  the  need  for 
authority,  and  it  would,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  the  principles  which  inspire  the  Ligue  des 
Patriotes  under  the  leadership  of  General  de  Castlenau 
are  predominantly  Catholic  or  nationalist.  Then,  again, 
superficial  differences  between  the  various  groups  which 
form  the  movement  are  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  similarity 
of  their  ends:  for  example,  the  condemnation  of  the 
Action  Frangaise  by  the  Vatican  is  liable  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  that  organization  and  the  Ligue  des  PatrioteSy 
which  is  strongly  supported  in  clerical  circles,  are  both 
agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  changing  the  existing 
French  constitution.  Nationalism  is,  in  effect,  a  belief 
which  can  be  taught  in  a  multitude  of  forms. 

It  is  among  the  Catholic  and  nationalist  writers  of 
the  Third  Republic  that  the  origins  of  the  intellectual 
movement  against  democracy  must  be  sought  rather 
than  in  the  pages  of  Nietzsche,  Comte,  or  Hegel.  No 
one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  obtain- 
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ing  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  universities  of  recent 
years  can  doubt  the  influence  of  French  nationalist 
writers,  and  it  is  at  Madrid  and  Rome  that  authority 
has  won  its  most  notable  victories.  Both  the  Iberian 
and  Italian  peninsulas  have  always  proved  exceedingly 
fertile  ground  for  the  reception  of  French  political 
ideas,  and  any  doubt  which  may  exist  in  the  present  in- 
stance can  be  set  at  rest  by  a  comparison  between  the 
programmes  of  Signor  Mussolini  and  General  Primo 
de  Rivera  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  M.  Charles 
Maurras  on  the  other.  French  nationalism  has  won  its 
first  victory  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France. 

In  Italy  the  plant  was  of  slow  growth,  at  any  rate  in 
its  earlier  stages.  The  influence  of  Gentile  was  in  re- 
ality slight  outside  a  very  small  circle,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  and  a  far  more  potent  factor  in  the  anti- 
democratic reaction,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
was  concerned,  was  Signor  D'Annunzio,  who,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  prepared  the  ground  for  the  triumph  of 
Fascism.  United  Italy  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  disappointed  those  who  had  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  call  it  into  being,  and  the  result,  not  un- 
naturally, was  the  growth  of  nationalism  somewhat  on 
French  lines.  On  the  material  side  the  Libyan  War  gave 
the  movement  a  decided  fillip,  and  the  nationalists 
played  a  considerable  part  in  bringing  Italian  neutrality 
to  an  end  in  the  summer  of  19 15.  Similarly  Signor 
D'Annunzio  and  his  followers  kept  alive  Italian  pa- 
triotism during  the  dark  days  that  followed  the  Great 
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War,  and  when  many  of  them  rallied  to  the  support 
of  Fascism  they  provided  that  movement  with  recruits 
of  the  very  first  class.  At  the  same  time  nationalism, 
an  almost  purely  intellectual  force  in  Italy,  was  not 
the  basis  of  Fascism,  whose  origins  are  economic,  though 
it  has  not  been  without  influence  upon  it,  and  it  is  thus 
true  to  say  that  the  French  nationalist  movement  is  in- 
directly responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary System  in  Italy. 

So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned  it  is  not  so  easy  to  fix 
the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  spread  of  French  anti- 
democratic influences.  Spain,  like  England,  has  always 
lagged  behind  the  thought  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  with 
the  result  that  the  morrow  of  General  Primo  de  Ri- 
vera's cowp  d^etat  found  most  of  the  intellectuals  in 
opposition  to  the  military  directory.  It  is  true  that  for 
years  Professor  Perez-Bueno,  of  the  Universidad  Cen- 
tral in  Madrid,  has  been  attacking  the  democratic  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Restoration,  but  he  was  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  although  the  Catholicism  of 
Jacinto  Benavente  was  exercising  a  growing  influence 
both  upon  literature  and  the  drama.  The  collapse  of 
the  Parliamentary  System,  which  most  unbiassed  critics 
admit  to  have  been  moribund  long  before  its  official 
demise,  gave  the  old  political  parties  furiously  to  think, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
leaders,  such  as  Senor  Goicoechea,  upon  whom  the  man- 
tle of  Don  Antonio  Maura  has  fallen,  have  come  to 
question  the  utility  of  a  regime  which  they  had  pre- 
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viously  taken  more  or  less  for  granted,  and  among  these 
latter  must  now  be  included  Maura's  own  son,  the 
Conde  de  la  Mortera.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  be  misled  by  the  false  analogy  of  France  into 
overrating  the  influence  of  thought  in  Spain,  where  that 
of  the  intellectuals  both  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Left 
has  always  been  slight,  though  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  in  a  country  so  passionately  Catholic  and  monarch- 
ical there  exists  a  strong  latent  force  favourable  to 
authority. 

In  England,  too,  there  has  been  a  change  of  attitude 
during  recent  years,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  group  already  noticed,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  reaction  against  the 
Parliamentary  System.  It  is  rather  that  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  interpret  the  past  in  terms  less  favourable 
to  democracy  than  of  yore,  and  the  muse  of  English 
history  does  not  exhibit  the  same  Whiggish  proclivities 
that  distinguished  the  lady  fifty  years  ago.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  divorce  between 
Liberalism  and  thought  dates  from  the  breach  between 
Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  Unionists,  thought  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  point  to  any  definite  parting  of  the  ways.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  attitude  of 
the  nation  to  the  struggles  of  the  past,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  younger  generation  of  historians, 
who  thus  form  a  counterpart  to  the  French  nationalist 
and  Catholic  thinkers,  although  across  the  Channel,  too, 
similar  influences  are  at  work  among  historical  writers, 
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for  which  M.  Jacques  Bainville  is  very  largely  respon- 
sible. A  book,  for  example,  like  Sir  Henry  Imbert- 
Terry's  "A  Misjudged  Monarch"  would  hardly  have 
found  a  publisher  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
yet  the  portrait  which  its  gifted  author  draws  of  Charles 
II  is  gradually  being  accepted  as  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  that  of  Macaulay.  It  is  also  coming  to  be  realized, 
even  in  extreme  Protestant  circles,  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  story  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  Eliza- 
beth in  reality  deserved  the  sanguinary  epithet  which 
has  for  centuries  been  bestowed  upon  her  sister.  Eng- 
land, although  she  can  produce  political  thinkers  equal 
to  the  best,  has  never  been  prolific  in  that  type  of  critic 
which  abounds  in  France.  At  the  same  time  the  influence 
of  her  historians,  at  second  hand,  has  been  very  consid- 
erable indeed,  and  the  teaching  of  to-day  is  likely  to 
predispose  those  who  receive  it  in  favour  of  authority 
in  the  future.  After  all,  if  Strafford  was  not  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  but  a  Mussolini  in  advance  of  his  time, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  man  who  makes  a  similar 
attempt  in  years  to  come  will  enjoy  no  small  measure  of 
popular  support.  Prophecy  is  dangerous  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  but  the  child  who  to-day  is  taught  that  the 
democratic  cause  was  often  wrong  in  the  past  is  likely 
to  apply  the  lesson  in  the  future. 

Recently,  too,  a  markedly  anti-democratic  movement 
has  developed  in  Belgium,  where  Communism  has 
gained  a  very  considerable  hold  of  late  years.  The 
growth  of  revolutionary  sentiment  is  almost  wholly  due 
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to  economic  causes,  of  which  stabilization  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important,  and  consequently  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  authority  is  also  largely  economic  in  its  origin, 
but  the  influence  of  French  thought  upon  the  Belgian 
Fascists  is  as  clear  as  the  fact  that  their  organization  is 
Italian,  M.  Pierre  Nothomb,  the  talented  author  of  "Le 
Lion  Aile",  is  the  Belgian  counterpart  of  M.  Georges 
Valois,  and  a  perusal  of  his  paper  U Action  Nationale 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  intellectual  debt  to  the  writer 
of  "L'Homme  Qui  Vient",  while  the  influence  in  Bel- 
gium of  that  other  great  anti-democratic  force,  M. 
Charles  Maurras,  has  already  been  noted:  indeed,  a 
recent  Catholic  writer  has  declared  that  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Action 
Frangaise  by  the  Holy  See.  As  time  goes  on  it  seems 
probable  that  the  influence  of  the  French  authoritarians 
in  Belgium  will  increase,  and  the  enforced  sojourn  in 
that  country  of  so  brilliant  a  writer  and  thinker  as  M. 
Leon  Daudet  cannot  but  contribute  to  this  result. 

Again,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  part  which  Catholic  writers,  especially  in 
France,  have  played  in  the  movement  towards  authority 
has  already  been  traced  in  some  detail,  but  there  re- 
mains to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  influence  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole.  Prior  to  the  Great  War  it  was 
rather  individual  Catholics  who  placed  before  their 
Protestant  and  agnostic  fellow  countrymen  the  impor- 
tance of  authority  in  human  life,  but  during  the  past  ten 
years  it  is  the  Church  as  an  institution  that  has  brought 
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men  to  a  consideration  of  the  matter.  The  collapse  of 
the  old  authority  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe  has  sent 
mankind  out  in  search  of  a  new,  and  many  have  turned 
towards  Rome.  In  theory  it  may  be  that  religion  and 
politics  have  little  bearing  upon  one  another,  but  in 
actual  practice  such  is  rarely  the  case :  it  may  be  possible 
to  be  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  the  most  extreme  anarchical  political  opinions, 
but  it  is  distinctly  rare  to  find  a  man  or  woman  who 
does  combine  such  incompatible  beliefs.  Once  one  is 
convinced  of  the  need  for  authority  in  matters  spiritual 
it  is  but  the  logical  sequence  to  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  matters  temporal.  This  is  not  to  say,  as  some 
unthinking  Protestants  would  have  us  believe,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of 
political  reaction — the  very  reverse  is  quite  often  the 
case  J  but  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  lays  such  stress  upon 
authority  in  its  own  sphere  it  predisposes  those  with 
whom  it  comes  into  contact  in  favour  of  an  authoritarian 
regime  in  things  secular.  In  a  very  famous  passage,  al- 
ready quoted,  Hobbes  declared  that  "the  Papacy  is  no 
other  than  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman  Empire  sit- 
ting crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof",  and  it  is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world  those  authoritarian  doctrines 
upon  which  the  empire  of  the  Csesars  was  based — some- 
times, indeed,  with  consequences  disastrous  to  itself. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Press, 
also  in  no  small  degree  a  consequence  of  the  Great 
War,  to  be  taken  into  account.  During  the  greater  part 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Press  was  very  definitely 
the  ally  of  revolution  in  its  battle  with  authority  j  but 
the  passage  of  time  has  worked  a  wondrous  transforma- 
tion, and  it  is  now  the  revolutionaries  who  never  tire 
of  declaiming  against  the  "capitalist  Press."  The  in- 
fluence of  the  journalist  to-day  is  probable  greatest  with 
that  class  of  black-coated  worker  which  the  Socialists 
are  always  endeavouring  to  gather  into  their  fold,  and 
it  is  the  popular  Press,  with  its  pictures  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duchess  of  York,  that  keeps  the  clerk 
and  the  shopgirl  loyal  to  authority — at  any  rate  in  Eng- 
land. The  reasons  for  this  change  of  attitude  are  many, 
but  the  chief  are  the  rise  in  the  status  of  the  journalist 
and  the  fact  that  while  hostilities  were  in  progress  the 
Press  was  the  mouthpiece,  not  of  revolution,  but  of  au- 
thority: it  is,  indeed,  a  very  far  cry  from  the  days  when 
a  handful  of  journalists  roused  the  French  capital 
against  Charles  X  to  those  when  a  Royalist  editor  is  be- 
sieged in  his  office  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Third 
Republic.  Revolutionary  newspapers  with  a  wide  cir- 
culation do,  of  course,  still  exist,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Press  to-day  is  on  the  side  of  authority. 

The  intellectual  basis  of  the  modern  movement  to- 
wards authority  would  thus  seem  to  be  found  where, 
at  first  sight,  it  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Nietzsche, 
Hegel,  and  Comte  can  none  of  them  claim  to  have 
originated  it,  and  Fascism  is  clearly  economic  in  its 
origins,  although  since  its  rise  to  power  it  has  come  to 
some  extent  under  the  intellectual  influence  of  the 
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Italian  nationalists.  It  is,  then,  rather  in  the  Catholic 
and  nationalist  writers  of  France  that  the  germ  of  the 
movement  is  to  be  found,  and  they  are  in  reality  its 
leaders  to-day.  For  a  long  while  the  seed  which  they 
were  sowing  appeared  to  be  falling  on  but  stony  ground, 
yet  when  it  was  reinforced  by  the  lessons  of  the  Great 
War  and  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  it  began  to  grow  rapidly.  In  short,  what 
the  Encyclopaedists  were  to  the  thought  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Brunetiere,  Barres,  Maurras  and  Valois 
are  to  that  of  to-day — the  harbingers  of  a  fresh  dawn. 
On  the  material  side  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reaction  against  democratic  principles,  already  prepared 
by  the  intellectuals,  received  an  enormous  impetus  both 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  from  its  conse- 
quences. In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  there  was  a  large  sec- 
tion of  public  opinion  which  adhered  to  the  belief  that 
democracy  and  peace  were  synonymous,  and  that  wars 
were  caused  by  reactionaries  and  international  financiers. 
The  events  of  August,  19 14,  destroyed  this  illusion, 
and  showed  that  no  form  of  government  is  any  more  or 
less  warlike  than  another.  If  the  realization  of  this 
fact  was  a  return  to  truth,  it  was  also  a  severe  blow  to 
the  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  democracy,  which 
had  failed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the 
hour  of  crisis.  Of  the  two  forces,  nationalism  and  de- 
mocracy, of  which  one  had  grown  out  of  the  decay  of 
mediasvalism  and  the  other  had  been  reborn  during  the 
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French  Revolution,  the  former  proved  to  be  stronger 
than  the  latter,  and  in  every  belligerent  country  the 
parties  of  the  Left  voted  the  war  credits  with  but  a 
handful  of  abstentions.  The  Great  War  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  conflicts  which  have  ever  taken  place, 
and  as  it  came  at  the  end  of  an  era  that  had  seen  de- 
mocracy go  on  from  strength  to  strength  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  it  should  have  raised  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  virtues  of  a  form  of  government  which  had  so  sig- 
nally failed  to  prevent  such  horrors. 

If  the  mere  fact  of  war  taking  place  at  all  had  shaken 
the  general  faith  in  democratic  principles,  the  latter 
were  further  undermined  by  the  progress  of  events  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  conflict.  Everywhere  there  was  a 
strengthening  of  the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the 
legislative,  and  M.  Charles  Benoist  has  not  hesitated 
to  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  Allies  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  more  faithful  to  the  principle  of  monarchy,  in  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  word,  than  were  their  oppo- 
nents. Startling  as  this  statement  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear it  is  fully  supported  by  the  facts.  In  Great  Britain 
the  Liberal  administration  of  Mr.  Asquith  broke  down 
before  the  hostilities  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than 
a  few  months,  the  first  coalition  ministry  shared  the 
same  fate  in  the  following  year,  and  it  was  only  under 
the  quasi-dictatorship  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  victory 
was  at  last  assured.  In  France  the  course  of  events  was 
much  the  same,  and  after  the  war  had  come  within  an 
ace  of  being  lost  the  situation  was  retrieved  by  the  un- 
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disguised  autocracy  of  M.  Clemenceau.  This  strength- 
ening of  the  executive  has  continued  since  the  Armistice, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  and  M.  Poincare  to-day  exercise  an 
authority  unknown  to  any  pre-war  British  or  French 
Premier.  Equally  important  was  the  change  caused  by 
the  Great  War  in  the  public  attitude  towards  govern- 
ment in  the  democratic  countries  such  as  England  and 
France:  the  ordinary  citizen  grew  accustomed  to  do  as 
he  was  told,  and  the  habit  has  endured.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  considerable  curtailment  of  personal  liberty, 
and  restrictions  are  calmly  accepted  which  would  have 
provoked  widespread  discontent  a  generation  ago. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  development  of  propaganda 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  politicians  to  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  successful  appeal  to  mass  psychology, 
and  they  were  not  slow  in  assimilating  the  lesson.  Wire- 
less telegraphy  has,  of  course,  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  this  change,  and  when  a  minister  makes  a  speech 
in  a  legislative  assembly  he  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
no  longer  addressing  its  members,  but  rather  the  nation 
outside  its  walls.  Some  critics  have  seen  in  this  a  further 
triumph  for  democracy,  but  in  effect  it  represents  a  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  executive,  for  whereas  a  Par- 
liament can  overturn  a  ministry  at  any  moment,  the 
electorate,  even  where  universal  suffrage  obtains,  can 
only  do  so  every  four  or  five  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Indeed,  the  value  of  wireless  telegraphy  as  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  government  was  demonstrated  quite  re- 
cently in  France,  where  the  administration  of  M.  Poin- 
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care  suppressed  the  broadcasting  stations  of  its  Royalist 
and  Communist  opponents. 

At  the  close  of  the  Great  War  the  reviving  principle 
of  authority  received  an  unexpected  fillip  from  the  visit 
of  President  Wilson  to  Europe.  Since  he  had  pro- 
claimed his  famous  Fourteen  Points  he  had  towered 
over  a  war-weary  world  like  a  colossus,  and  the  power 
of  a  man  whose  slightest  word  appeared  to  be  law  in 
two  continents  naturally  attracted  universal  attention. 
His  failure  both  at  Paris  and  at  Washington  was  ob- 
scured by  other  events,  and  what  remained  in  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  was  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  the  power  of  the  executive  was  very 
great  indeed.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  Europe  as  drawn  up  or  amended  after  the  Great 
War  reveals  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  American  political  institutions,  and  even 
where  they  were  not  finally  copied  their  adoption  was 
seriously  discussed.  That  phase  has  passed,  and  Rome 
rather  than  Washington  is  the  model  of  political  scien- 
tists, but  the  history  of  South  America  proves  that  it  is 
a  short  step  from  a  presidency  of  the  United  States 
pattern  to  a  dictatorship,  and  the  lesson  has  not  been 
lost  in  the  quarters  to  which  it  applied. 

Another  potent  cause  of  the  decay  of  democracy  as 
represented  by  the  Parliamentary  System  was  the 
growth  of  Communism,  and  particularly  has  this  been 
the  case  in  the  Latin  countries.  Discussing  this  question 
in  an  interview  a  few  years  ago  the  King  of  Spain  said: 
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"The  great  problem  of  to-day  is  to  know  if  the  Parlia- 
mentary System  is  capable  of  defending  the  existing 
order  against  the  Soviet  spirit"  j  and  in  describing  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  country  over  which 
he  ruled,  King  Alfonso  went  on  to  say:  "One  thing 
alone  has  been  changed  since  the  Directory — a  man  can 
walk  about  with  money  in  his  pocket  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head:  there  are  no 
more  strikes,  our  factories  are  working,  and  our  em- 
ployers are  not  visited  every  morning  by  their  work- 
men, revolver  in  hand,  either  to  murder  them  or  to 
force  them  to  do  their  bidding."  That  this  picture  of 
Spain  in  the  last  days  of  democratic  government  is  no 
exaggeration  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  knew  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  it  was  equally  true  of  Portugal 
and  Italy.  The  politicians  thought  of  nothing  but  a 
majority  in  the  Chamber,  and  believed  that  if  left  to 
itself  the  revolutionary  ardour  would  burn  out.  Such, 
indeed,  might  or  might  not  have  been  the  case,  but  in 
the  meantime  chaos  supervened,  and  in  omitting  to  cope 
with  the  growing  disorder  the  government  neglected 
its  primary  duty — ^to  govern. 

What  the  future  of  Southern  Europe  would  have 
been  had  the  Parliamentary  System  continued  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vari- 
ous dictators  have  saved  their  countries  from  Commu- 
nism. It  is  true  that  in  several  cases  collectivist  doctrines 
have  found  a  place  in  the  government  programmes,  but 
all  attempts  to  foment  class  war  have  been  sternly  re- 
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pressed.  At  the  present  time  democracy  is  strongest  in 
those  countries  where  there  are  fewest  Communists, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  the  existing  order  is  in  no 
danger  from  without.  The  Representative  System  pre- 
supposes that  all  citizens  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity 
of  ventilating  their  grievances  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner, and  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen:  when  these  con- 
ditions are  not  fulfilled  it  has  of  late  years  shown  itself 
impotent  to  deal  effectively  with  the  recalcitrant  mi- 
nority who  will  not  abide  by  the  rules  of  middle-class 
democratic  government.  The  success  of  Signor  Musso- 
lini in  crushing  Communism  in  Italy  had  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences,  and  within  a  year  or  two  he  had 
a  number  of  imitators.  Some  of  these  dictators  have 
proved  a  success,  others  a  failure,  but  they  all  put  the 
suppression  of  Communism  in  the  forefront  of  their 
programmes,  and  it  was  this  aspect  of  their  policy  which 
secured  them  the  greatest  amount  of  support.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  ordinary  citizen  had  become  so  imbued 
with  horror  at  Communist  doctrines  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  almost  any  length  to  secure  their  repres- 
sion. 

When  one  passes  from  the  intellectual  and  political 
causes  of  the  decline  of  democracy  to  the  social,  it  is  to 
be  struck  at  once  by  the  part  which  is  played  all  over 
the  world  by  the  growth  of  sport.  Democratic  govern- 
ment presupposes  a  continual  interest  in  politics  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and  the  steadily  in- 
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creasing  absorption  in  games  and  pastimes  of  various 
kinds  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  population  strikes 
a  severe  blow  at  the  very  root  of  political  democracy. 

Sport,  at  any  rate  on  a  large  scale,  is  essentially  the 
product  of  an  urban  civilization.  The  peasant  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  energy  for  violent  exercise  when  his 
work  is  done,  and  he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing others.  In  a  rural  society  only  the  upper  classes 
have  the  leisure  or  the  desire  for  recreation,  and  the 
same  has  been  the  case  since  the  earliest  recorded  his- 
tory, for  mutatis  mutandis  the  life  of  the  Persian  coun- 
try gentleman  as  described  by  the  Greek  writers  was 
that  of  his  English  successor  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Even  to-day  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  a  peasant  to 
excel  in  sport,  and  those  nations  which  carry  off  most 
of  the  championships  are  those  in  which  an  urban  civ- 
ilization is  most  fully  developed.  The  Games  were  a 
feature  not  so  much  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  of  the 
Empire,  and  their  modern  equivalents.  Cup  Ties  and 
Test  Matches,  are  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  big 
cities. 

If  one  looks  at  the  subject  a  little  closer  there  is  a 
further  proof  of  this  contention  in  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  community  which  actually  plays  games  is 
the  middle  class,  that  distinguishing  product  of  urban 
civilization.  The  man  of  the  working  class  naturally 
prefers  to  watch  others  play,  for  his  own  work  gives 
him  all  the  exercise  he  needs,  while  the  woman,  once 
she  is  married,  has  little  time  for  anything  save  the 
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management  of  her  home.  The  upper  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  at  their 
disposal,  and  so  are  not  confined  to  pastimes  which 
must  be  pursued  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  re- 
side. The  countless  millions  who  crowd  the  playing 
fields  of  Europe  and  North  America  are  composed  to  a 
very  large  extent  of  the  men  and  women  who  spend 
most  of  their  days  in  an  office,  and  whom  modern  meth- 
ods of  locomotion  have  enabled  to  use  their  leisure  in 
this  manner.  At  the  same  time,  if  urban  civilization  is 
at  the  root  of  the  growth  of  sport,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  war  has  greatly  accelerated  the  movement.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  taught  many  the  advantages  of 
fresh  air  who  never  appreciated  them  before,  while  in 
the  impetus  it  gave  to  the  motor  industry  lies  the  reason 
for  the  multitudes  of  light  cars  which  are  now  to  be  seen 
on  every  main  road.  Fifteen  years  ago  motoring,  which 
must  now  rank  among  the  other  sports,  was  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  few  J  now  it  is  the  recreation  of  the  many, 
and  although  it  would  probably  have  developed  in  any 
case  it  would  hardly  have  attained  its  present  propor- 
tions but  for  the  war.  Then,  again,  gardening,  which  is 
so  popular  a  pastime  in  all  suburban  districts,  had  its 
origin  for  many,  at  any  rate  in  England,  in  the  allot- 
ments which  were  so  plentiful  during  the  war:  indeed, 
this  particular  hobby  has  another  and  very  important 
side,  for  there  must  be  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds' 
worth  of  vegetables  more  grown  in  Great  Britain  to-day 
than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago. 
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The  absorption  of  so  many  people  in  all  countries  in 
sport  is  already  having  very  considerable  political  and 
social  consequences,  and  the  importance  of  these  is  likely 
to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  with  the  passage  of 
time.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  fate  of  a  government 
is  ever  likely  to  hang  upon  the  ability  of  any  particular 
county  to  win  the  English  cricket  championship,  as  it 
more  than  once  did  in  Constantinople  upon  the  victory 
of  the  Blues  or  the  Greens  in  the  Circus,  nor  can  one 
imagine  party  politics  disturbing  the  calm  of  a  croquet 
tournament  J  it  is  rather  that  now  so  much  leisure  is 
devoted  to  sport  and  motoring  by  all  classes  interest 
in  political  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  is 
likely  to  decline. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Rome  one  is  often  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  the  storms  of  the  last  age  of 
the  Republic  and  the  calm  which  marked  the  reigns  of 
the  earlier  Julian  emperors,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  games:  they 
gave  the  populace  something  other  than  politics  to  oc- 
cupy their  attention.  Successive  governments  were  not 
slow  to  realize  the  fact,  and  fanem  et  circenses  became 
a  settled  maxim  of  state  policy.  The  same  tendency  is 
at  work  to-day,  and  is  not  escaping  the  notice  of  those 
in  authority.  In  Spain,  for  example,  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing popularity  of  football  has  undoubtedly  weakened 
the  parties  of  the  Left,  for  it  is  taking  the  potentially 
disaffected  elements  out  of  the  cafes  which  have  always 
been  the  rallying  point  of  sedition.  Fascism  in  Italy  also 
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encourages  indulgence  in  open-air  pursuits,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  argument  that  the 
spread  of  sport  is  the  best  antidote  to  revolution.  In 
England  the  situation  is  a  little  different,  for  an  in- 
terest in  sport  is  not  so  new,  nor  a  partiality  for  revolu- 
tion so  old,  as  abroad,  but  the  same  forces  are  at  work. 
Smith,  who  spends  his  week  working  in  an  office,  now 
takes  a  girl  out  on  the  back  of  his  motorcycle  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  Sunday,  while  if  it  is  too  wet  or  cold 
there  is  always  the  cinema,  and  in  many  places  the  new 
sport  of  greyhound  racing:  when  he  gets  married  he 
will  in  all  probability  spend  his  spare  time  working  in 
his  back  garden,  or,  when  he  can  afford  it,  in  taking  his 
wife  and  children  out  in  a  light  car.  His  father  had  to 
be  content  with  a  "push  bike",  while  his  grandfather 
had  not  even  that  to  console  him,  so  that  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  sit  about  with  his  fellows  in  clubs 
and  public  houses  and  discuss  the  politics  of  the  day. 
There  are  now  so  many  ways  for  the  nations  to  employ 
their  leisure  that  public  affairs  have  to  compete  with  a 
hundred  other  interests,  and  they  appear  to  be  doing 
so  with  an  increasing  lack  of  success. 

So  long  ago  as  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Puritans,  who  were  no  mean  students  of 
human  psychology,  realized  how  dangerous  a  rival 
sport  might  become  to  politics,  and  being  bent  on  con- 
verting mankind  to  their  own  way  of  thinking  they 
strongly  opposed  indulgence  in  pastimes  of  all  kinds. 
James  and  Charles  also  seem  to  have  understood  the 
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issues  which  were  at  stake,  and  the  famous  Declaration 
of  Sports  was  the  result.  In  these  latter  days  men  pay 
less  attention  than  of  yore  to  the  dictates  either  of 
priests  or  kings,  but  the  same  struggle  has  been  recom- 
menced in  another  form,  and  the  verdict  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  in  a  fair  way  to  being  reversed.  It  is, 
indeed,  astonishing  how  little  attention  this  aspect  of 
the  spread  of  sport  and  motoring  has  received  from  the 
politicians,  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  notice  it, 
for  the  light  car,  and  all  the  pleasures  to  which  it  pro- 
vides the  key,  is  the  greater  enemy  to  the  Liberal  State 
than  a  hundred  Mussolinis. 

This  increased  absorption  in  the  various  branches  of 
sport  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Representative  System,  the  more  serious  in  that  it 
chiefly  affects,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  middle 
class,  which,  ever  since  the  French  Revolution,  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  democracy.  The  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment do  not  require  an  interest  to  be  taken  in  politics 
by  a  large  section  of  the  public  j  indeed  they  positively 
discourage  it,  but  democracy  depends  for  success  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  the  task  of 
public  administration,  and  until  the  recent  development 
of  sport  it  has  been  able  to  count  upon  the  middle  class 
to  supply  the  motive  power  necessary  to  its  existence. 
What  the  future  will  bring  time  alone  can  show,  but 
that  all  over  the  world  there  is  among  the  middle  class 
a  steady  falling-off  of  interest  in  politics  is  undeniable, 
and  that  sport  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  decline 
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Is  also  undeniable.  It  is  not  so  much  that  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Parliamentary  System  still  survives  the 
number  of  actual  voters  at  an  election  shows  any  very 
marked  decline,  though  that  the  percentage  is  falling 
slowly  is  shown  by  the  British  statistics  already  quoted, 
as  that  between  elections  the  electorate  of  to-day  hardly 
gives  political  questions  a  thought.  With  the  younger 
generation  politics  is  a  bad  third  to  sport  and  business, 
and  such  an  attitude  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  democ- 
racy even  in  those  countries  where  it  would  otherwise 
appear  to  be  most  firmly  established,  as  Solon  realized 
twenty-five  centuries  ago. 

If  the  hold  of  democratic  principles  upon  popular 
imagination  has  been  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the 
intellectuals,  by  the  political  changes  brought  about  by 
the  Great  War,  and  by  the  social  revolution  effected 
by  the  growth  of  motoring  and  sport,  It  is  upon  the 
economic  plane  that  the  system  which  grew  up  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  most  fiercely  and  most 
successfully  challenged. 

The  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  result  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  various  movements  which 
followed  it  introduced  a  new  attitude  towards  economic 
questions,  and  the  paradoxical  situation  was  created 
that  although  economics  had  never  been  so  important 
there  had  equally  never  been  a  time  when  the  State  con- 
cerned itself  less  with  them.  The  mediaeval  theory  had 
been  that  a  man's  occupation  gave  him  his  place  In  the 
community,  and  government  accordingly  was  upon  an 
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economic  basis:  the  discovery  of  America  broke  up 
Feudalism,  but  the  Benevolent  Despotism  regulated 
industry  and  commerce  in  the  interests  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  refused  to  consider  any  aspect  of  human 
activity  as  beyond  the  scope  of  legitimate  interference. 
Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  based  as  it  was  upon 
liberty  and  equality,  divided  mankind  into  arbitrary 
divisions,  based  upon  no  closer  tie  than  mere  residence 
— which  in  the  modern  world  is  no  bond  at  all — and 
took  no  account  whatever  of  economic  considerations. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  to  be  seen  in  England  and 
France  to-day,  where  the  electorate  is  segregated  into 
approximately  equal  constituencies,  based  upon  a  mere 
counting  of  heads,  the  electors  of  which  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common  except  the  fact  that  they  happen 
to  live  near  one  another  and  return  the  same  member 
or  deputy.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  their  repre- 
sentative is  generally  a  "carpet-bagger"  who  has  been 
chosen  by  his  party  caucus,  and  has  few,  if  any,  local 
associations.  When  politics  exercised  a  powerful  hold 
over  the  public  imagination  this  state  of  affairs  did  not 
so  much  matter,  but  now  that  even  that  common  bond 
is  fast  disappearing  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system 
has,  according  to  its  critics,  become  the  more  glaring. 
In  the  world  of  industry  the  weakness  of  political 
democracy  was  apparent  far  sooner.  The  middle  class 
interpreted  liberty  to  mean  complete  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  man  and  man  without  that  government 
interference  which  had  been  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
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the  Benevolent  Despotism.  Had  industry  continued  in 
the  stage  that  it  was  when  Rousseau  wrote  all  might 
have  been  well,  but  the  introduction  and  rapid  improve- 
ment of  machinery  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employed:  the  latter 
became  little  better  off  than  the  machine  he  worked, 
and  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  improve  his  posi- 
tion was  by  combining  in  unions  and  by  withholding 
his  labour  if  his  demands  were  not  granted.  The  State, 
somewhat  illogically,  took  alarm  at  this,  and  declared 
that  by  liberty  was  meant  liberty  to  work  and  not  lib- 
erty to  strike,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  power  to  strike 
was  the  only  weapon  which  the  workman  possessed  as 
against  a  veritable  armoury  at  the  disposal  of  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
middle  class  towards  Labour  was  inspired  by  sheer 
jealousy,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  desire  to  keep  for  themselves  the  advan- 
tages which  they  had  wrested  from  the  anclen  regime^ 
but  had  they  really  wished  to  keep  the  manual  worker 
as  a  slave  they  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
educate  him  as  they  did.  They  even  gave  him  the  vote 
in  the  hope  that  would  prove  a  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties, and  were  very  surprised  when  it  did  not  have 
the  desired  effect.  The  truth  is  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  servant  of  the  democratic  monster  which 
it  created,  and  it  never  realized  that  economic  ills  can- 
not be  cured  by  political  remedies.  The  statesmen  of 
that  age  thought  that  political  freedom  meant  economic 
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freedom,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
were  not  only  not  synonymous,  but  might  even  be  the 
antonyms  of  each  other,  was  slow. 

The  middle  decades  of  the  century  thus  witnessed  a 
growing  disillusionment  on  the  part  of  the  worker  all 
over  Europe.  He  had  fought  on  the  battle-field  and 
behind  the  barricade  for  the  cause  of  liberty  as  defined 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  that  he  appeared  to 
have  gained  by  his  efforts  was  a  change  of  masters,  for 
the  middle  class  merely  climbed  up  on  his  shoulders 
to  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  monarch 
and  the  aristocracy  of  yore,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him 
whether  birth  or  wealth  was  the  qualification  for  office 
since  he  was  possessed  of  neither.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  the  Second  Republic  in  France  an  attempt 
was  made  to  transfer  power  from  the  bourgeoisie  to 
the  proletariat,  but  the  former  closed  its  ranks  as  soon 
as  its  interests  were  threatened,  and  as  the  saviour  of 
society  Louis  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  establish  the 
Second  Empire.  It  was  thus  at  a  time  of  disillusionment 
on  the  part  of  the  working  class  that  Karl  Marx  began 
to  preach  Socialism  of  a  more  practical  nature  than  that 
which  had  failed  so  dismally  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Republic.  Gradually  the  idea  began  to  spread  that 
economics  rather  than  politics  formed  the  basis  of  the 
State,  and  in  spite  of  the  crude  ideas  of  a  Socialist  mil- 
lennium to  which  the  Marxian  doctrines  soon  gave  rise 
in  many  quarters,  a  change  began  to  come  over  the  at- 
titude of  man  towards  government.  It  was  no  longer 
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an  affair  of  elections  and  constitutions,  as  the  political 
democrats  had  declared  it  to  be,  but  something  that 
was  concerned  with  and  based  upon  the  daily  life  of  the 
people:  in  short  the  ideas  which  had  existed  in  one  form 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  another  under  the  Benevo- 
lent Despotism  in  its  better  days  began,  albeit  some- 
what changed,  to  gain  ground  once  again. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  middle  class,  who  exer- 
cised effective  power  in  nearly  every  European  country, 
began  to  take  alarm  at  the  spread  of  Socialism  among 
the  workers,  and  as  a  result  there  ensued  that  struggle 
between  Capital  and  Labour  which  is  the  modern  coun- 
terpart of  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Both  sides  acted  at  first  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner.  The  Socialists  adopted  the  attitude 
that  manual  labour  was  the  only  form  of  human  activity 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  while  they  did  not  dis- 
dain to  work  through  the  Parliamentary  System  when 
opportunity  arose,  as  a  general  rule  they  relied  upon 
the  strike  as  their  most  effective  argument.  This  resort 
to  what  the  middle  class  considered  to  be  revolutionary 
methods,  for  although  they  eventually  admitted  the 
right  of  workmen  to  combine  they  never  really  acknowl- 
edged that  of  withholding  labour  to  extort  concessions, 
alarmed  those  in  authority,  and  a  distinguished  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  of  England  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  Socialism  was  "the  end  of  all  things."  Democracy 
was  thus  faced  with  a  problem  which  those  who  had 
overthrown  the  ancien  regime  had  never  contemplated, 
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and  its  first  thought  was  forcible  repression.  With  vary- 
ing intensity,  but  never  with  success,  this  policy  was 
put  into  force  all  over  the  world,  and  the  not  unnatural 
result  was  that  every  country  became  the  scene  of  a 
latent,  if  intermittent,  civil  war  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  in  which  industry  and  commerce — the  life 
blood  of  both — were  the  first  sufferers.  The  system  of 
government  which  had  come  into  existence  before  the 
economic  war  started  proved  quite  helpless  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  opposing  forces,  and  the  ordinary 
citizen  was  put  to  as  much  inconvenience  in  his  daily 
life  as  his  ancestors  had  been  in  the  days  of  baronial 
strife,  or  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant. 

Such  was  the  position  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War, 
and  it  seemed  to  many  competent  observers  that  the 
crash  of  civilization  itself  might  well  be  the  result  of 
this  pull-devil,  pull-baker  struggle  between  Capital  and 
Labour.  The  darkest  hour,  however,  fortunately  often 
precedes  the  dawn  in  national  as  well  as  private  affairs, 
and  there  arose  a  group  of  thinkers,  called  by  different 
names  and  invariably  misunderstood,  who  declared  that 
the  solution  lay  in  changing  the  basis  of  government 
from  economics  to  politics,  and  in  creating  a  syndicalist 
state.  If  the  Socialists  were  the  bugbears  of  the  estab- 
lished order,  the  Syndicalists  became  anathema  to  its 
supporters,  and  even  to-day  their  great  leader,  Georges 
Sorel,  is  still  only  too  often  misrepresented.  In  many 
ways  they  were  themselves  to  blame  for  the  hostility 
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which  they  encountered,  for  like  the  earlier  Socialists 
they  saw  no  other  way  of  achieving  their  ends  save  by 
violence,  and  by  unthinking  people — the  majority  in 
any  nation — they  were  too  often  confused  with  Com-' 
munists,  Anarchists  and  other  professed  enemies  of  so- 
ciety. It  never,  indeed,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  their 
critics  that  the  Feudal  System  had  a  syndicalist  basis, 
while  in  more  recent  times  so  thorough-going  a  Con- 
servative as  the  Comte  de  Chambord  wished  to  reform 
the  French  constitution  along  similar  lines.  Meanwhile, 
however,  SorePs  doctrines,  born  of  a  reaction  against 
political  democracy  as  their  author  saw  it  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  the  Third  Republic,  began  to  find  disciples 
among  the  Socialists  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  Italian  revolutionary, 
Benito  Mussolini.  Sorel  himself  foresaw  the  day  when 
this  follower  of  his  would  become  a  patriot  and  carry 
Syndicalism  to  victory  with  the  forces  of  the  Right, 
but  by  the  bourgeoisie  the  new  doctrines  were  misun- 
derstood, and  feared  even  more  than  those  of  Socialism 
itself. 

The  decade  which  witnessed  the  Great  War,  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  and  the  triumph  of  Fascism  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  economic  era.  The  State  and  in- 
dustry in  every  belligerent  country  went  into  partner- 
ship for  four  years,  and  their  cooperation  was  too  close 
for  things  ever  to  be  again  what  they  had  been  before. 
State  Socialism  became  an  accomplished  fact  almost  in 
a  night,  but  it  was  the  old  foes  of  Socialism,  rather  than 
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its  supporters,  who  put  it  into  practice.  The  Russian 
Revolution  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  nation 
along  purely  economic  lines,  but  the  bloodshed  and 
carnage  which  accompanied  the  change  seemed  to 
confirm  all  the  fears  which  have  been  previously  enter- 
tained of  the  dangers  of  Syndicalism.  Lastly,  there  ap- 
peared the  old  disciple  of  Georges  Sorel,  Signor  Mus- 
solini, who  proved  that  the  syndicalist  State  need  not 
be  established  by  a  reign  of  terror,  as,  indeed,  any  one 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  policy  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  might  have  found  out  for 
himself.  These  events  cut  across  the  old  lines  of  di- 
vision which  had  separated  the  various  schools  of  eco- 
nomic thought,  and  opinion  at  the  present  time  is  still 
in  a  more  or  less  fluid  condition.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  new  Syndical 
Law  in  Italy  or  of  the  Reichswirtschaftsrat  in  Germany, 
though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  other  countries,  for  example 
Spain,  are  considering  the  possibility  of  associating  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  as  well  as  the  learned  professions, 
more  closely  with  the  actual  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. 

These  developments  have  undoubtedly  dealt  the 
democratic  system,  organized  along  purely  political 
lines,  a  heavy  blow.  First  of  all  it  proved  itself  quite 
powerless  to  prevent  the  strife  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  with  the  result  that  the  public  as  a  whole  suf- 
fered severely,  and  now  its  functions  in  economic  mat- 
ters are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  limited  to  the  ratifi- 
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cation  of  private  agreements  between  the  interests  con- 
cerned on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  executive  on  the 
other.  In  practice  the  parliaments  of  Europe  to-day  are 
impotent  before  the  powerful  associations  of  employers 
and  employed,  and  although  they  may  appear  to  legis- 
late on  economic  questions  all  they  really  do  is  to  give 
an  assent,  which  they  dare  not  withhold,  to  decisions 
which  have  been  reached  outside  their  walls.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing body  of  opinion  which  is  examining  the  possi- 
bility of  basing  representation  upon  occupational  rather 
than  upon  geographical  constituencies,  but  it  is  probable 
that  some  time  will  yet  elapse  before  such  a  solution 
commands  anything  like  general  support. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  that  form  of  government, 
the  dictatorship,  which  has  come  into  existence  on  the 
failure  of  democracy.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
way  for  a  return  to  authority  had  been  prepared  by  the 
intellectuals  in  one  sphere,  and  by  the  consequences  of 
the  Great  War  and  by  economic  developments  in  an- 
other, with  the  result  that  the  average  citizen  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  democracy  is  not  quite  what  his 
father  believed  it  to  be,  and  consequently  his  mind  is 
becoming  receptive  to  the  idea  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances some  other  form  of  government  may  be  better 
suited  to  his  requirements. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dictatorship  presupposes  a  man 
capable  of  exercising  dictatorial  power,  and  it  is  only 
where  such  an  individual  has  made  his  appearance  that 
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the  new  system  has  taken  root:  a  Pangalos  posing  as  a 
Cromwell  was  soon  unmasked,  for  a  dictatorial  regime 
has  at  least  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  less  capable  of 
affording  a  cloak  for  incompetence  at  the  top  than  is  a 
democracy.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  war  pro- 
duced no  great  men,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Lenin,  but  no  such  charges  can  be  brought  against  the 
period  which  has  succeeded  it.  Mussolini,  Primo  de 
Rivera,  Mustafa  Kemal,  and  the  new  Shah  of  Persia, 
to  quote  but  four  examples,  are  all  men  who  can  face 
comparison  with  any  in  the  recent  annals  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  so  that  the  dictatorship  must  be 
judged  fortunate  in  the  men  who  are  working  it  in  the 
world  to-day.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  easier  to  govern  as 
a  dictator,  for  history  contains  a  dozen  examples  of  suc- 
cessful autocrats  to  every  one  of  a  constitutional  ruler 
of  the  first  rank:  a  Mussolini  is  far  more  common  than 
a  Cavour. 

If  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  adoption  by  so 
many  countries  of  the  dictatorial  form  of  government 
have  been  everywhere  much  the  same,  the  dictatorship 
itself  has  appeared  in  many  different  disguises:  in  some 
cases  no  secret  has  been  made  of  its  existence,  while  in 
others  it  has  been  hidden  so  completely  behind  the 
trappings  of  the  regime  which  it  has  superseded  that 
its  very  existence  is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect.  In 
these  circumstances  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  any  estimate  of  the  present  position  and  future 
prospects  of  the  dictatorship  in  international  politics  is 
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to  examine  its  working  in  those  countries  where  it  now 
exists. 

The  oldest  professed  dictatorship  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  proletariat  in  Russia,  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  that  country  under  Soviet 
rule  would  rather  lead  to  the  classification  of  the  exist- 
ing Russian  government  as  an  oligarchy.  It  claims,  in- 
deed, to  be  exercising  power  on  behalf  of  the  people 
and  in  their  name  until  such  time  as  their  education  in 
Communist  principles  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow 
them  to  enjoy  it  themselves,  but  the  fact  that  the  vote 
of  one  townsman  is  ranked  as  equivalent  to  that  of  five 
peasants  goes  far  to  show  that  in  reality  the  country  is 
administered  in  the  interests  of  the  urban  population, 
which  only  accounts  for  about  one  tenth  of  the  total 
inhabitants  of  Russia.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Soviet 
government  may  accurately  be  described  as  the  rule  of 
the  few  in  their  own  interests,  and  so,  according  to  no 
less  an  authority  than  Aristotle,  it  is  in  fact  an  oligarchy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains 
dictatorial  elements,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  its  actions  to  any  assembly  elected  upon  a 
democratic  basis,  and  the  tendency  is  for  all  effective 
power  to  become  concentrated  in  ever  fewer  hands,  so 
that  a  pure  dictatorship  may  well  be  only  a  question  of 
time :  at  the  moment,  however,  the  Russian  government 
is  oligarchical  rather  than  dictatorial  in  form. 

Italy  provides  a  far  better  example  of  the  modern 
dictatorship,  though  in  view  of  the  many  charges  which 
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have  been  brought  against  Fascism  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Signor  Mussolini  has  always  been  careful 
to  secure  the  sanction  of  law  for  every  step  he  has  taken. 
The  March  on  Rome  was  in  itself  a  purely  revolution- 
ary move,  but  no  sooner  was  Fascism  triumphant  than 
an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  by  the  Italian  legisla- 
ture. Every  institution  in  Italy,  including  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  has  been  drastically  reformed,  but  in  no 
single  case  has  legal  sanction  been  lacking.  In  theory 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  could  dismiss  Signor  Mussolini 
to-morrow,  and  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  taking  every 
precaution  to  ensure  that  his  own  death  shall  not  be 
fatal  to  the  movement  which  has  led  to  victory.  Indeed, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  Italian  dictatorship  is  that  it 
acts  under  cover  of  the  monarchy  and  in  its  name,  with 
the  result  that  in  spite  of  the  many  revolutionary  re- 
forms which  have  been  carried  out  it  has  never  en- 
countered any  serious  opposition  from  the  Right.  If  a 
comparison  be  required  it  can  be  found  in  the  policy  of 
Augustus,  who  made  no  effort  to  suppress  the  old  re- 
publican institutions,  for  which  he  always  professed  the 
greatest  reverence,  while  taking  care  to  deprive  them 
of  all  effective  power  j  similarly,  Signor  Mussolini  has 
refrained  from  any  attack  on  the  dynasty,  though  he  has 
reduced  the  monarch  to  the  position  of  a  mere  figure- 
head. The  Duce  is,  indeed,  in  practically  the  same  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  House  of  Savoy  that  Augustus 
was  in  respect  of  the  Senate. 

In  Spain  the  situation  is  more  paradoxical.  General 
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Prime  de  Rivera  is  not  regarded  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Spaniards  as  a  dictator  at  all,  but  merely  as  the 
Presidente  del  Consejo — that  is,  as  Prime  Minister.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  position,  unlike  that  of  Signor  Mus- 
solini, is  clearly  unconstitutional,  for  the  Cortes  has  not 
met  for  over  five  years,  whereas  by  the  constitution  it 
must  meet  every  year  and  elections  must  be  held  within 
three  months  of  its  dissolution.  The  explanation  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Spain  the 
real  dictator  is  the  king,  who  governs  through  a  nomi- 
nal one  J  in  fact,  it  is  a  case  of  an  absolute  monarchy  dis- 
guised as  a  dictatorship,  such  as  King  Carlos  attempted 
to  establish  in  Portugal  with  the  aid  of  Senhor  Franco. 
No  step  has  ever  been  taken  to  legalize  the  couf  d^etat 
which  established  the  present  regime,  nor,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  does  Spanish  public  opinion  seem  to  mind 
whether  the  administration  has  a  constitutional  basis  or 
not.  At  the  same  time,  the  attitude  of  the  king  prevents 
the  Right  from  opposing  the  most  radical  measures, 
while  the  length  to  which  he  is  prepared  to  go  in  support 
of  this  quasi-dictatorship  was  shown  by  his  attitude  dur- 
ing the  mutiny  of  the  artillery  officers  in  1926. 

Since  both  Spain  and  Italy  are  monarchical  States  the 
dictatorial  power  has  been  enabled  to  work  through  an 
existing  institution,  but  in  the  case  of  a  republic  this  is 
not  possible,  and  the  dictatorship  consequently  assumes 
a  different  form.  In  these  circumstances,  and  in  spite 
of  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  countries  concerned, 
the   governments   of   General    Carmona   in   Portugal 
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and  of  General  Pangalos  in  Greece  merit  attention. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
dictatorship  in  Portugal  was,  as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the 
result  of  the  incompetence  of  the  parliamentary  regime, 
which  was  threatening  to  bring  the  whole  economic 
life  of  the  country  to  a  standstill,  but  it  differed  in  being 
more  purely  revolutionary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  monarch  in  existence  at  Lisbon  to  throw  the 
cloak  of  legality  over  it  once  it  had  attained  power.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  some  weeks  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  system  that  General  Carmona  definitely  as- 
sumed the  role  of  dictator,  and  there  can  be  no  disguis- 
ing the  fact  that  his  position  is  considerably  weaker  than 
that  of  either  Signer  Mussolini  or  General  Primo  de 
Rivera,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  is  obviously  depend- 
ent upon  force  alone  for  support}  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
General  Carmona  has  more  than  once  contemplated  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to  regularize  his 
position.  At  the  same  time,  the  Portuguese  dictatorship 
has  set  before  itself  the  same  goal  of  administrative 
efficiency  that  is  pursued  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  and  if 
political  liberty,  as  the  nineteenth  century  understood 
it,  is  in  abeyance,  there  is  a  degree  of  religious  tolera- 
tion in  existence  under  the  rule  of  General  Carmona 
which  has  been  unknown  under  the  previous  govern- 
ments of  the  Portuguese  Republic. 

The  short-lived  dictatorship  of  General  Pangalos  in 
Greece  is  a  useful  object  lesson  of  the  weaknesses  of  this 
particular  form  of  government.  In  this  case  it  was  not 
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brought  Into  existence  by  any  wave  of  discontent,  but 
rather  the  apathy  born  of  continual  wars  and  revolu- 
tions allowed  one  man  to  seize  supreme  power.  Once 
he  was  in  the  saddle,  General  Pangalos  seems  to  have 
been  afflicted  with  an  overconfidence  which  his  brother 
dictators  have  been  spared,  and,  although  his  intentions 
appear  to  have  been  excellent,  he  interfered  in  every 
department  of  public  and  private  life  to  an  extent  which 
made  his  overthrow  a  mere  question  of  time.  Indeed, 
he  attempted  to  institute  in  Greece  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  regime  which  Francia  had  imposed  upon  se- 
cluded Paraguay  a  hundred  years  before,  though  the 
rumours  which  were  current  just  before  his  fall  that  he 
was  minded  to  play  the  part  of  a  Monk  show  that,  like 
General  Carmona,  he  realized  the  advantage  of  legaliz- 
ing his  position  and  of  enlisting  tradition  in  his  sup- 
port. In  effect,  the  failure  of  General  Pangalos  shows 
the  weakness  of  a  dictator  in  a  republican  State:  he  can 
only  rule  by  force,  and  if  he  employs  more  of  this  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  purpose  he  is  at  once  in 
the  gravest  danger. 

The  dictatorships  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Greece  have  been  examined  at  some  length  because 
their  working  throws  very  considerable  light  upon  this 
form  of  government  as  a  whole,  and  there  are  others 
which  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy. The  Yugo-Slav  Parliament  has  gone,  while  Mar- 
shal Pilsudskl  treats  that  of  Poland  much  as  Signor 
Mussolini  does  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  there  are 
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not  wanting  critics  who  would  describe  the  government 
of  Mr.  Cosgrove  in  Dublin  as  a  dictatorship  of  this  type. 
An  autocracy  is  none  the  less  an  autocracy  for  being  sup- 
ported by  votes  in  Parliament,  as  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Tudor  conclusively  proved. 

When  one  goes  outside  Europe  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  that  the  success  of  Mustafa  Kemal  in  Turkey 
is  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  contention  that  in  a  republic 
a  dictatorship  cannot  be  so  strong  as  in  a  monarchy,  but 
the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  East  authority  is 
always  more  powerful  than  tradition.  The  House  of 
Osman  was  the  oldest  ruling  dynasty  in  Europe,  and 
yet  hardly  a  dog  barked  when  it  was  deposed.  In  some 
ways  Mustafa  Kemal  recalls  the  ill-fated  Pangalos, 
with  the  diflference  that  he  has  a  more  solid  backing  of 
public  support  and  he  can  rely  upon  the  Oriental 
acquiescence  in  personal  rule.  He,  too,  acts  in  the  name 
of  a  parliamentary  regime  which  has  little  existence 
save  in  theory,  and  his  policy,  like  that  of  every  other 
dictator,  is  one  of  national  regeneration,  though  in  his 
case  the  movement  with  which  he  is  associated  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  his  own  life. 

In  Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  development  has 
taken  place  which,  except  in  Albania,  is  so  far  unparal- 
leled elsewhere,  for  in  that  country  the  dictator  has 
seized  the  throne  itself.  For  some  years  Riza  Pahlevi 
exercised  power  in  the  name  of  an  absent  Shah  who 
passed  his  time  at  French  watering  places  j  but  once  he 
had  consolidated  his  position  he  caused  his  master  to  be 
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deposed,  and  he  is  now  both  Shah  and  dictator  himself. 
New  dynasties  are  notoriously  easier  to  found  in  Asia 
than  in  Europe — outside  the  Balkans — ^but  the  progress 
of  events  in  Persia  is  significant,  and  with  the  memory 
of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  behind  them  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  of  the  West- 
ern dictators  may  one  day  follow  the  example  of  the 
Persian  Shah  and  the  new  King  of  the  Albanians. 

The  chief  characteristic,  and  one  that  is  too  often 
ignored,  of  all  these  dictatorships  is  that,  whatever  their 
origin,  their  policy  is  essentially  progressive,  if  not 
actually  revolutionary.  In  every  case  the  dictator  has 
faced  problems,  particularly  of  an  administrative  and 
social  nature,  with  which  preceding  regimes  were  afraid 
to  deal,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  opposition 
never  comes  from  the  working  class,  but  from  the  so- 
called  intellectuals.  There  is  a  widely  held  opinion  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  that  a  dictatorship 
spells  reaction,  and  it  is  too  often  praised  or  blamed 
from  this  point  of  viewj  indeed,  one  frequently  hears 
the  praises  of  Signor  Mussolini  on  the  lips  of  those  who 
would  be  horrified  if  they  understood  his  real  attitude 
towards  the  vested  interests  in  which  they  so  firmly  be- 
lieve. For  so  many  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
autocracy  and  reaction  went  hand  in  hand  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  forgetting  that  the  two  are  by  no  means  in- 
separable, as  the  Benevolent  Despotism  in  its  best  days, 
and  the  rule  of  such  men  as  Pisistratus  and  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  fully  prove.  The  dictatorship,  in  its  modern 
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form,  looks  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and 
whatever  charges  may  be  brought  against  it,  that 
of  being  reactionary  cannot  be  made  by  any  honest 
critic. 
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CHAPTER    IX 
GOVERNMENT  IN  AMERICA 

The  historian  of  government  in  the  New  World  is 
concerned  with  a  far  shorter  period  of  time  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Old,  but  his  work  is  hardly  less  important, 
for  not  only  is  he  concerned  with  the  development  of 
no  small  part  of  the  human  race,  but  owing  to  the  com- 
parative isolation  of  America  until  very  recent  times  it 
has  been  possible  there  to  push  political  theories  to  their 
logical  conclusion  in  a  way  which  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  in  Europe.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  seek  for 
the  beginning  of  existing  institutions  quite  so  far  back 
in  the  past,  for  the  terminus  a  quo  both  in  North  and 
South  America  is  the  European  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  not  even  the  magnificent  empires  of  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Incas  have  left  any  traditions  behind 
them,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  last  two  centuries 
have  given  the  political  and  constitutional  evolution  of 
America  a  unique  importance,  though  it  is  only  too  often 
ignored  by  European  historians. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  New  World, 
both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  it  is  very  easy  to  forget 
what  it  owes  to  its  isolation,  but  to  do  so  is  to  view 
the  whole  of  its  history  in  an  entirely  wrong  perspective. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  during  the  colonial  period  the 
administrations  in  London,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon  were 
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all  extremely  prolific  in  ordinances  and  regulations  for 
their  overseas  possessions — nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  detailed  than  the  "Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  de 
Indias"  published  in  nine  volumes  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II — ^but 
their  edicts  were  generally  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,  and  in  any  case  the  remoteness 
of  the  territories  concerned  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  Europe  guaranteed  them  against  the  worst 
consequences  of  disobedience.  Save  for  occasional  wars 
with  the  Indians,  and  even  more  occasional  participa- 
tion in  the  conflicts  of  their  European  owners,  the 
colonies  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  went  very 
much  their  own  way,  and  so  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
those  polities  which  loom  so  large  in  the  imagination 
of  the  world  to-day.  While  the  institutions  of  Europe 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  cramped  in  their  develop- 
ment by  the  general  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
sign  of  weakness  in  all  probability  meant  invasion  by  a 
foreign  army,  those  of  America  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  without  any  very  serious  threat  of  outside  interfer- 
ence. While  the  people  of  the  Old  World  had  to  build 
up  their  States  with  one  eye  on  their  neighbours,  those 
of  the  New  have  been  able  to  devote  all  their  energies 
to  the  task. 

What  was  true  of  the  colonial  period  is  equally 
true  of  that  which  followed,  and  that  such  was  the 
case  is  due  to  the  wise  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
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States  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century. 
Whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  or  is  not  beneficial 
to-day  does  not — fortunately — concern  us  here,  but 
there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  saved  a 
large  part  of  America  from  European  reconquest  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  and  the  story  of  the  sixties  shows  what 
would  have  happened  had  Washington  been  powerless 
much  longer.  The  French  attempt  on  Mexico  and  the 
Spanish  efforts  to  recover  Peru  prove  only  too  clearly 
from  which  quarter  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  had  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  not  terminated  when 
it  did,  or  had  it  ended  differently,  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  America  might  have  been  changed.  As  it  was, 
the  political  isolation  of  the  New  World  continued  in 
spite  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  means  of  trans- 
port and  communication,  and  the  nations  it  contained 
grew  to  manhood  without  having  to  fight  for  their 
existence  against  an  invader  from  across  the  sea,  for 
Canada  and  the  other  European  possessions  on  the 
mainland  of  the  American  continent  have  never  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  the  independence  of  their  neigh- 
bours. If  Englishmen  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  existence  of  the  Chan- 
nel, the  Spaniards  for  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  Americans 
have  even  more  cause  to  be  thankful  that  the  Atlantic 
is  so  broad,  for  it  has  saved  them  one  and  all  from  the 
fate  which  has  so  often  overtaken  an  Ireland,  a  Belgium, 
and  a  Poland. 
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Not  only  has  this  isolation  enabled  America  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation  without  the  fear  of  active  inter- 
ference from  abroad  but  it  has  also  permitted  her  to 
build  up  to  a  very  large  extent  her  own  traditions  of 
government.  The  foundations  of  American  society  were 
laid  upon  the  approved  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese pattern,  but  the  superstructure  is  essentially  na- 
tive work.  In  Europe  and  still  more  in  Asia,  the  work 
of  the  reformer  is  hampered  at  every  turn  not  so  much 
by  vested  interests  as  by  an  unreasoning  conservatism 
which  clings  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  whether  or  not 
they  still  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Even  in  the  present 
age,  when  institutions  count  for  so  little,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread reluctance,  at  any  rate  in  England,  to  abolish 
them  when  they  have  become  obsolete,  and  although  it 
is  true  that  many  of  them  are  continued  merely  as 
picturesque  survivals  they  nevertheless  tend  to  distract 
the  public  mind  from  the  realities  of  life.  In  America 
traditions  have  not  up  to  the  present  hampered  develop- 
ment to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  though  signs  are  not  wanting,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  that  a  change  has  begun  to  take  place  of 
recent  years,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  future  tradi- 
tion will  play  a  larger  part.  No  nation  can  lay  any  claim 
to  greatness  without  traditions,  but  they  must  be  the 
right  ones,  and  only  too  often  a  people  will  cling  to 
traditions  without  enquiring  whether  they  have  any 
longer  any  meaning  at  allj  in  this  case  they  become  a 
definite  drag  upon  the  wheel  of  progress. 
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No  doubt  the  principal  reason  for  this  difference  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New  is  that  immigrants 
into  the  latter  have  brought  such  a  mass  of  conflicting 
traditions  with  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  assimilate 
them,  and  so  an  entirely  fresh  start  had  to  be  made. 
Had  America  remained  as  it  was  when  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  Lions  and  Castles  were  lowered  for  the  last  time 
it  would  doubtless  to-day  be  hidebound  by  tradition. 
That  the  United  States  is  a  continent  rather  than  a  na- 
tion, and  that  Latin  America  is  composed  of  independent 
States  divided  in  many  instances  by  no  national  differ- 
ences, are  facts  too  often  forgotten  by  the  European 
critic,  who  consequently  seeks  for  national  traditions 
where  they  do  not  exist,  and  in  the  end  generally  ob- 
tains an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  American  institu- 
tions. Traditions  in  the  New  World  belong  to  the  future 
rather  than  to  the  past. 

Another  pitfall  in  the  path  of  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can politics  is  the  temptation  to  discover  parallels  with 
developments  in  Europe  when  they  really  do  not  exist, 
and  a  similarity  of  name  is  often  mistaken  for  a  similar- 
ity of  ends.  A  story  is  told  that  when  receiving  a  deputa- 
tion recently  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  one  of  the 
most  cultured  communities  in  the  New  World,  the  King 
of  Spain  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  state  of  learn- 
ing in  that  country,  and  his  amazement  was  the  greater 
when  he  was  told  that  in  every  cuadra  in  Bogota  there 
was  a  philosopher:  "Now,"  said  King  Alfonso,  "in 
Madrid  our  cuadras  only  contain  asses  and  mules,"  the 
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confusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  Spain  the  word 
in  question  means  a  stable,  while  in  Latin  America  is  it 
used  to  denote  a  block  of  houses.  The  story  illustrates 
very  well  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  European  who 
wishes  to  understand  America,  and  there  are  times  when 
both  the  Englishman  and  the  Spaniard  can  but  wish 
that  the  republics  beyond  the  seas  spoke  some  language 
other  than  his  own.  Whether  the  use  of  a  common 
tongue  makes  for  better  relations  is  a  moot  point,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  institutions  and 
government  are  concerned  a  similarity  of  names  very 
frequently  leads  to  considerable  confusion.  The  Euro- 
pean is,  often  unconsciously,  liable  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  same  name  covers  the  same  institution,  and  so 
to  see  a  stable  in  what  is  really  a  block  of  buildings. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  Europe  and 
America  in  the  matter  of  constitutional  development  is 
that  in  the  latter  it  has  been  possible  to  make  experi- 
ments which  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the  question 
in  the  former.  A  growing  community,  uphampered  by 
obsolete  traditions  and  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean 
between  it  and  the  threat  of  foreign  interference,  can 
take  risks  which  would  be  fatal  to  an  old  nation  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  potential  enemies.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union  was  only  decided  after  four  years  of 
fratricidal  strife,  and  yet  not  a  single  foreign  soldier 
set  foot  in  the  territory  controlled  either  by  Washington 
or  Richmond — one  can  hardly  imagine  France  or  Po- 
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land  remaining  unmoved  if  Bavaria  precipitated  a  Ger- 
man civil  war  of  equal  duration  by  insisting  upon  her 
right  to  secede  from  the  Reich.  Similarly,  the  interest- 
ing experiment  of  Francia  in  Paraguay  could  never  have 
taken  place  in  Europe,  where  his  attempt  to  isolate  his 
country  would  almost  certainly  have  been  defeated  by 
the  bayonets  of  some  stronger  nation.  In  America  the 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  soon  repairs  the  most  costly 
mistakes  of  the  politicians,  with  the  result  that  principles 
can  be  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions  as  they  could 
not  be  in  Europe.  These  days  are  perhaps  passing,  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  history  of  government  in  the 
New  World  is  the  more  important  to  every  student  of 
political  science. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  pass  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  from  America  as  a  whole  to  its  component 
parts,  and  for  this  purpose  the  examination  of  political 
conditions  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions — that  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  described  as  Latin 
America.  Canada,  being  a  Dominion  of  the  British 
Empire,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  is  in  America 
rather  than  of  it. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  United  States  came 
into  existence  as  an  independent  people  have  left  an 
indelible  mark  upon  subsequent  history,  but  they  have 
been  by  no  means  always  fully  understood  by  later  writ- 
ers, either  native  or  foreign.  In  his  study  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Lord  Charnwood  gives  expression  to  what  is 
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now  the  view  of  all  reasonable  men  and  women  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic: 

"The  War  of  Independence  and  of  the  Revolution 
lacked  some  of  the  characteristics  of  other  national  up- 
risings. It  was  not  a  revolt  against  grievous  oppression 
or  against  wholly  foreign  domination,  but  against  a 
political  system  which  the  people  mildly  resented  and 
which  only  statesmen  felt  to  be  pernicious  and  found  to 
be  past  cure.  The  cause  appealed  to  far-seeing  political 
aspiration  and  appealed  also  to  turbulent  and  ambitious 
spirits  and  to  whatever  was  present  of  a  merely  revolu- 
tionary temper,  but  the  ordinary  law-abiding  man  was 
not  greatly  moved  one  way  or  the  other  in  his  heart. 

"The  subsequent  movement  which,  in  a  few  years 
after  independence  was  secured,  gave  the  United  States 
a  national  and  a  working  constitution  was  altogether  the 
work  of  a  few,  to  which  popular  movement  contributed 
nothing.  Of  popular  aspiration  for  unity  there  was  none. 
Statesmen  knew  that  the  new  nation  or  group  of  nations 
lay  helpless  between  pressing  dangers  from  abroad  and 
its  own  financial  difficulties.  They  saw  clearly  that  they 
must  create  a  government  of  the  Union  which  could 
exercise  directly  upon  the  individual  American  citizen 
an  authority  like  that  of  the  government  of  his  own 
State.  They  did  this,  but  with  a  reluctant  and  half- 
convinced  public  opinion  behind  them." 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  War  of  Independence  was 
a  good  deal  more  of  a  civil  war  than  the  earlier  Ameri- 
can historians  cared  to  admit,  and  when  the  French 
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Revolution  broke  out  a  few  years  later  it  was  not  long 
before  it  became  clear  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
sympathy  in  the  country  for  the  old  enemy  in  London 
than  for  the  old  friend  in  Paris.  Until  recently,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  make  demigods  of  Washington  and 
his  colleagues,  completely  ignoring  the  fact  that  neither 
they  themselves  set  out  to  create  a  new  heaven  and 
earth,  nor,  as  Lord  Charnwood  so  clearly  points  out  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  was  there  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  they  represented  that  they  should  do  so. 
Force  of  circumstances  drove  the  new  State  to  adopt  a 
republican  form  of  government,  though  some  of  its 
leading  men  would  have  preferred  a  monarchy  even  if 
they  never  went  so  far  as  to  oflFer  the  crown  to  Charles 
Edward,  but  the  republic  aroused  more  enthusiasm  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  and  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  was  adopted  after  so  much  opposition  seemed  to 
contemporaries  little  more  than  a  regrettable  necessity. 
The  founders  of  the  United  States  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  that  they  were  legislating  for  all  time — they 
were  merely  practical  and  patriotic  men  who  did  their 
best  with  the  material  at  hand.  Their  great  problem  was 
how  to  combine  the  maximum  of  central  government 
with  the  minimum  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
individual  States,  and  that  problem  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  prominent  in  North  American  history 
ever  since. 

Before  the  United  States  had  been  long  in  existence 
as  an  independent  nation  the  balance  of  power  within 
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began  to  shift,  and  It  says  much  for  those  who  founded 
the  new  State  that  their  work  was  strong  enough  to 
survive  the  change  in  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  so  soon  occurred.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  Virginia  was  the  most  important  State 
in  the  Union,  and  the  landed  gentry  who  controlled  her 
destinies  also  guided  those  of  the  whole  nation.  Wash- 
ington was  wont  to  drive  down  to  Congress  in  a  coach- 
and-six  with  outriders  in  livery,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  European  monarch,  and  this  was  typical  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Virginian  aristocracy  towards  politics.  Nor 
was  this  state  of  affairs  very  surprising,  for  before  the 
French  Revolution  induced  clearer  thinking  in  the  mat- 
ter, republicanism  and  aristocratic  government  seemed 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  example  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  before  its  eyes,  to  be  inseparable.  When  the 
tale  of  what  was  happening  in  Paris  began  to  filter 
across  the  Atlantic  the  new  order  in  France  found  its 
stoutest  opponent  in  the  New  World  in  George  Wash- 
ington, and  his  attitude  explains  why  the  United  States, 
which  was  in  close  alliance  with  Louis  XVI,  regarded 
with  the  utmost  distrust  a  regime  which  was  based  upon 
the  same  revolutionary  principles  to  which  it  owed  its 
own  existence.  In  spite  of  the  democratic  basis  of  its 
Constitution  the  government  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing its  early  years  as  an  independent  nation  was  oli- 
garchical in  its  character. 

In  these  circumstances  it  will  be  asked  what  were 
the  reasons  for  the  metamorphosis  of  the  aristocratic 
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State  of  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  into 
the  democracy  of  to-day,  and  the  answer  must  be  that 
there  were  five — the  personality  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  growth  of  industrialism,  the  flowing  tide  of  immi- 
gration, the  settlement  of  the  West,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  communication.  All  these  factors 
deserve  something  more  than  a  passing  mention,  if  the 
constitutional  development  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  rightly  understood. 

The  third  President  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
first,  for,  far  from  driving  in  a  coach-and-six,  "Citizen" 
Jefferson  used  to  go  to  Congress  alone  and  unattended, 
and  when  he  entered  the  building  where  its  meetings 
were  held  he  himself  used  to  hitch  his  horse  to  a  post 
outside.  At  the  same  time  his  ostentatious  simplicity 
went  a  long  way  to  establish  that  democratic  tradition 
of  homeliness  which  nearly  every  subsequent  occupant 
of  the  White  House  has  scrupulously  observed.  The 
reaction  against  the  excesses  of  democracy  as  practiced 
in  Paris  was  making  itself  felt  very  strongly  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  a  real  danger  that  the 
pendulum  would  swing  too  violently  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Jefferson  guided  his  fellow  countrymen  along 
the  via  media,  and  showed  them  that  liberty  need  not 
degenerate  into  licence.  There  was  a  great  deal  about 
his  character  that  was  by  no  means  attractive,  and  much 
of  his  insistence  upon  simplicity  was  undoubtedly  over- 
done, but  he  did  stamp  upon  the  history  of  his  country 
that  democratic  tradition  which,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
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it  has  borne  ever  since.  His  spiritual  heir  in  this  respect 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  of  all  the  long  line  of  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  none  have  had  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  posterity  as  these  two. 

No  personal  example,  however  sublime,  could  prob- 
ably have  inclined  the  victory  to  democracy,  but  for 
the  rise  of  industrialism.  In  the  colonial  days,  although 
there  was  some  commerce  and  a  little  manufacture,  land 
was  the  chief  basis  of  wealth,  and  the  landowner  was 
the  most  important  man  in  the  country.  With  the 
growth  of  industrialism  this  state  of  affairs  came  to  an 
end,  and  in  this  respect  the  progress  of  events  in  North 
America  was  much  the  same  as  that  in  Europe.  Aristoc- 
racy gave  place  to  plutocracy  on  the  social  plane,  and 
to  democracy  on  the  political.  The  career  of  Andrew 
Jackson  was  a  portent  of  what  lay  ahead,  and  the  Civil 
War  completed  what  industrialism  had  begun.  The  bal- 
ance of  power  in  domestic  politics  was  shifted  from  the 
aristocratic  and  landowning  South  to  the  democratic  and 
industrial  North,  and  if  it  has  since  changed  again  to 
the  Middle  West  it  has  not  affected  the  traditions  of  the 
nation.  Wealth  in  the  long  run  must  in  any  State  and 
in  any  age  be  the  real  basis  of  power,  and  when  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  began  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
North  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  power  would 
come  to  be  exercised  from  there  too.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
matter  of  regret  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
decline  of  the  South  was  so  rapid,  and  a  blending  of 
Southern  aristocracy  with  Northern  democracy  might 
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have  produced  more  beneficial  results  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole  than  the  simple  triumph  of  the  latter,  but  that 
is  a  hypothesis  upon  which  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate : 
the  point  is  that  the  growth  of  industrialism  changed 
democracy  in  the  United  States  from  a  theory  into  a 
fact. 

These  political  and  economic  changes  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  steady  stream  of  immigrants 
which  began  to  pour  across  the  Atlantic  as  the  nineteenth 
century  advanced.  Had  the  population  remained  sta- 
tionary, as  was  the  case  in  several  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  democracy  would  probably  have 
been  honoured  in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observ- 
ance, as  it  was  there,  but  the  new  citizens  were  not  the 
men  to  acquiesce  in  aristocratic  rule.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  had  left  Europe  to  escape  from  the  incompe- 
tent administration  of  the  dying  Benevolent  Despotism, 
and  they  were  in  no  mood  to  put  their  necks  under  an- 
other reactionary  yoke.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
with  the  Irish,  who  for  many  years  controlled  the 
politics  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  In  the  days 
that  followed  the  Civil  War  democratic  administration 
showed  itself  in  almost  as  bad  a  light  as  in  contemporary 
France,  and  scandal  was  followed  by  scandal,  but  no 
voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  any  other 
theory  of  government,  and  gradually  the  Augean 
stables  of  corrupt  politics  were  to  some  extent  cleansed. 
This  democratic  triumph  was  assured  by  the  immigrants 
to  whom  the  traditions  of  the  old  colonial  days  meant 
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nothing,  whereas  liberty  meant  a  lot,  and  whether  they 
enlisted  under  the  Republican  or  under  the  Democratic 
banner  in  party  politics  their  influence  was  always  on 
the  side  of  democracy  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term. 
Industrialism  was  made  possible  by  the  immigrant,  and 
the  two  together  made  the  United  States  what  it  is 
to-day. 

Means  of  communication  have  likewise  played  a  large 
part  in  the  political  evolution  of  North  America — 
larger,  indeed,  than  is  generally  realized.  Had  steam- 
ships existed  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence  the 
home  government  would  have  been  able  to  move  its 
troops  so  rapidly  that  the  revolted  colonists  would  al- 
most certainly  have  been  overwhelmed,  while  had  the 
methods  of  locomotion  remained  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury what  they  had  been  in  the  eighteenth,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  nation  could  have  remained  united  at 
all,  and  it  would  probably  have  split  up  into  a  number 
of  independent  republics  as  the  former  Spanish  colonies 
have  done.  The  coming  of  the  railways,  and  later  of 
the  telegraph,  meant  that  as  men  moved  farther  to  the 
West  the  communities  which  they  founded  could  still 
remain  in  the  Union  in  spite  of  their  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  so  the  limit  of  territorial  expansion  was  only 
reached  with  the  Pacific  itself.  As  these  communities  be- 
came territories  and  then  States,  their  electors  began  to 
redress  the  balance  which  had  hitherto  inclined  so 
heavily  in  favour  of  Virginia,  and  so  completed  its 
eclipse  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Union.  Thus  it  has 
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come  about  that  no  one  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  in  a  position  to  exercise  the  predominance  of  Eng- 
land in  the  British  Empire,  or  of  Prussia  in  the  Ger- 
man, and  this  fact  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  preserve 
the  democratic  basis  of  the  national  institutions. 

These  developments  have  had  an  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  which  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  understanding  of  their  government,  for, 
more  than  in  most  countries,  the  national  outlook  has 
been  reflected  in  the  nation's  political  life.  In  this  con- 
nection one  may  with  confidence  quote  Lord  Charn- 
wood  again: 

"Many  of  the  colonists'  forefathers  had  come  to  their 
new  home  with  distinct  aspirations  for  a  better  ordering 
of  human  life  than  the  Old  World  allowed,  and  it  has 
frequently  been  noticed  that  Americans  from  the  first 
have  been  more  prone  than  their  kinsmen  in  England 
to  pay  homage  to  large  ideal  conceptions.  This  is  a  dis- 
position not  entirely  favourable  to  painstaking  and  sure- 
footed reform.  The  idealist  American  is  perhaps  too 
ready  to  pay  himself  with  fine  words,  which  the  subtler 
and  shyer  Englishman  avoids  and  rather  too  readily 
sets  down  as  insincere  in  others.  Moreover,  this  ten- 
dency is  quite  consistent  with  the  peculiar  conservatism 
characteristic  of  America.  New  conditions  in  which  tra- 
dition gave  no  guidance  called  forth  great  inventive 
powers  and  bred  a  certain  pride  in  novelty.  An  Ameri- 
can economist  had  written  in  a  sanguine  humor,  'The 
process  of  transplanting  removes  many  of  the  shackles 
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of  custom  and  tradition  which  retard  the  progress  of 
older  countries.  In  a  new  country  things  cannot  be 
done  in  the  old  way,  and  therefore  they  are  probably 
done  in  the  best  way.'  But  a  new  country  is  always  apt 
to  cling  with  tenacity  to  those  old  things  for  which  it 
still  has  use  J  and  a  remote  and  undeveloped  country 
does  not  fully  share  the  continual  commerce  in  ideas 
which  brings  about  change  (and,  in  the  main,  advance) 
in  the  Old  World.  The  conservatism  which  these  causes 
tend  to  produce  has  in  any  case  been  marked  in  America. 
Thus,  as  readers  of  Lowell  are  aware,  in  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  efflorescence  of  the  modern  slang  of  America, 
the  language  of  America  is  in  many  respects  that  of  an 
older  England  than  ours,  and  the  like  has  all  along 
been  true  of  important  literature,  and  still  more  of 
oratory,  in  America.  Moreover  .  .  .  the  maxim  that 
has  once  hit  the  occasion,  or  the  new  practice  or  expedi- 
ent once  necessitated  by  the  conditions  of  the  moment, 
has  been  readily  hallowed  as  expressing  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages.  An  Englishman  will  quote  Burke  as  he  would 
quote  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  but  Americans  have  been 
apt  to  quote  their  elder  statesmen  as  they  would  quote 
the  Bible.  In  like  manner  political  practices  of  acci- 
dental origin — for  instance,  that  a  representative  should 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  he  represents — acquire  in 
America  something  like  the  force  of  constitutional  law." 
This  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  which  are  embodied  those  theories  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
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since  independence  was  achieved  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Union  is  that  it  is  a  written  document,  and  that 
when  any  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  its  interpreta- 
tion it  is  the  courts  of  law  which  make  the  final  decision. 
A  written  constitution  is  so  foreign  to  the  minds  of  most 
Englishmen  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  often  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  in  England  itself  that  one  must  search  for 
the  prototype  of  the  document  which  was  drawn  up 
with  such  care  by  Washington  and  his  colleagues,  and 
has  since  been  regarded  with  so  much  respect  by  succes- 
sive generations  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  con- 
stitutional experiments  of  the  Commonwealth  have  not 
affected  in  the  least  degree  the  subsequent  course  of 
English  history,  but  it  requires  no  very  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  them  to  realize  that  they  have  been  by  no  means 
without  influence  upon  the  American  Constitution,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  an  elected  Lord 
Protector.  Nor  is  this  development  in  any  way  surpris- 
ing, for  the  founders  of  the  United  States  regarded 
themselves  as  the  heirs  of  those  who  overthrew  Charles 
I,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  view  with 
favour  the  work  of  those  whom  they  considered  to  be 
their  ancestors  in  the  struggle  for  political  liberty.  That 
they  did  their  work  well  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval  only  nineteen  amendments  have  had  to  be  made 
since  the  Constitution  was  originally  adopted. 
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At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  on  occasions  tended  to  prove  something  of 
a  strait-jacket,  and  by  its  provisions  the  President  and 
Congress  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  English 
limited  liability  company,  in  that  if  their  acts  are  found 
to  be  ultra  vires  they  may  be  rendered  null  and  void 
by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law.  In  other  words, 
sovereignty  in  the  United  States  does  not  reside  in  the 
President  and  Congress,  as  in  Great  Britain  it  resides  in 
the  King  in  Parliament,  but  rather  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  in  the  interpretation  that  the  courts  of  law 
may  put  upon  it.  A  federal  constitution  must  needs  be 
a  written  one,  but  it  is  doubtful  it  if  is  wise  to  make  it 
quite  so  rigid  as  that  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
period  of  expansion  it  was  most  important  that  some 
institution  should  be  sacrosanct  in  the  eyes  of  the  people: 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World  assumed  their  modern 
form  under  the  rule  of  the  Benevolent  Despotism  in  its 
greatest  days,  and  what  the  Plantagenets  and  Valois 
were  to  England  and  France  the  Constitution  has  been 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  future,  however,  it  seems 
likely  that  something  more  flexible  will  be  required,  for 
with  the  growth  of  population  the  Constitution  is  be- 
coming increasingly  more  difficult  to  amend,  and  that  is 
admittedly  a  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

Nor  has  this  system  of  checks  and  balances  prevented 
the  outbreak  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  civil  wars  in  his- 
tory. When  Anglo-Saxon  historians  write  and  talk  in  a 
patronizing  manner  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Latin 
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world  they  are  inclined  to  forget  the  blood  that  has  been 
spilt  in  their  own  countries,  and  in  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  American  Constitution  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Civil  War  is  a  heavy  item  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  account.  It  may  be  that  no  human  in- 
stitutions could  have  prevented  that  titantic  conflict,  for 
a  definition  of  liberty  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  world, 
and  once  passion  is  aroused  it  becomes  impossible,  yet 
that  was  really  the  question  at  issue  between  North  and 
South.  In  a  union  of  free  States  was  there  under  the 
Constitution  liberty  of  secession?  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  there  was  not,  Jefferson  Davis  said  that  there 
was,  but  it  was  on  the  battle-field  rather  than  in  the 
law  courts  that  the  question  was  finally  decided. 
Whether  a  different  constitution  would  have  enabled 
a  compromise  to  be  effected  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  or  whether  the  issue  was  one  of  those  that  the 
sword  alone  can  decide,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  the  foreign  critic  not  to  gather  the  im- 
pression that  the  rigidity  of  the  Constitution  is  unfa- 
vourable to  compromise:  if  this  is  really  the  case,  a 
fundamental  crisis  is  always  likely  to  result  in  serious 
disturbance. 

In  the  Constitution  itself  the  most  important  depar- 
ture from  the  English  practice  is  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  powers,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicature  all 
being  quite  independent  of  one  another.  The  strength 
of  this  system  is  seen  in  its  application  to  domestic 
politics,  its  weakness  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
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States  with  other  Powers.  Responsibility  is  so  carefully 
distributed  that  there  is  no  chance  of  one  of  the  reposi- 
tories of  power  overwhelming  the  others,  while  as  they 
all  derive  their  authority  from  the  people  the  latter  is 
the  ultimate  arbiter  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  may  undertake  obli- 
gations on  behalf  of  the  country,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  President  Wilson,  which  the  legislative  subse- 
quently disavows,  to  the  no  small  damage  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  short,  this  system  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  home  affairs,  and  at  its  worst  in  for- 
eign aJBFairs,  and  it  must  be  praised  or  blamed  according 
to  the  view  that  is  taken  of  the  two  aspects  of  national 
policy:  it  is  in  many  ways  well  suited  to  the  popular 
genius  of  the  American  people,  and  that  this  is  generally 
realized  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  those  countries 
which  have  adopted  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  have  but  rarely  estab- 
lished so  complete  a  separation  of  powers. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Constitution  has  worked  very  well  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  inherent  in  the  separation  of  powers: 
deadlocks  there  have  been,  but  in  the  end  they  have 
been  solved  peacefully  enough,  with  the  one  great  ex- 
ception to  the  secession  issue,  since  all  authority  is  ulti- 
mately derived  from  the  people  with  whom  the  final 
decision  rests.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
thus  has  an  advantage  over  those  of  monarchical  coun- 
tries which  have  attempted  to  institute  the  same  separa-* 
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tion  of  powers,  for  in  that  case  the  executive  and  the 
judicature  are  responsible  to  the  monarch  and  the  legis- 
lative to  the  people,  an  arrangement  that  must  always 
lead  to  serious  crises. 

At  the  same  time,  the  attempt  to  transplant  the 
American  system  to  the  Philippines  has  been  a  complete 
failure,  and  a  short  examination  of  the  reasons  for  this 
failure  will  serve  to  show  that  it  is  the  inelastic  nature 
of  the  American  Constitution,  as  opposed  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  British,  which  makes  its  application  to  the 
government  of  the  overseas  possessions  of  the  United 
States  a  virtual  impossibility.  The  creators  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  made  no  provision  whatsoever  for  the 
government  of  colonies  or  dependencies,  and  conse- 
quently a  system  of  administration  is  only  now  being 
devised  amid  doubts  and  difficulties  which  are  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  early  British  efforts  in  the  same 
field,  with  the  exception,  already  stated,  that  the  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  fit  the  new  scheme  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  American  system. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Philippines  dates  from 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Francis  Burton  Harrison  as 
governor-general  in  1913  and  from  the  passing  of  the 
Jones  Act  by  Congress  three  years  later.  This  measure 
conferred  a  very  wide  autonomy  on  the  islands,  and  at 
the  same  time  established  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  considerably  increased  the 
power  of  the  governor-general,  who  now  had  the  right 
of  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  Filipino  Congress,  and  all 
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relations  with  foreign  countries  were  to  be  conducted 
as  before  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  The 
weakness  of  the  Jones  Act  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  apply  American  political  ideas  to  a  race 
which  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  the  United  States.  The  same  separation  of 
powers  was  to  exist  at  Manila  as  at  Washington,  but 
with  a  very  considerable  difference:  in  the  United  States 
a  deadlock  between  President  and  Congress  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  because  in  the  last  resort  both  are 
responsible  to  the  same  electors,  but  in  the  Philippines 
there  is  no  such  safeguard,  for  the  governor-general  is 
responsible  to  Washington  while  Congress  has  to  answer 
to  the  Filipino  electorate.  Under  Democratic  adminis- 
tration this  difficulty  was  not  obvious,  but  when  a  Re- 
publican, with  different  views  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  islands,  succeeded  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  White 
House,  it  at  once  began  to  make  itself  felt. 

The  last  five  years  of  Mr.  Harrison's  tenure  of  office 
were  marked  by  the  complete  Filipinization  of  the  ad- 
ministration. He  regarded  himself  as  the  liquidator 
of  his  country's  interests  in  the  Philippines,  and  he  acted 
in  such  a  way  as  he  considered  would  make  the  transi- 
tion to  complete  independence  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
governor-general  worked  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  Philippine  Congress, 
and  had  the  Democratic  party  remained  in  power  in  the 
United  States  all  would  doubtless  have  been  well.  Un- 
fortunately both  for  Mr.  Harrison  and  for  the  aspira- 
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tions  of  the  islanders,  the  Republicans  came  into  office, 
and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  send  the  Wood-Forbes 
Commission  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  islands. 
This  body  condemned  the  Harrison  regime  in  the  most 
whole-hearted  manner,  declared  that  the  Filipinization 
of  the  administration  had  resulted  in  an  orgy  of  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency,  and  concluded  by  stating  its  belief 
that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  native  population 
really  desired  independence  at  all.  In  1921  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  governor-general  by 
General  Wood,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  report. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  General  Wood  enter- 
tained very  different  ideas  of  his  position  from  those 
held  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  natural  result  has  been 
to  draw  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  Jones  Act, 
for  a  deadlock  soon  took  place  between  the  governor- 
general  and  the  legislature.  General  Wood  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  his  powers  of  veto,  and  was  denounced 
for  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  this  right  could  only  be 
exercised  if  the  measure  in  question  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  so  the  struggle  has  gone  on  ever  since.  There 
is  no  one  authority  whom  both  parties  must  respect,  and 
so  the  administration  of  the  Philippines  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Jones  Act  is  convincing  proof  of  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  American  Constitution  for  export  to  over- 
seas dependencies.  What  the  solution  of  this  particular 
difficulty  will  be  remains  to  be  seen — it  would  appear 
that  the  Philippines  must  either  become  independent,  a 
State  of  the  Union,  or  be  deprived  of  self-government 
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altogether,  but  in  any  event  It  has  served  to  emphasize 
once  again  the  old  fact  that  sovereignty  cannot  be  di- 
vided. The  founders  of  the  American  Constitution,  with 
the  memory  of  the  English  civil  war  of  the  preceding 
century  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  thoroughly  realized 
this  even  when  they  instituted  the  separation  of  powers, 
but  it  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  framers  of  the  Jones  Act, 
with  the  result  that  the  political  future  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  still  to  seek. 

When  one  comes  to  strike  a  balance  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  one  is  met  with  the  difficulty  that  one  is 
dealing  with  a  country  which  is  still  in  the  throes  of  ex- 
pansion. The  future  of  European  political  institutions 
is  doubtful  enough,  but  at  least  the  nations  themselves 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  development,  while  in 
many  ways  the  United  States  to-day  is  where  England, 
France,  and  Germany  were  a  century  ago.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  is  prophecy  out  of  the  question,  but 
even  criticism  is  dangerous,  so  quickly  are  conditions 
changing,  yet  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  working  of 
government  in  the  United  States  must  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  politics  do 
not  attract  the  best  men,  while  its  strength  is  the  main- 
tenance of  autonomy  by  the  individual  States. 

If  democracy  calls  for  a  close  interest  in  public  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  citizen  it  also  demands  that 
those  who  exercise  the  supreme  authority  should  be  the 
pick  of  the  nation,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
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ideal  has  rarely  been  attained  in  the  course  of  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  England  and  Germany,  the  short- 
comings of  the  politicians  have  been  atoned  for  by  the 
probity  and  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service,  an  insti- 
tution which  has  not  developed  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  in  the  United  States.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions  business  rather  than  politics  has  attracted  the 
best  brains  in  America,  a  development,  indeed,  which 
is  now  taking  place  in  England,  and  has  been  very 
marked  in  France  since  the  establishment  of  the  Third 
Republic.  The  result  of  this  is  a  series  of  scandals  which, 
in  their  turn,  convince  the  man  in  the  street  that  politics 
is  what  he  calls  "a  dirty  business",  and  so  a  tradition 
of  sordidness  grows  up  as  a  result  of  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nation's  affairs  inevitably  suffers.  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  vicious  circle,  and  one  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  break  except  by  violent  means,  as  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  where  the  overthrow  of  the  Parliamentary 
System  has  been  followed  by  an  increased  interest  in 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  best  elements  in  the  country. 
In  Europe  the  triumph  of  the  professional  politician  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes — the  decadence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  competing  claims  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and,  in  these  latter  days,  the  specialized  knowledge 
often  required  of  statesmen,  but  in  the  United  States  the 
problem  is  rather  more  complicated.  There  is  no  aristoc- 
racy as  yet  to  become  decadent,  and  the  attraction  of 
business  was  greater  in  the  past  than  it  is  to-day,  when  a 
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leisured  class  is  already  in  existence.  Why  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  those  who  made  their  fortunes  in  the 
spacious  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not  become 
the  political  leaders  of  the  American  people  is  by  no 
means  clear,  but  that  they  do  not  attain  to  this  position 
is  beyond  doubt,  and  from  the  national  point  of  view 
the  result  is  most  unfortunate.  The  tradition  of  public 
service  has  never,  for  some  reason  or  another,  taken 
root  in  the  United  States,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
list  of  presidents  compares  very  unfavourably  with  that 
of  the  British  Prime  Ministers.  It  may  be  that  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  that  a  member  of  Congress  must  reside  in 
the  district  which  he  represents,  has  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs,  but,  what- 
ever the  reason,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  con- 
trol of  American  policy  has  so  often  rested  in  unworthy 
hands. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  secret  of  the  rela- 
tive stability  of  politics  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  fifty  years?  The  answer  can  only  be  the  existence 
of  State  rights.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  praise  too  highly 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  in  setting  its 
face  so  sternly  against  centralization,  and  in  this  attitude 
has  lain  the  political  salvation  of  the  country.  Whether 
the  arguments  of  the  Confederates  or  of  the  Federals 
were  right  two  generations  ago  is  beside  the  point,  and 
is  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  of  politics,  but  to-day 
the  State  rights  are  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
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political  life  of  the  country  turns,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  constitutional  development  of  the  United 
States  deserves  more  attention  from  foreign  students  of 
politics  than  it  always  receives. 

In  the  first  place  the  widely  extended  local  govern- 
ment has  in  the  past  prevented  the  line  of  division  in 
national  politics  ever  being  between  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  likely  to  be  any  great  change 
in  the  future.  The  scanty  support  which  Socialist  doc- 
trines receive  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  cause  of 
the  utmost  astonishment  to  European  critics  for  many 
years,  and  the  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  State  rights.  In  the  centralized  democracies  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  social  legislation 
has  only  too  often  been  blocked  by  the  opposition  of 
some  vested  interest  organized  on  a  national  scale,  or  by 
the  impossibility  of  placing  it  upon  the  agenda  of  an 
already  overworked  legislature:  in  this  way  discontent 
has  been  increased,  and  an  enormous  impetus  given  to 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  have  the  provincial  legis- 
latures more  time  at  their  disposal,  but  their  members 
are  better  acquainted  with  local  conditions,  and  so  meas- 
ures which  are  of  great  importance  to  certain  districts 
do  not  get  held  up  for  the  consideration  of  national 
problems.  In  short,  the  maintenance  of  State  rights  en- 
ables grievances  to  be  canalized,  to  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned. 
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Then,  again,  it  induces  the  ordinary  citizen  to  take 
an  interest  in  politics  in  a  way  which  the  European  is 
ceasing  to  do.  In  England  there  are  too  many  local 
bodies  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe  there  are  too  few,  but 
the  result  in  both  cases  is  the  same — the  voters  do  not 
vote.  In  the  United  States  the  State  legislatures  form 
that  happy  mean  which  is  lacking  elsewhere,  for  the 
electorate  which  returns  them  is  not  so  large  but  that 
every  vote  counts,  while  their  powers  are  sufficiently 
extended  to  render  their  work  of  primary  importance  to 
the  electors  they  represent.  Local  patriotism  is  so  fre- 
quently ridiculed  that  its  virtues  are  often  forgotten, 
but  in  nothing  is  the  wisdom  of  American  statesmen 
more  prominent  than  in  the  way  in  which  they  have 
harnessed  this  sentiment  to  the  chariot  of  the  national 
life,  and  the  foreign  observer  can  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  future  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States  is  bound  up  with  the  continuance  of  State 
rights.  All  over  the  world  to-day  constitutions  are  going 
into  the  melting  pot,  very  largely  because  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  democratic  centralization  went  too  far, 
and  the  inevitable  reaction  has  now  set  in:  only  the 
American  Constitution  has  remained  immune  from 
attack,  and  it  is  because  it  has  found  the  happy  mean 
between  the  functions  of  national  and  local  govern- 
ment. If  ever  a  day  comes  when  all  effective  power  is 
centred  at  Washington  the  end  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States  will  be  at  hand. 

When  one  passes  from  a  consideration  of  government 
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in  Anglo-Saxon  America  to  that  in  the  Latin  countries 
of  the  New  World,  it  is  to  go  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  The  constitution  and  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  students  of  all  nations,  but  the  institutions  of  Latin 
America  have  for  the  most  part  been  left  strictly  alone, 
or  at  the  best  have  been  treated  to  a  sneer  from  those 
"superior"  English  or  North  American  writers  who  can 
never  see  good  in  anything  which  is  not  Anglo-Saxon 
in  origin.  Yet  such  neglect  is  wholly  unreasonable,  for 
not  only  does  the  past  history  of  the  Latin-American 
republics  contain  lessons  which  no  nation  can  afford  to 
ignore,  but  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
the  vast  stretch  of  territory  which  is  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Cape  Horn  lies  the  future  of  the  world. 

The  first  fact  that  impresses  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  foreign  observer  is  that  while  the  English  colonies 
united  as  a  result  of  achieving  their  independence  the 
Spanish  at  once  split  up,  and  this  situation  is  the  more 
paradoxical  in  that  during  the  colonial  period  the  former 
were  administered  separately  while  the  latter  were  not. 
As  this  development  has  had  an  influence  upon  the 
whole  subsequent  history  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  causes  a  little  more 
closely,  and  upon  investigation  they  are  found  to  be 
three,  viz.,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  original  col- 
onization took  place,  their  racial  problems,  and  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  territories  they  include. 

When  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World  and 
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Cortez  and  Pizarro  effected  their  conquests  there,  Spain 
itself  was  hardly  united  even  in  name.  The  provinces 
were  divided  by  greater  social,  political,  and  linguistic 
differences  than  are  to  be  found  between  many  inde- 
pendent States,  and  to  this  very  day  the  King  of  Spain 
is  officially  "King  of  Castille,  Leon,  Aragon,  etc."  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Andalusian  was  probably  more 
of  a  foreigner  to  a  Basque  than  a  Frenchman  to-day  is 
to  a  German,  and  these  distinctions  were  naturally  not 
extinguished  by  mere  transplantation  to  America.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  further  complication  that  Brazil 
was  colonized  by  the  Portuguese,  so  that  it  was  from  the 
very  beginning  doomed  to  isolation  from  its  neighbours. 
Anglo-Saxon  America,  once  the  French  were  eliminated, 
was  far  more  homogeneous,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  factors  which  made  for  disunion  farther 
South  repeating  themselves  there,  had  the  circumstances 
of  their  colonization  been  a  little  different:  had,  for 
instance,  Massachusetts  been  peopled  from  Ulster,  Con- 
necticut from  Southern  Ireland,  New  York  from  Wales, 
New  Jersey  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Virginia  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  they  might 
have  afforded  each  other  assistance  in  expelling  the 
English,  but  they  would  almost  certainly  have  fallen 
apart  immediately  afterwards.  That  was  what  happened 
to  the  old  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  was  that  although  the  conquistadores 
served  but  one  of  two  monarchs,  they  themselves  be- 
longed to  a  dozen  different  nationalities. 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  of  disunion,  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  indigenous  populations  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  The  territories  which  are  now  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Europeans,  peopled  by  a  few  tribes  of  wandering 
savages  with  whom  the  newcomers  only  intermarried  in 
the  rarest  instances.  In  Mexico  and  South  America  the 
case  was  very  different,  for  there  were  to  be  found  In- 
dians in  all  stages  of  civilization,  from  the  cultured 
Incas  and  the  fierce  Aztecs  to  the  nomads  with  their 
poisoned  arrows  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  up- 
lands of  Bolivia.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  weakness  of  human  nature  should 
have  manifested  itself  among  the  conquistador es,  and 
within  a  year  of  the  coming  of  the  white  man  the  half- 
caste  had  made  his  appearance.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
the  Indian  institutions  were  in  any  way  reproduced  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fresh 
intermixture  of  races  enormously  increased  the  diversity 
of  outlook  which  already  existed  among  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  invaders.  If  a  parallel  for  these  de- 
velopments be  required  it  can  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Spain  itself  under  Moslem  domination.  The  Arabs 
arrived  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  torn  by  the  inter-tribal 
feuds  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  East, 
and  intermarriage  with  Berbers  on  the  one  hand  and 
Goths  and  Romans  on  the  other  made  the  existing  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  with  the  result  that  once  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Ommeyed  Caliphs  at  Cordova  was 
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removed  the  Moslem  dominions  in  the  peninsula  broke 
up  into  a  number  of  independent  States  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  did  later, 
and  for  much  the  same  reason. 

To  these  national  and  racial  differences  must  be 
added  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  empires.  The  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  could  only  communicate  with  one  another 
by  sea  and  that  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  Glasgow 
is  nearer  to  Quebec  than  was  Montevideo  to  Valparaiso 
before  the  coming  of  railways.  Even  to-day  the  difficul- 
ties of  travel  in  South  America  are  notorious,  and  a 
century  ago  they  were  insuperable:  by  land  there  was 
always  the  long  line  of  the  Andes  to  be  crossed,  and  by 
sea  one  must  double  Cape  Horn  or  pass  through  Magel- 
lan's Strait.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  geography  played  a  larger  part  than  any 
other  factor  in  determining  the  political  development  of 
Latin  America  during  the  nineteenth  century,  while  it 
is  certainly  too  early  yet  to  speculate  upon  the  possible 
effect  in  this  connection  of  the  improved  means  of  com- 
munication since  the  colonies  established  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Such  being  the  case  the  triumph  of  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies was  assured  from  the  moment  that  the  hold 
of  Spain  upon  America  was  relaxed,  and  to  the  question 
why  the  Spanish  colonies  split  up  into  independent 
States  the  answer  can  only  be  that  such  a  development 
was  inevitable.  All  the  forces  which  made  for  union  in 
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the  North,  though  even  there  unity  was  only  achieved 
at  the  cost  of  a  long  civil  war,  were  lacking,  and  since 
Spanish  America  threw  off  allegiance  to  Madrid  no 
common  political  tie  has  ever  held  its  component  parts 
together. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  colonists  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  full 
consequences  of  their  independence  from  European 
control,  and  in  nothing  was  this  more  manifest  than  in 
the  form  of  government  which  they  adopted.  Brazil 
retained  the  monarchical  system  for  sixty  years  after  she 
had  shaken  off  the  control  of  Lisbon,  and  the  Argentine 
came  within  an  ace  of  following  her  example,  while  in 
Mexico  two  empires — those  of  Iturbide  and  Maximilian 
— ^rose  and  fell  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  among  those  who  had  been  foremost  in 
the  fight  against  Spain  there  were  many  avowed  mon- 
archists, such  as  Sucre  and  Paez,  and  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can of  all,  Bolivar,  was  at  one  time  by  no  means  un- 
sympathetic. In  the  end,  however,  the  republican 
principle  carried  the  day,  not  so  much  because  a  repub- 
lic was  intrinsically  more  virtuous  than  a  monarchy, 
as  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  monarchs 
to  occupy  the  vacant  thrones:  in  effect,  it  was  felt  that 
to  choose  a  prince  from  the  Old  World  would  be  to 
invite  a  renewal  of  European  interference,  while  the 
selection  of  an  American  would  arouse  so  much  jealousy 
as  to  make  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

While  respecting  the  reasons  which  led  Bolivar  and 
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his  colleagues  to  come  to  this  decision  it  is  difficult  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  not  to  regret  it.  Monarchs 
chosen  from  among  the  reigning  families  of  Europe 
would  at  any  rate  have  prevented  that  isolation  of  Latin 
America  from  the  rest  of  the  world  which  has  been  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  its  history  almost  down  to  the 
present  day,  while  the  mere  existence  of  a  dynasty 
would  have  provided  in  each  State  that  continuity  of 
government  which  in  the  majority  of  them  has  been  so 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Brazil,  which  supported  a 
monarchy  until  its  growing  pains  were  over,  escaped 
the  endless  civil  wars  that  dissipated  the  strength  of  its 
neighbours,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  form  of  government  that  ensured  stability  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  would  have  performed  the  same  function 
elsewhere.  Above  all,  had  the  revolted  colonies  become 
monarchies  instead  of  republics  the  theory  of  their 
government  would  at  any  rate  have  corresponded  to  the 
fact,  and  that  would  have  proved  of  inestimable 
advantage.  Ever  since  they  rejected  the  rule  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII  the  Spanish-American  States  have  been  nomi- 
nally republics  but,  almost  invariably,  actually  mon- 
archies, and  in  any  century  in  any  age  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  the  theory  of  the  constitution  and  the  practice  to  be 
diametrically  opposed,  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  breeds 
a  contempt  for  the  law  which  can  but  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  the  whole  body  politic.  Had 
the  monarchical  rather  than  the  republican  principle 
prevailed  in  Latin  America  some  complications,  which 
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actually  have  been  avoided,  might  have  ensued,  but  in 
all  probability  they  would  have  been  as  nothing  to  the 
advantages  which  would  have  accrued. 

For  some  years  after  independence  had  been  won  the 
history  of  Latin  America  resembled  that  of  the  Near 
East  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  it  is 
simply  a  record  of  the  quarrels  between  the  lieutenants 
of  the  dead  leader,  in  this  case  Bolivar.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  his  life  finished  on  a  note  of  tragedy,  and  so 
far  as  his  own  personal  ambitions  are  concerned  the 
observation  is  a  just  one,  but  his  work  lived  after  him. 
Bolivar  had  no  faith  in  the  working  of  democratic 
government,  and  his  own  inclinations  were  all  in  the 
direction  of  a  dictatorship.  It  is  true  that  when  he  laid 
these  proposals  before  his  fellow  countrymen  they 
would  have  none  of  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  the  contrary  the  dictators  soon  ap- 
peared, and  were,  indeed,  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  Latin  America  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  dictatorship  in  America  performed  exactly  the 
same  function  as  the  Benevolent  Despotism  in  Europe 
— it  paved  the  way  for  the  modern  State,  and  the  only 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  is  that  the  former  had  longer  to  put  its  house 
in  order,  and  that  the  latter  had  its  experience  by  which 
to  profit.  The  former  Spanish  colonies  had  been  gov- 
erned upon  a  principle  of  privilege,  with  the  result  that 
when  they  became  independent  all  progress  was  impos- 
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sible  owing  to  the  existence  of  innumerable  vested  in- 
terests, both  clerical  and  lay.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  there 
was  in  addition  the  chaos  caused  in  the  first  place  by  the 
breakdown  of  Spanish  administration  as  a  result  of  the 
Peninsular  War  and  in  the  second  by  the  long  struggle 
for  freedom.  In  short,  the  situation  was  very  similar  to 
that  in  Spain,  England,  and  France  during  the  later 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Similar  diseases  require 
similar  remedies,  and  men  like  Rosas  in  the  Argentine 
employed  the  same  methods  that  Louis  XI  and  Henry 
VII  had  found  so  successful:  by  fair  means  or  foul  they 
broke  down  the  barriers  which  had  hitherto  kept  their 
fellow  countrymen  apart,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  great  nations  of  Latin  America  to-day.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  consider  in  detail  the  development  of 
the  individual  republics,  for  although  the  characters  of 
the  different  dictators  differed  considerably — some,  in- 
deed, like  Melgarejo  in  Bolivia,  being  more  suited  to 
the  attentions  of  the  alienist  than  to  those  of  the  his- 
torian, yet  their  policy  was  everywhere  the  same,  to 
secure  uniformity  and  to  arouse  national  feeling.  Their 
methods  in  very  many  cases  can  hardly  meet  with  our 
approval,  but  they  were  at  least  no  worse  than  those 
of  their  European  prototypes,  and  just  as  omelettes 
cannot  be  made  without  breaking  eggs  so  States  cannot 
be  built  up  by  kid-glove  methods,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  dictators  was  a  good  one  must  to  a  certain  extent 
blind  us  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  achieved. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  dic- 
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tatorship  began  to  give  place  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
more  normal  working  of  the  various  constitutions,  but 
was  in  reality  either  dictatorship  in  another  form  or 
oligarchy.  Even  so,  the  personal  regime  continued 
under  Diaz  in  Mexico,  while  in  Venezuela  the  govern- 
ment has  always  been  autocratic  in  its  nature.  In  the 
other  States  the  forms  of  the  constitutions  began  to  be 
observed  rather  more  closely  than  had  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  and  particularly  was  this  so  in  the  Argentine 
and  in  Uruguay.  This  change  was  very  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  two  republics — and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Brazil — were  affected  by  the  tide  of  immigration  which 
set  in  about  this  time  from  Europe,  and  thus  raised  both 
the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  white  population 
within  their  borders.  The  despotic  regime  which  alone 
prevented  a  State  largely  peopled  by  half-castes  and 
Indians  from  relapsing  into  anarchy  was  no  longer  nec- 
essary when  the  bulk  of  its  citizens  were  drawn  from 
the  sturdy  peasantry  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  so  it  disap- 
peared. This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  democracy 
came  into  its  own,  for  the  actual  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  necessarily  very  far  from  the  democratic  ideal, 
but  rather  that,  having  served  its  purpose,  dictatorship 
left  the  stage,  though  in  several  cases  its  absence  was 
only  temporary. 

No  account  of  government  in  America  would  be  com- 
plete without  at  any  rate  a  passing  reference  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Chile,  for  that  country  provides  the  best 
example  of  an  Aristotelian  aristocracy  in  modern  times. 
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The  foundations  of  the  nation  were  laid  by  the  most 
courageous  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  by  the 
Araucanian  Indians,  perhaps  the  most  virile  of  all  the 
native  races  of  South  America,  and  since  Chile  gained 
her  independence  the  history  of  the  country  has  been 
remarkable  for  a  continuity  which  has  been  wanting 
elsewhere.  Ups  and  downs  there  have  been,  as  well  as 
the  waging  of  the  Pacific  War  against  Boliva  and  Peru, 
but  in  spite  of  them  there  has  been  a  notable  stability. 
The  circumstances  which  have  made  Chile  what  she  is 
to-day  probably  do  not  obtain  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  but  that  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  remarkable  performance  of  her  aristocratic  govern- 
ment. Her  governing  class  has  set  an  example  of  pa- 
triotism which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  Latin  America, 
and  if,  with  the  possible  exception  of  O'Higgins  and 
the  ill-fated  Balmaceda,  Chile  has  not  contributed  so 
many  outstanding  figures  to  American  history  as  her 
neighbours  have  done,  the  general  average  of  her  rulers 
has  been  much  higher.  Her  government  deserves  the 
close  attention  of  all  political  scientists,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Aristotle  him- 
self. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  throughout 
Latin  America  a  marked  recrudescence  of  the  dictator- 
ship, but  this  is  due  to  different  reasons  from  those 
which  originally  called  that  form  of  government  into 
existence  in  the  New  World.  The  dictator  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was,  as  has  been  shown,  the  American 
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counterpart  of  Louis  XI,  and  Henry  VII,  of  Cardinals 
Richelieu  and  Cisneros,  but  his  successor  of  the  twen- 
tieth is  comparable  rather  with  Signor  Mussolini  and 
General  Primo  de  Rivera.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  the  progress  of  events  in  Spain,  whose  relations 
with  her  former  colonies  are  now  on  a  more  friendly 
basis  than  at  any  time  since  they  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence, has  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in  America, 
and  has  directed  public  attention  towards  the  dictator- 
ship once  again  as  a  possible  solution  in  the  hour  of 
crisis.  The  problems,  economic  and  political,  of  the 
post-war  period  have  called  for  strong  government, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  what  is  known  as  "big 
business"  has  shown  a  marked  preference  for  the  dicta- 
tor. In  these  circumstances,  the  autocrats  of  to-day,  like 
General  Gomez  in  Venezuela,  are  not  so  much  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  caudillos  as  the  American  counterpart 
of  Signor  Mussolini  and  General  Primo  de  Rivera:  the 
circumstances  of  their  rise  are  much  the  same,  and  their 
policy — that  of  national  regeneration — is  identical. 

It  is  often  objected,  generally  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts,  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  that  the  history  of  Latin  America  is  but 
the  tale  of  endless  revolutions,  and  this  half-truth  has 
led  to  the  wildest  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  in  both  countries.  Pierpont  Morgan  is 
credited  with  the  remark  that  "it  always  pays  to  be  a 
bull  in  the  Latin-American  market",  and  what  is  true 
of  finance  is  also  true  of  politics.  The  progress  made 
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within  the  last  hundred  years  is  little — if  at  all — short 
of  miraculous,  and  if  there  has  been  much  internecine 
strife  one  may  doubt  whether  in  all  the  revolutions  of 
Latin  America  there  have  been  as  many  lives  lost  as  in 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  Political  discontent 
may  be,  as  it  was  in  Athens  and  Rome,  a  mark  of  na- 
tional vigour,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  disturbances  the 
old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  have  made  more 
headway  during  the  past  century  than  many  countries 
whose  career  has  been  far  less  stormy. 

Although  there  are  many  differences  between  the 
constitutions  of  the  Latin-American  republics  they  are 
not  in  actual  fact  of  such  importance  as  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  for  but  few  of  the  constitutions  have  ever 
been  entirely  applied  while  the  governments  of  all  the 
States  have  more  in  common  than  in  contrast,  as  far  as 
their  actual  working  is  concerned.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  in  some  of  them — Mexico, 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine — the  administra- 
tion rests  upon  a  federal  basis,  while  elsewhere  it  is 
unitary  in  character:  State  rights  are  probably  most 
complete  in  Brazil,  where,  since  the  centripetal  influence 
of  the  monarchy  has  been  removed,  they  have  consti- 
tuted on  occasion  a  serious  threat  to  national  unity,  as 
during  the  revolt  of  Sao  Paulo  a  few  years  ago.  In 
spite  of  these  minor  distinctions  it  is  possible  to  survey 
government  in  Latin  America  to-day  as  a  whole  with- 
out the  fear  of  making  any  too  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions. 
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The  presidential  power  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
far  greater  than  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  average 
European  republic,  and  in  practice  it  tends  to  be  even 
more  extensive  than  in  theory:  it  contains  more  than  a 
trace  of  dictatorial  authority,  and  this  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain why  in  so  many  instances  the  step  from  president 
to  dictator  has  proved  such  an  easy  one  for  an  ambitious 
man  to  tal^e.  The  president  of  to-day  is  the  viceroy  of 
yesterday,  and  his  power  has  been  curtailed  but  little: 
indeed,  if  one  seeks  to  find  the  real  centre  of  authority 
in  most  Latin-American  countries  it  is  to  the  president 
that  one  must  look,  and  in  consequence  the  government 
is  not  a  republic  at  all  but,  in  the  strict  etymological 
sense,  an  elective  monarchy.  This  system  has  both  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  hereditary  kingship,  the 
former  greatly  outweigh  the  latter — indeed,  in  existing 
conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  would  be 
practicable.  The  means  of  communication,  except  in  the 
Argentine  and  Chile,  are  still  too  backward,  and  the 
rural  population  is  too  scattered  and  too  primitive,  to 
make  democracy  more  than  a  theory:  the  whole  basis 
of  aristocratic  government  is,  save  in  Chile,  wanting  j 
so  there  is  no  alternative  but  monarchy,  and  the  only 
subject  for  discussion  is  what  form  it  shall  take  and 
how  absolute  it  shall  be. 

Beneath  the  president  the  actual  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  Latin-American  State  tends  to  be  worked 
by  very  few  hands.  As  Professor  Shepherd  very  justly 
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points  out:  "Public  opinion  as  a  controlling  force,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  expression  is  understood  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  is  virtually  non- 
existent. Newspapers,  to  be  sure,  exercise  some  influ- 
ence. Mass-meetings  of  protest  or  recommendation, 
also,  are  occasionally  heldj  but  the  tendency  is  to  re- 
gard such  manifestations  of  public  sentiment  as  seditious, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  in  accordance  with  established 
usage"  J  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  as  a  consequence 
"professional  men,  rather  than  those  concerned  pri- 
marily in  industrial  pursuits,  are  apt  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  politics."  Whether  these  developments  are  to 
be  welcomed  or  to  be  deprecated  is  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual opinion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  caciquey 
or  local  "boss",  is  as  prominent  in  the  political  life  of 
Latin  America  as  he  was  in  that  of  Spain  before  the 
advent  to  power  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  less  of  a  danger  in  the  New  World  than 
in  the  Old,  for  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  which 
he  can  supply,  is  at  once  more  necessary  and  harder  to 
get.  In  short,  if  government  is  not  in  actual  practice 
"broad  based  upon  the  people's  will"  it  has  of  late  years 
betrayed  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  those  whom  it  controls,  and  the  progress  made  by 
Latin  America  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury is  proof  of  its  virtues  in  fact,  if  not  always  in 
theory. 

There  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account  foreign  ideas 
in  the  matter  of  political  science,  and  as  the  isolation  of 
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the  Latin-American  States  lessens  every  day  this  influ- 
ence is  likely  to  increase  with  the  passage  of  time.  Origi- 
nally, the  only  Power  which  made  its  ideas  felt  in  this 
direction  was  the  United  States  j  then  came  France  j  and 
lastly  Italy  and  Spain,  so  that  to-day  conflicting  theories 
of  government  imported  from  abroad  are  widespread 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn. 

Prior  to  their  independence  the  English  colonies  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  on  the 
other  had  little  direct  communication,  but  the  success- 
ful revolt  of  the  former  naturally  raised  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  latter.  As  a  result,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
was  in  many  cases  transferred  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  continent  en  bloCj  and  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  Just  as  the  adoption  of  British  institutions 
by  so  many  European  nations  in  the  nineteenth  century 
led  to  chaos,  so  did  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  produce  similar  confusion  in  Latin 
America,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Indeed,  that  wide 
divergence  between  constitutional  theory  and  political 
fact  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  indiscriminate  importation  of  North 
American  institutions,  where  local  conditions  were 
totally  unsuited  to  them.  Of  recent  years,  however,  a 
change  has  taken  place,  and  although  the  influence  of 
United  States  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  World 
must  always  be  very  great,  its  institutions  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body  politic, 
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and  in  this  respect  the  present  reaction  against  all  things 
North  American  can  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction. 

The  influence  of  France  is  in  many  ways  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  at  any  rate  such  was  the  case 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  nor  is  the  reason 
for  this  very  far  to  seek.  French  thought  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  and  in  particular  the  Encyclopaedists, 
permeated  the  struggle  against  Spain,  and  Bolivar  and 
his  colleagues  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  their  contemporaries. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
knowledge  of  French  was  considered  the  sine  qua  non 
of  an  educated  man  or  woman  in  Latin  America,  while 
Paris  became  the  Mecca  of  all  who  could  afford  the 
time  or  the  money  for  a  visit  to  Europe.  In  this  way 
French  influence  continued  to  make  itself  felt,  not  by 
the  direct  act  of  the  government  at  Paris,  but  through 
literary  channels,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Latin- 
American  literature  itself  became  modelled  on  the 
French  pattern.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  republics  have 
adopted  the  methods  of  Paris  in  the  details  of  their 
administration,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Federal  States 
may  be  said  to  derive  their  inspiration  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  unitary  ones  from  France.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline  of  French  influence, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  revival  of  Spain,  but  it  is  still  con- 
siderable, though  never  again  likely  to  be  so  important 
as  it  was  in  the  half-century  immediately  preceding  the 
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Great  War.  Lord  Bryce  could  hardly  find  words  strong 
enough  to  stress  the  part  which  Paris  played  in  the  life 
of  Latin  America,  but  he  wrote  of  an  age  which  is  pass- 
ing away,  for  the  French  capital  is  no  longer  the  undis- 
puted metropolis  of  the  Latin  race. 

The  influence  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  def- 
initely on  the  increase.  Her  effect  upon  thought  is  nil, 
and  upon  institutions  has  only  been  felt  since  the  vic- 
tory of  Fascism,  but  the  number  of  her  citizens  who 
have  settled  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine 
makes  it  certain  that  the  mark  of  Italy  will  be  impressed 
very  deeply  upon  these  countries  to-morrow.  The  pres- 
ent Italian  government  has  done  a  great  deal  to  foster 
this  influence,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Fascism  may  gain  a  good  deal  of  support  in  those  re- 
publics where  Italians  have  settled  in  large  numbers. 
Strong  government  has  in  the  past  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  Latin  America,  and  as  the  latter  becomes 
more  industrialized  Fascist  doctrines  may  be  found  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  national  temperament.  It  is  true 
that  of  late  years  the  stream  of  immigration  from  Italy 
has  been  checked  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Signor 
Mussolini  to  keep  the  potential  emigrant  at  home,  but 
given  the  birth  rate  in  the  Italian  Peninsula  it  must 
increase  in  volume  again  ere  long,  and  the  result  can 
only  be  that  the  republics  on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  in 
the  future  contain  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Italian 
origin.  These  people  are  bound  to  make  their  influence 
felt  upon  the  institutions  and  government  of  their  na- 
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tive  country,  so  that  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  much  of  the  ground  which  has  been  lost  by 
France  will  be  gained  by  Italy. 

So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  her  position  with  regard 
to  the  evolution  of  government  in  her  former  colonies 
is  obviously  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  Pow- 
ers. Her  influence  upon  the  institutions  of  Latin 
America  is  both  very  old  and  very  new.  Their  past  and 
her  own  are  identical,  but  for  nearly  a  century  after 
the  colonies  achieved  their  independence  her  isolation 
from  them  was  very  marked,  nor  was  this  in  any  way 
extraordinary.  The  nineteenth  century  was  for  Spain  a 
period  of  readjustment,  and  she  had  enough  to  do  to 
set  her  own  house  in  order  without  attempting  to  design 
those  of  others,  while  in  addition  to  all  her  other  mis- 
fortunes there  came  the  disastrous  war  with  the  United 
States.  However,  with  the  renaissance  of  Spain  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  her  prestige  in  the 
New  World  once  more  revived,  and  the  Great  War 
made  her  known  to  thousands  of  Latin  Americans  to 
whom  she  had  been  only  a  name  before.  The  progress 
of  hostilities  closed  Paris  to  them,  and  they  came  to 
Madrid  instead,  with  the  result  that  to-day  the  Uni- 
versidad  Central  in  that  city  numbers  many  students 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  prophesy 
the  future  of  Hispano-Afnericanismo,  but  as  a  policy 
it  is  receiving  the  active  support  of  many  leading  Span- 
iards, and  when  the  late  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Burgos 
visited  the  Argentine,  Chile,  and  Peru  on  behalf  of 
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the  King  of  Spain  he  met  with  a  reception  of  which  the 
cordiality  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  not  so 
very  many  years  ago. 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  indications  that  government 
in  Latin  America  is  likely  in  the  future  to  seek  its  in- 
spiration more  in  Rome  and  Madrid,  and  less  in  Paris 
and  Washington,  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  In 
promoting  this  development  the  League  of  Nations  has 
played  a  very  considerable  part,  for  the  representatives 
of  the  Spanish  world  have  been  brought  into  daily  con- 
tact at  Geneva,  with  the  result  that  the  relations  of 
the  Latin-American  republics  with  their  old  mother- 
country  have  become  a  great  deal  more  cordial.  This 
in  its  turn  has  led  to  a  closer  study  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  Spain  itself,  and  already  the  directorial  form 
of  government  established  by  General  Primo  de  Rivera 
has  found  imitators  across  the  Atlantic.  In  respect  to 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  however,  the  case  is  rather  differ- 
ent, for  the  latter  is  now  so  much  larger  than  the  former 
in  every  way  that  it  is  never  likely  to  come  under  its 
influence  again.  Moreover,  Mexico  and  the  Central 
American  States  are  obviously  under  the  shadow  of 
their  great  Anglo-Saxon  neighbour  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  bound  to  revolve  in  its  orbit,  and  this  can 
but  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  development 
of  their  institutions:  indeed,  Washington  has  imposed 
a  ban  upon  all  regimes  in  Central  America  which  have 
attained  power  by  force — a  policy,  incidentally,  which 
might  lead  to  serious  and  rather  amusing  complications 
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if  it  were  also  applied  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy. 

When  one  turns  from  the  past  and  present  of  gov- 
ernment in  South  America  to  a  consideration  of  its 
future  it  is  to  be  confronted  with  one  of  the  great,  if 
not  with  the  greatest,  problem  of  to-day.  In  that  vast 
area  which  stretches  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape 
Horn  lies  in  all  probability  the  secret  of  the  future  of 
the  human  race.  There  alone  in  the  world  are  vast 
unpeopled  areas  that  can  by  the  application  of  modern 
inventions  be  made  to  flow  with  the  proverbial  milk 
and  honey,  and  when  they  are  as  densely  populated  as 
Europe  and  the  United  States  the  form  of  polity 
adopted  by  their  inhabitants  will  probably  find  many 
imitators  elsewhere,  so  that  the  future  of  Latin  America 
is  as  important  to  the  political  scientist  as  that  of  Europe 
or  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  present  national  boundaries  are  des- 
tined to  endure  is  a  question  that  need  not  detain  us 
here,  for  it  is  relatively  unimportant,  but  what  does 
seem  probable,  if  existing  tendencies  are  not  merely 
temporary,  is  that  Latin  America  will  build  up  a  civ- 
ilization of  its  own,  to  which  Spain  and  Italy  will  con- 
tribute considerably  more  than  they  have  done  in  the 
recent  past,  and  France  and  the  United  States  consid- 
erably less.  Given  the  origin  of  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  the  population  and  the  problems  with  which  gov- 
ernment will  be  called  upon  to  deal,  authority  rather 
than  liberty  is  likely  to  be  the  dominant  principle  in 
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Latin  America  to-morrow.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
authority  of  the  Spanish  and  not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
type  J  that  is  to  say,  that  although  the  government  may 
be  dictatorial  in  form,  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
citizen  will  be  greater  than  in  democratic  England  and 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  future  of 
government  in  America  will  lie  in  the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  authority  among 
the  Latins. 
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CHAPTER    X 
THE  FUTURE 

When  one  turns  from  a  contemplation  of  the  past 
and  the  present  to  an  attempt  to  probe  the  secrets  of 
the  future,  it  is  to  pass  at  once  from  fact  to  imagination. 
Our  fathers  in  the  nineteenth  century  imagined  that 
the  democratic  form  of  government  which  they  had  set 
up  would  last  for  all  time,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
fifty  years  ago  was  undoubtedly  that  the  future  would 
in  all  essential  points  resemble  the  present.  To-day 
there  are  few  who  would  care  to  don  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet.  The  existing  generation  has  seen  too  many 
cherished  illusions  dispelled  and  too  many  venerable 
institutions  come  crashing  to  the  ground  to  have  much 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  any  particular  theory 
or  of  any  particular  form  of  polity,  and  the  only  satis- 
factory manner  of  investigating  the  probable  future  of 
human  government  is  to  examine  the  tendencies  of 
the  present  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  twentieth 
century  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  the  progress  of 
invention  every  day  makes  that  characteristic  the  more 
pronounced.  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  per- 
fection of  machinery  have  long  made  it  the  salient  fea- 
ture of  the  manufacturing  system  throughout  the  world, 
and  of  recent  years  specialization  has  become  the  domi- 
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nant  note  of  almost  every  aspect  of  human  activity. 
Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  development  very  difficult 
to  discover,  for  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  complication 
which  is  always  attendant  upon  the  evolution  of  a  civ- 
ilization. As  man's  wants  increase,  his  life  necessarily 
becomes  more  complex,  and  so  the  specialist  makes  his 
appearance.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  Latin  America, 
where  there  is  yet  room  for  expansion,  men  still  pass 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  but  in  Europe  such 
a  state  of  affairs  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  "Jack  of 
all  trades"  will  soon  be  extinct.  In  industry,  in  com- 
merce, in  science,  and  even  in  the  arts  the  present  is  the 
age  of  the  specialist,  and  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra 
he  is  treated  with  all  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  a 
mediaeval  pope. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  in  any  way  remarkable 
that  in  many  countries  the  prestige  of  democratic  as- 
semblies should  have  declined,  and  that  even  where,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  this  has  not  occurred,  there  has  never- 
theless been  a  marked  diminution  of  their  importance. 
A  century  ago  the  great  majority  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  upon  subjects 
with  which  any  well-educated  man  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  familiar,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  those  in  the  Continental  assemblies:  to-day  legis- 
lation is  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  subjects 
which  only  an  expert  can  understand,  with  the  result 
that  the  legislature  often  does  little  more  than  express 
its  approval  of  the  measures  which  the  executive,  after 
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consultation  with  the  experts,  has  laid  before  it — an 
approval  which,  in  its  ignorance  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
it  dare  not  withhold.  At  first  sight  the  solution  would 
appear  to  be  to  make  the  politician  a  specialist  too,  but, 
apart  from  the  popular  prejudice  against  what  is  known 
as  the  professional  politician,  politics  is  a  science  that 
is  concerned  with  every  aspect  of  human  activity,  and 
in  these  circumstances  specialization  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  reality,  this  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  is  closely  connected  with  the  increasing  power 
of  the  executive  all  over  the  world,  and  however  much 
one  may  regret  the  fact  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the 
victorious  march  of  the  specialist  can  be  arrested. 

Concurrent  with  this  development  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  population  which  the  Liberals  of  last  century 
either  did  not  foresee  or,  as  far  as  its  political  reactions 
were  concerned,  did  not  understand.  As  civilization  has 
become  from  year  to  year  progressively  more  urban  the 
citizen  has  been  obliged  to  surrender  rights  which  not 
so  very  long  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  funda- 
mental. In  a  thousand  details  of  everyday  life  the 
European  and  American  of  to-day  is  subject  to  re- 
straints which  a  century  ago  would  have  caused  his 
grandfather  to  man  the  barricades,  and  although  they 
are  tolerated  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
they  are  infringements — even  if  necessary  ones — of 
personal  liberty  all  the  same.  In  the  spacious  days  of 
yore  it  used  to  be  said  that  an  Englishman's  house  was 
his  castle,  but  if  his  descendant  of  the  present  day 
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chooses  to  turn  on  his  gramophone  at  an  unreasonable 
hour  he  will  £nd  that  the  other  residents  in  the  block 
of  flats  will  soon  discover  some  method  of  making  their 
resentment  felt.  To  quote  John  Stuart  Mill  once  again: 
"The  liberty  of  the  individual  must  be  thus  far  limited  j 
he  must  not  make  himself  a  nuisance  to  other  people." 
In  the  crowded  urban  communities  of  to-day  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  individual  to  make  himself  a  nuisance  to 
other  people  than  it  was  when  Mill  wrote,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence his  liberty  has  to  be  limited  very  considerably 
indeed. 

Another  aspect  of  this  growth  of  population  is  the 
impetus  which  it  gives  to  the  centrifugal  forces  at  work 
in  the  modern  state.  Those  nations,  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  whose  constitutions  rest  upon  a 
federal  basis,  are  naturally  not  affected  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  where  the  unitary  principle  prevails,  but  the 
same  forces  are  at  work  everywhere.  In  the  British 
Empire  the  only  sovereign  body  is  in  theory  the  Parlia- 
ment sitting  at  Westminster,  which,  in  strict  law,  can 
legislate  for  Canada  as  easily  as  for  Cornwall,  though 
in  fact  it  would  of  course  never  dream  of  doing  so:  in- 
deed, as  the  autonomy  of  the  Dominions  increases  the 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  declines,  and  the 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  Scotland  and 
Wales  will  also  slip  from  its  control.  In  France  the 
agitation  in  favour  of  decentralization  is  gaining  ground, 
while  in  both  Italy  and  Spain  measures  with  this  end  in 
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view  have  been  put  into  effect  in  recent  years  since  the 
fall  of  the  Parliamentary  System.  If  populations  con- 
tinue to  increase  legislative  assemblies  all  over  the 
world  will  be  compelled  to  delegate  more  and  more 
of  their  authority,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
do  this  without  at  the  same  time  seriously  weakening 
their  own  position. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  influence  ex- 
ercised upon  the  political  evolution  of  the  world  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  but  its  full  efFects  would  seem 
hardly  to  be  felt  as  yet.  As  has  been  shown,  in  more 
than  one  country  the  Parliamentary  System  has  defi- 
nitely broken  down  because  of  its  failure  to  protect 
the  citizen  from  loss  in  the  war  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  but  it  is  to-day  faced  by  an  even  greater  prob- 
lem— that  of  controlling  the  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions which  the  amalgamations  of  smaller  concerns  are 
daily  bringing  into  existence.  Ever  since  the  dawn  of 
history  the  governments  of  the  world  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  against  organized  bodies — States 
within  the  State — which  threatened  their  supremacy. 
Church,  army,  and  nobility  at  one  time  and  another 
have  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries 
forced  the  central  authority  to  fight  for  its  life,  and  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  corporations  were  generally 
stronger  than  the  national  executive.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion completed  what  the  Benevolent  Despotism  had  be- 
gun, with  the  result  that  for  the  first  time  for  many 
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centuries  the  central  government  at  last  appeared  su- 
preme. The  Church  was  on  the  defensive,  the  power  of 
the  nobility  was  destroyed,  and  the  army,  outside  Spain, 
was  the  humble  servant  of  the  established  order:  the 
national  executive,  based  upon  the  popular  will,  seemed 
to  have  triumphed  over  all  its  enemies  and  to  be  in  a 
position  to  say  with  Louis  XIV:  "Uetatj  c^est  mot?^ 

If  the  failure  of  democracy  to  arrest  the  war  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labour  proved  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  economic  ills  by  political  remedies, 
the  industrial  readjustments  of  the  post-war  era  have 
raised  once  more  the  problem  of  dealing  with  corpora- 
tions scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  powerful  than  the  national 
executive.  Masters  and  men  are  every  day  coming  to 
realize  more  fully  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
cooperation,  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant 
when  Capital  and  Labour  will  definitely  end  their  feud, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  man  in  the  street.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  national  execu- 
tive with  a  democratic  basis  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
authority.  If,  for  instance,  the  scheme  of  Lord  Melchett 
for  the  creation  of  an  Economic  Council  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, based  upon  the  closest  cooperation  of  employers 
and  employed,  is  put  into  practice,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  inevitably  be  eclipsed.  It  would  not  dare  to 
reject  a  recommendation  of  the  Economic  Council,  and 
it  could  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  it  would  have 
no  more  actual  control  over  economic  matters  than  it 
has  at  present  over  the  British  Dominions.  A  Parliament 
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which  was  nothing  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  save  in 
unimportant  matters  would  sooner  or  later  be  displaced 
as  those  of  Spain  and  Italy  have  been,  and,  if  events 
continue  along  their  present  lines,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  an  answer  to  those  critics  who  maintain  that  legis- 
lative assemblies  must  either  be  reformed  upon  an  eco- 
nomic basis  or  must  disappear  altogether. 

No  consideration  of  the  future  of  government  could 
pretend  to  completeness  which  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  influence  of  the  Press  in  the  modern  State. 
During  the  past  century  the  journalist  has  climbed  over 
the  barricade,  and  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  other  side 
of  it:  in  short,  the  Press  is  the  champion  of  authority 
and  not  of  revolution.  A  variety  of  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  but  the  most  important  is  the 
fact  that  journalism  has  become  a  vested  interest.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  the  fugitive  sheet  which,  suppressed  in 
one  form,  reappeared  in  another,  and  in  its  place  is  the 
great  daily  newspaper,  run  like  any  other  big  business. 
Advertisements  are  its  mainstay  rather  than  influence, 
and  to  secure  them  a  large  circulation  is  the  primary 
necessity,  which  in  its  turn  imposes  a  cautious  attitude 
on  all  really  controversial  matters  for  fear  of  alienating 
any  potential  readers.  The  Press  shows  a  very  proper 
regard  for  its  own  liberty,  but  it  looks  upon  all  revolu- 
tionary movements  with  the  same  suspicion  that  is  dis- 
played by  other  branches  of  "big  business." 

In  the  immediate  future,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Press  throughout  the  world  is  likely  to  be 
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found  on  the  side  of  the  established  order,  always  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  its  own  liberty  is  not  too  severely 
curtailed.  Its  political  influence,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries,  is  likely  to  diminish  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  and  although  it  may  from 
time  to  time  successfully  voice  some  public  grievance 
it  would  appear  improbable  that  the  journalist  will  ever 
again  hold  the  fate  of  nations  in  his  hand.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  every  magazine  and  review  of  to-morrow 
will  be  without  political  influence,  for  a  number  of  pro- 
prietors and  editors  have  realized  the  danger,  and  are 
taking  steps  to  meet  it,  but  as  a  whole  the  Press  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  an  advertising  medium,  and 
less  and  less  of  a  political  force.  Its  future  is  still  to  seek, 
and  the  changes  of  recent  years  have  been  very  great 
indeed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  a  return  to  the 
days  when  a  few  journalists  pulled  down  the  throne  of 
Charles  X.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  room  for  a 
Delane  in  the  world  of  to-day,  let  alone  in  that  of 
to-morrow. 

Among  the  more  important  factors,  therefore,  in  the 
public  life  of  the  post-war  period,  at  any  rate  in  West- 
ern Europe,  there  are  none  which  seem  to  work  in 
favour  of  democracy.  Democratic  government  presup- 
poses an  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  in 
the  aff^airs  of  the  State,  and  this  condition  was  un- 
doubtedly fulfilled  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  as 
any  man  or  woman  of  middle  age  can  testify  from  their 
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own  personal  experience.  To-day  the  interest  in  poli- 
tics is  on  the  wane,  and  save  on  exceptional  occasions 
they  are  rarely  discussed  by  younger  people  outside 
the  ranks  of  professional  politicians.  Various  reasons, 
mostly  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  those  concerned,  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  this,  but  the  real  cause 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  problems  which  face 
the  rulers  of  mankind  now  are  such  that  no  ordinary 
layman  can  understand  them.  It  required  no  special 
training  to  understand  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  granting 
of  self-government  to  Ireland  or  in  the  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State  in  France,  but  to  appreciate 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  gold  standard  or  of  some  com- 
plicated electrification  scheme  is  another  matter,  and 
the  electorate  is  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  ex- 
pert. The  interest  in  politics  has  diminished  because  they 
have  become  unintelligible. 

Above  all,  as  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter,  there  are 
now  so  many  counter-attractions  which  were  unknown  a 
generation  ago.  The  vote,  which  in  most  democratic 
countries  is  the  possession  of  every  citizen  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  of  any 
real  value,  and  with  majorities  that  run  into  thousands 
it  does  not  seem  to  the  ordinary  voter  to  matter  much 
whether  he  exercises  the  suffrage  or  not.  The  elector  is 
still  flattered  and  fawned  upon,  but  his  power  has  gone, 
partly  because  there  are  too  many  of  him  and  partly 
because  he  no  longer  understands  the  issues  upon  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  vote.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
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little  wonder  if  he  surrenders  to  the  superior  delights 
of  the  motor  car  and  the  playing  field,  where  at  least 
he  can  appreciate  what  is  going  on  round  about  him.  Yet 
democracy  demands  not  that  the  citizen  shall  merely 
record  a  perfunctory  vote  every  four  or  five  years 
and  then  dismiss  political  questions  from  his  mind,  but 
rather  that  all  the  people  shall  take  an  interest  all  the 
time  in  the  problems  of  government.  That  such  is  the 
case  to-day  few  even  of  the  most  convinced  democrats 
will  care  to  maintain,  but  whether  the  doctrines  which 
were  borne  to  victory  by  the  French  Revolution  can 
survive  in  the  post-war  world  is  a  question  which  the 
future  alone  can  decide. 

Is  democracy,  then,  likely  to  be  everywhere  super- 
seded by  the  dictatorship? 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  impossible  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  with  centuries  of  representative 
government  behind  them  should  ever  return  to  autoc- 
racy under  whatever  name  it  may  be  disguised,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  is  an  age  in 
which  institutions  count  for  little  and  indiflFerence  to 
political  problems  is  very  great  indeed.  Our  grand- 
fathers would  have  been  prepared  to  suflFer  any  amount 
of  democratic  misgovernment  sooner  than  abandon  the 
principle  of  liberty,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  rising  generation,  at  any  rate  in  England,  holds  the 
same  views.  Efficiency,  not  liberty,  is  what  is  demanded 
of  government  to-day,  and  if  the  two  are  ever  found 
to  be  incompatible  it  is  the  former  that  will  be  pre- 
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ferred.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  head- 
ing for  a  dictatorship,  for  in  no  country  in  the  world  is 
the  influence  of  tradition  so  strong,  and  that  tradition 
is  opposed  to  autocracy  in  any  formj  but  in  preference 
to  any  breakdown  in  the  administrative  machinery  or 
under  any  threat  of  revolution  the  British  people  would 
undoubtedly  accept  a  dictator,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  he  would  have  to  work,  like  the  Tu- 
dors,  through  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

If  such  a  development  is  possible  in  England,  where 
Parliament  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  land,  it  is 
even  more  probable  in  those  countries  where  representa- 
tive government  is  a  very  new  thing  indeed.  One  has 
only  to  realize  the  attitude  of  the  average  Latin  to  poli- 
tics and  politicians  to  understand  how  very  slight  a 
hold  the  Parliamentary  System  has  upon  his  imagina- 
tion. For  many  years  he  was  content  to  tolerate  it  be- 
cause in  the  modern  world  he  knew  no  alternative,  but 
the  success  of  Signor  Mussolini  set  an  example  which 
has  not  been  lost  upon  those  who  have  become  weary 
of  a  democratic  regime.  Just  as  a  century  ago  every 
slip  made  by  the  decaying  Benevolent  Despotism  was 
the  excuse  for  an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution,  so  now  do  democrats  have  to 
work  with  the  threat  of  a  dictatorship  ever  before  their 
eyes.  From  Rome  the  movement  spread  to  Madrid,  and 
nation  after  nation  has  forsaken  the  old  gods  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  new  ones  fashioned  after  the 
Italian  model.  To  its  advocates  the  dictatorship  is  a 
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panacea  for  all  ills  of  the  body  politic,  whether  they 
be  economic,  social,  or  political,  and  as  there  are  many 
such  ills  in  an  age  of  transition  like  the  present,  so  there 
are  in  every  country  many  advocates  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dictatorship. 

On  the  other  hand  the  dictator,  like  the  mule,  suf- 
fers from  the  weakness  that  he  has  neither  pride  of 
ancestry  nor  hope  of  posterity.  With  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Roman  Empire  no  realm  has  ever  been 
governed  by  a  succession  of  dictators,  and  that  one  ex- 
ception was  only  made  possible  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  is  never  likely  to  recur,  for  no  City 
State  is  ever  again  likely  to  rule  the  civilized  world. 
The  other  apparent  exceptions,  the  Mayors  of  the  Pal- 
ace in  Merovingian  France  and  the  Shoguns  in  Japan, 
prove  upon  examination  not  to  be  such,  for  the  former, 
like  the  Persian  and  Albanian  dictators  of  to-day, 
usurped  the  throne  itself,  while  the  latter  ruled  not 
so  much  by  force  as  by  the  tradition  associated  with  the 
unseen  emperor,  a  situation,  incidentally,  which  can  be 
parallelled  among  the  Mahrattas  in  the  past  and  in 
Nepal  to-day.  The  ordinary  lot  of  the  dictator  is  that 
of  Pisistratus  and  Cromwell — when  he  dies  he  hands 
on  his  authority  to  an  unworthy  son,  who  is  soon  over- 
thrown. Thus,  in  spite  of  the  firmness  of  a  dictator's 
rule  and  of  the  prosperity  which  he  always  brings  to 
the  country  which  he  governs,  there  is  a  latent  feeling 
of  uncertainty,  and  speculation  is  always  rife  as  to  what 
will  happen  when  he  dies.  While  he  is  alive  men  are 
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grateful  to  him  for  what  he  has  done,  but  his  son  has 
no  claim  upon  their  gratitude  and,  devoid  as  his  office  is 
of  the  divinity  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  hedge  a 
king,  he  has  still  less  upon  their  respect  j  all  human  gov- 
ernment rests  in  the  last  resort  upon  force,  but  the  dic- 
tatorship more  so  than  most,  and  when  the  force  begins 
to  weaken  it  falls. 

The  Roman  dictator  held  office  for  six  months,  and 
almost  without  exception  his  modern  imitators  have 
laid  stress  upon  the  essentially  temporary  nature  of 
their  functions,  but  all  of  them  have  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  continue  in  office  longer  than  they  had 
originally  intended.  In  short,  while  it  requires  but  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  put  an  end  to  the  Parliamentary 
System  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  establish  something 
else  in  its  place.  Mankind  has  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to 
government  by  force,  and,  although  Disraeli  once  de- 
clared that  it  was  possible  to  govern  either  by  tradition 
or  by  the  sword,  experience  shows  that  unless  the  latter 
can  sooner  or  later  win  the  former  to  its  side  it  is 
doomed.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  safe  to  proph- 
esy that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  the  future 
of  the  dictatorial  form  of  government  will  resemble 
the  past.  Dictators  will  be  called  in  when  other  remedies 
fail,  but  their  power  will  not  continue  much  beyond 
their  own  lifetime  unless  they  can  devise  some  new  sys- 
tem to  replace  that  which  they  have  overthrown,  or 
unless  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  succeeded  in 
office  by  successors  who  can  also  win  the  confidence  of 
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their  subjects.  In  itself,  the  dictatorship  is  by  nature 
an  essentially  temporary  function  and  for  it  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  life  of  its  founder  will  always  prove 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  its  present  phase 
it  will  probably,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  it  has  to  deal,  outlast  most  of  those 
now  living.  Yet  it  must  in  the  end  give  way  to  mon- 
archy, aristocracy,  or  democracy,  which  with  their  re- 
spective perversions,  are  the  three  permanent  forms  of 
human  government. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  its  present  form 
the  dictatorship  can  but  be  temporary,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  must  either  assume  the  cloak  of  royalty 
or  work  under  cover  of  some  long-established  institu- 
tion. Persia  and  Albania  have  recently  provided  ex- 
amples of  the  dictator  who  has  seized  the  throne,  in  the 
one  case  after  the  deposition  of  the  former  dynasty  and 
in  the  other  after  the  overthrow  of  a  republican  regime. 
Both  countries,  however,  respond  to  strong  leadership, 
whatever  its  origin,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  typical  of  the  modern  State,  so 
that  what  has  happened  there  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
precedent.  To  found  a  new  dynasty  in  Europe,  outside 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  would  require  the  most  careful 
preparation,  and  only  a  superman  would  care  to  at- 
tempt it  with  the  fate  of  two  Napoleons  before  his  eyes, 
for  no  precedent  exists  in  the  case  of  Belgium  where 
Leopold  I  was  a  foreign  prince  called  to  fill  a  newly 
created  throne.  Proof  of  this  contention  is  to  be  found 
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in  France  and  Portugal  where  those  members  of  the 
Right  who  desire  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  dictatorial 
regime  for  their  country  are  working  for  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  dynasties,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  their 
ends  under  cover  of  a  hereditary  monarch. 

Indeed  this  attitude  may  very  well  point  the  course 
which  government  is  in  the  near  future  likely  to  take. 
Just  as  Holland  was  governed  for  many  years  by  the 
House  of  Orange  under  the  guise  of  a  republic,  so  may 
dictatorships  work  through  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. Even  at  present  those  that  are  in  a  position  to  act 
in  the  name  of  a  monarch  are  far  more  stable  than 
those,  like  the  regime  which  General  Pangalos  en- 
deavoured to  establish  in  Greece,  which  have  no  jus- 
tification save  force  alone.  It  may  even  be  that  the  con- 
stitutions of  to-morrow,  like  that  of  Rome  of  yore, 
will  contain  special  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  dic- 
tatorship in  times  of  emergency,  carefully  limiting  the 
period  during  which  it  is  to  last.  To  those  who  would 
maintain  that  the  dictatorship  is  but  a  passing  evil  of  the 
post-war  period  it  must  be  replied  that  only  an  ostrich 
can  be  blind  to  the  good  which  has  been  done  by  the 
dictators.  Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  modern  dictatorship  is  essentially  progressive,  if 
not  actually  revolutionary.  In  every  case  the  dictator 
has  faced  problems,  particularly  of  an  administrative 
and  social  nature,  with  which  preceding  regimes  were 
afraid  to  deal,  and,  incidentally,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the   opposition  never   comes   from  the  working 
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classes,  but  from  the  so-called  intellectuals.  The  dic- 
tatorship looks  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past, 
and  whatever  charges  may  be  brought  against  it,  that 
of  being  reactionary  certainly  cannot  be  made  by  any 
honest  critic.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is,  in  spite  of  Lib- 
eral opposition,  always  likely  to  find  support  in  the 
hour  of  crisis. 

In  any  case  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  future,  at  any 
rate  the  immediate  future,  will  witness  that  constitu- 
tional uniformity  which  was  so  prominent  a  character- 
istic of  the  nineteenth  century.  Diversity  is  too  marked 
a  feature  of  the  human  race  for  all  mankind  to  hold  to 
one  theory  of  politics  for  long,  and  just  as  uniformity 
in  religious  government  is  a  thing  of  the  past  so  in  the 
years  to  come  is  secular  government  likely  to  be  estab- 
lished upon  a  different  footing  in  the  various  states  of 
the  world.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  would  have  seemed 
incredible  that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  one  form 
in  Scotland,  in  another  in  England,  and  in  yet  a  third 
in  France,  but  such  was  the  result  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  frontier  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
has  not  seriously  changed  since.  The  fathers  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  would  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible 
that  a  great  nation  like  Italy  should  deliberately  of  its 
own  accord  turn  its  back  upon  democracy,  which  in  their 
view  represented  the  ideal  of  government  after  which 
all  countries  must  strive  or  perish — a  point  of  view 
which  is  summed  up  in  President  Wilson's  famous  re- 
mark anent  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  To- 
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day  circumstances  have  forced  us  to  look  with  a  more 
tolerant  eye  upon  the  opinions,  both  political  and  re- 
ligious, of  our  neighbours,  and  just  as  Catholic  and 
Protestant  nations  exist  side  by  side  without  friction 
to-day,  so  to-morrow  the  lion  of  autocracy  will  in  all 
probability  lie  down  in  international  amity  with  the 
lamb  of  democracy.  Uniformity  in  politics,  as  in  re- 
ligion, is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Economics,  rather  than  politics  or  religion,  are  likely 
to  be  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  governments  of  the 
future.  During  the  past  hundred  years  the  world  has 
grown  at  once  smaller  and  larger.  Exploration  and  dis- 
covery on  the  one  hand,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  transport  and  communication  on  the  other, 
have  solved  nearly  all  its  mysteries  and  have  brought 
its  component  parts  closer  together  than  ever  before, 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  population  has  enormously  in- 
creased its  size.  The  whole  tendency  of  human  history, 
as  M.  Charles  Benoist  proves  in  the  work  already  men- 
tioned, is  for  the  units  steadily  to  increase  in  size,  and 
it  is  with  the  action  and  reaction  of  enormous  masses  of 
people  in  varying  stages  of  civilization  that  statesmen 
are  now  called  upon  to  deal,  and,  above  all,  with  their 
struggle  for  existence.  Economics  have  always  been  to 
some  extent  the  basis  of  politics — the  Peloponnesian 
War  probably,  and  the  Punic  Wars  certainly,  had  an 
economic  origin — but  in  the  future  they  will  be  politics. 
In  these  circumstances  government  will  be  more  and 
more  influenced  in  its  form  by  the  economic  problems 
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which  it  has  to  solve,  with  the  result  that  constitutions 
are  likely  to  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  economic, 
and  no  longer  with  the  political  or  religious  conditions 
of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

At  the  same  time,  man  never  has  and  never  will  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  government,  whatever  its  form, 
in  these  latter  days  must  be  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  social  life  of  those  whom  it  controls  than  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  in  recent  times.  The  social  life  of  a 
nation  is  the  outcome  of  a  hundred — often  contradic- 
tory— impulses,  and  although  in  days  when  inter- 
communication was  less  complete  than  at  present  its 
influence  upon  government  might  be  negligible,  at  the 
present  time  it  is  a  factor  which  no  wise  statesman 
should  ignore.  No  impartial  foreigner  could  read  the 
report  of  the  cases  heard  in  the  English  law  courts  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  fact  that  on  its  social  side  the 
law  of  England  is  in  many  respects  behind  the  times, 
and  has  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  change  in 
social  manners  and  customs  during  the  past  two  or  three 
decades.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the  same  is  true 
of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  and  the  fact  is 
disguised  from  the  public  by  the  humanity  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  judicature.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
very  largely  been  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
emancipation  of  women,  still  more  pronounced  in  fact 
than  in  theory,  but  the  governments  have  a  great  deal 
of  leeway  to  make  up,  and  when  the  law  lags  too  far 
behind  the  social  life  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed 
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experience  proves  only  too  clearly  that  the  whole  edi- 
fice of  society  is  liable  to  be  shaken. 

If,  however,  the  developments  of  the  post-war  era 
have  in  many  parts  of  the  world  been  fatal  to  that 
democratic  uniformity  so  dear  to  the  political  theorists 
of  last  century  there  is  no  sign  of  reaction,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  gaining  ground.  Indeed,  not  for 
several  hundred  years  has  there  been  an  age  which 
cared  so  little  for  tradition  as  the  present,  and  those 
who  see  in  the  decay  of  the  Parliamentary  System  a  turn 
of  the  tide  are  likely  to  be  seriously  disappointed.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  next  few 
years  will  witness  a  return  of  the  exiled  dynasties  to 
their  thrones,  save  perhaps  in  France  and  Hungary, 
where  special  conditions  obtain.  Monarchies,  in  name  or 
in  fact,  may  indeed  rise  on  the  ruins  of  democracy,  but 
they  will  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past, 
and  derive  their  strength  more  from  their  indispensa- 
bility  than  from  their  legitimism.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
when  a  new  European  kingdom,  that  of  Albania,  was 
created  the  other  day  it  was  the  dictator  who  ascended 
the  throne  and  not  the  exiled  monarch,  and  such  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  the  course  of  events  in  the  future 
than  any  general  restoration  like  that  which  followed 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

•  ••••••• 

It  has  been  said  that  the  form  of  government  matters 
little,  and  that  it  is  its  administration  which  is  of  real 
importance.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  this  con- 
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tention  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  in  government  there  is  no  absolute  good. 
Some  forms  are  better  suited  than  others  to  a  particular 
age  or  to  a  particular  nation,  but  none  has  yet  been 
found  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  History  contains  in- 
numerable examples  of  the  rise,  greatness,  and  decline 
of  forms  of  government  as  well  as  of  the  peoples  whom 
they  have  controlled,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  not  repeat  itself  in  the  future.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  duty  of  the  statesman  surely  is  not  to 
strive  after  an  unattainable  perfection,  but  rather  to 
establish  that  form  of  government  which  is  best  fitted 
to  the  nation  for  which  he  is  legislating,  taking  care, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  authority  does  not  come  to  spell 
tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  that  liberty  does  not  de- 
generate into  licence. 

THE    END 
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Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  665 
growth  of  the  power  of  the, 
67-70;  preserver  of  civilization 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  68 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  55;  opposed 
to  feudalism,  61-64;  theory  and 
fact  of  the,  64-65;   99 

Homer,  on  the  power  of  the  early 
rulers,    1 2 

Homeric  Kingship,  the,  type  of 
government,  12-14;  disappear- 
ance of  the,   21 

Hooker,  Richard,  5,  6;  quoted, 
14-15;    114 


Imbert-Terry,  Sir  Henry,  102, 
210 

Immigration,  character  and  in- 
fluence of,  on  the  United  States, 
255-257;  influence  of,  in  Latin 
America,    279 

India,   constituted    an    empire,    66 

Individual,  unimportance  of  the, 
in   early  times,    10,    73 

Industrial  Revolution,  growth  of 
the  middle  class  consequent  upon 
the,  140;  specialization  and  the, 
292-293;  effect  of  the,  on  po- 
litical evolution  of  the  world, 
296 

Industrialism,  first  signs  of  the 
rise  of,  118;  regulation  of, 
123;  and  political  and  economic 
freedom,  127;  growth  and  in- 
fluence of,  in  the  United  States, 
254    et    seq. 

Industry,  weakness  of  political  de- 
mocracy  in,    226-230 

Intellectuals,  the,  during  the  Be- 
nevolent Despotism,  112-113; 
and  the  democratic  cause  in  Eu- 
rope,  138 

Intendant,  the  French,    100 


Invention,  essentially  the  work  of 
the  individual,  123 

Israel,  the  Children  of,  illustra- 
trative  of  man's  early  political 
evolution,   1 1 

Italy,  Fascist,  66-^  democracy  in, 
during  the  nineteenth  century, 
157-158;  unity  achieved  in, 
158;  Fascism  in  power  in,  158; 
united,  originally  on  democratic 
lines,  195;  weakness  of,  until 
the  advent  of  Fascism,  196; 
steady  weakening  of  democratic 
government  in,  197;  effect  of 
the  Great  War  on,  197-198; 
anti-democracy  in,  207-208;  as 
an  example  of  the  modern  dic- 
tatorship, 235-236;  growing  in- 
fluence of,  in  Latin  America, 
287 


Jacobins,  a  deterrent  to  the  rapid 
growth   of   democracy,    133 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  democratic 
simplicity  of,  253;  influence  of, 

.  ^53-254- 
Jivaro    Indians    in    Ecuador,    6-7 
Julius   Ca;sar,    33,   40,   41,    131 
July    Monarchy    in    France,    the, 

105;    overthrow   of  the,    174 
July    Revolution    in    France,    the, 

138 
Junta  Central,  of   Spain,    152 
Jus  Gentium,  the,  of  the  Romans, 

"King  Archon,"  at  Athens,  21 

Labour,  attitude  of  the  middle 
class  toward,  227-230;  the  dis- 
illusionment of,   228 

Latin  America,  future  possibili- 
ties of,  271;  causes  of  the  split- 
ting up  of,  271-274;  influence 
of  indigenous  population  of, 
on  colonization,  273-274;  ge- 
ographical obstacles  to  unity  in 
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colonization  of,  274-275;  iso- 
lation of,  276;  anomalous  gov- 
ernments of,  in  theory  and 
practice,  276;  dictatorships  in, 
277-279,  280;  influence  of  im- 
migration in,  279;  recrudes- 
cence of  the  dictatorship  in, 
280-281;  misconception  of  his- 
tory of,  281-282;  constitutions 
of  the  republics  of,  282-284; 
lessening  isolation  of,  284-285; 
foreign  influence  in,  285-289; 
the  future  of,  290-291 

Law  of  Nature,  Hooker's  defini- 
tion of  the,  14;  Hobbes'  view 
of  the,  15;  Rousseau's  theory  of 
the,    1 6 

"Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
The",   Hooker,   quoted,    14-15 

Learning,  revival  of,  during  the 
Renaissance,    89-90 

Lee,   Sir   Sidney,    162 

Legitimism,  principle  of,  origi- 
nated   by    Louis    XVHI,     136- 

137    _ 
Legislative    assemblies,    decline    in 

prestige  of  the,   293 
Lenin,  Nicholas,   131 
Lcpanto,  decisive  naval  battle  of, 

87 

Leslie,   Shane,    144 

Liberty,  the  watchword  of  the  era 
after  the  French  Revolution, 
121  et  seq.;  the  four  types  of, 
126-128;  exercise  of  despotic 
power  in  the  name  of,  131; 
present-day  encroachments  on 
personal,  294 

Lincoln,   Abraham,   254 

Lion,  Miss  Aline,  201,  203 

Local  government,  m  the  United 
States,    269-270 

Locke,  John,   5,    15 

"Lois  de  la  Politique  Frangaise, 
Les",  Benoist,  9 

Louis  XVni,  of  France,  and  legi- 
timism,  136-137;    145-147 


Louis    Philippe,    of    France,    149- 

152 
Lubeck,  Free   City  of,   34 
Luther,  Martin,   82 

Machiavelli,  Niccolo,   90 

Machinery,  revolution  in  relations 
of  employer  and  employed 
caused  by,  227 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  17,  200 

Manufacturer,  lord  of  the  new 
age,    140 

Marx,  Karl,   18 

Matriarchal  government,  an  evi- 
dence of  promiscuity,  8 

Maurras,  Charles,  139,  202;  the 
influence  of,  on  French  youth, 
205;    207 

Mexico,     native     population     of, 

273 

Middle  Ages,  the  beginning  of 
the,  50;  56-81,  93,  94,  95,  96, 
99,    119 

Middle  class,  rapid  growth  of 
the,  during  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, 140;  and  the  cause  of 
democracy,  140-141;  England 
governed  by  the,  in  nineteenth 
century,   143 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  the  liberty 
of  the   individual,    125 

"Misjudged  Monarch,  A",  Imbert- 
Terry,    2 1  o 

Monarch,  power  of  the,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ineffective,  95; 
power  of  the,  in  France,  Spain, 
and    England,    96 

Monarchy,  the  British,  a  symbol 
of  unity,  21;  overthrow  o^f 
the,  by  the  aristocracy,  22;  the 
old  Roman,  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery,  29 

Monogamy,    7 

Monroe   Doctrine,  the,   245 

Mussolini,  Benito,  80,  131,  201, 
202;  successful  in  crushing  com- 
munism,    219;     influenced     by 
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Mussolini,  Benito,  continued 
syndicalist  doctrines,  231,  232; 
astuteness    of,    236 

Napoleon  I,  the  secret  of  his 
success,    1 30-1 3 1 

Napoleon  III,   175,   176 

Nation,  the,  successor  to  the  fam- 
ily and  tribe,   9 

Nationalism,  added  impetus  given, 
by  the  French  Revolution,  133; 
effect  of  the  Great  War  on, 
133 

New  Testament,  importance  of 
the   individual   stressed   by   the, 

114 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
quoted,  1 7 ;  and  the  anti- 
democratic   reaction,    201-202 

North  American  Indian,  organized 
on   the   tribal  basis,   10,    13 

Odoacer,  46 

Ottoman  Turks,  Constantinople 
captured  by  the,  525  inroads  of 
the,  in  Europe,  87;  decisively 
defeated  at  Lepanto,  87;  88,89 

Paris,  when,  was  a  center  of 
revolutionary   doctrine,    117 

Parliament  of  England,  represen- 
tation in  the  Model,  of  1295, 
74>  TS'i  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the,  78;  during  the 
Benevolent  Despotism,  9  7-9  8  j 
the  monarch  subservient  to  the, 
166;  party  discipline  in  the, 
167;  and  the  Cabinet,  1675 
average  duration  of  a,  169-170; 
and  the  electorate,  170-172; 
the  prestige  of  the,  172-173; 
decline  in  power  of  the, 
295 

Parliamentary  System,  reaction 
against  the,  206,  208,  209;  de- 
cay of  democracy  as  repre- 
sented by  the,  217-218;   a  con- 
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tributing    cause    of   the    failure 

of  the,  296-297 
P atria  fotestas,   8,    12 
Patriarchal,  first  form  of  govern- 
ment   was,    8 
Patriarchal    family,    in    the   early 

history  of  the  Jews,   11 
Peace,  democracy  and,  not  synony- 
mous, 214 
Peloponnesian    War,    consequences 

of  the,  28,  33 
Pericles,   Funeral   Speech   of,   26 
Personal    liberty,    curtailment    of, 

during    and    after    the    Great 

War,   216,   294 
Philip  of  Macedon,  28 
Philippines,  the  rule  of  the  United 

States  in  the,  263-266 
Pisistratus,   131 
Plato,  35 

Politics,    waning    interest    in,    to- 
day, ,299-300 
Polyandry,   7 
Polygamy,  7 

Pope,  increasing  power  of  the,  63 
"Popular     Government",     Maine, 

200 
Population,   effect  of  increase   of, 

on   democracy,    160;    294-296 
Portugal,   dictatorship   in,   due   to 

parliamentary         incompetence, 

238 
Prefet,  the  French,  100 
Press,  the,  and  the  anti-democratic 

reaction,  212-213;  great  power 

of,  today,  298 
"Principe,    II",    lasting    influence 

of,   90 
Proletariat,  dictatorship  of  the,  in 

Russia,    134 
Propaganda,    and    the    appeal    to 

mass  psychology,   216 
Promiscuity,   a  sign   of  decadence 

rather  than  of  growth,  7 

Radio,  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  government,   216 
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Reaction,  no  sign  of,  gaining 
ground,  310 

Reform  Act  of  1832,  in  England, 
167-169 

Reformation,  the  Protestant,  70, 
84;  effects  of,  on  mediaeval 
civilization,  89;  immediate  con- 
sequences of,  91-92;  forerunner 
of  the  French  Revolution,  92; 
work  of,  completed  by  the 
French    Revolution,    126-127 

Religious  freedom,  world-wide  ac- 
ceptance  of,    126-127 

Renaissance,  the,  84;  revival  of 
political  science  during  the,  89- 

Representation,  in  mediaeval  times, 

74 

Republicanism,  triumph  of,  in 
America,    1 09-1 10 

Restoration,  the,  in  France,    138 

Revolution  of  1688  in  England, 
102 

Rex  Sacrorum,  21 

Riksdag,  the  Swedish,  77 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  influence 
of  the,  anti-democratic,  211- 
212;  growing  influence  of  the, 
214 

Roman  emperor,  position  of  a, 
47-48 

Roman  Empire,  31,  32,  34;  ori- 
gins of  the,  38-40;  government 
of  the,  41  ;  development  and 
growth  of  the,  42-50;  fall  of 
the  Western,   52,   56 

Roman  Law,  codification  of  the,  52 

Roman  Monarchy,  shrouded  in 
mystery,  29 

Roman  Republic,  development  of 
the,   z^   et  seq. 

Romans,  rapid  political  develop- 
ment of  the  early,   1 3 

Romantic  Movement,  the,  in  Eu- 
rope,   138-139 

Rome,  importance  of  the  family 
in  early,  7 ;  comparative  size  of 


ancient,  9 ;  political  systems  of 
ancient,  19  et  seq.;  expansion 
of  the  dominions  of,  31-32;  rise 
of  the  commercial  class  in,  32 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  5,  15-16, 

115,   117 
Ruskin,  John,  on  liberty,   122 
Russia,  Soviet,  an  oligarchy,  134, 

235 
Russian  Revolution,  economic  and 
social  liberty  and  the,  134,  135; 
marked    beginning    of    a    new 
economic  era,   231-232 

Second  Empire,  in  France,  176; 

fall   of  the,    177 
Second  Republic,  of  France,  175; 

the  fall  of  the,  176 
Seeley,    Sir   John,   on    the    Roman 

autocracy,    39-40 
Senate,    the    Roman,    29    et    seq.; 

decline   in  power  of,   31;   final 

blow  to  power  of,  33 
Seven   Years'   War,    107 
Social    Contract,    the,    interpreta- 
tion   of    primitive    civilization, 

14-18;    spread    of    the,    theory, 

114^^  seq. 
Social    life,    government    must    be 

in   closer   touch   with   the,   of  a 

people,   309 
Socialism,    alarm    of    the    middle 

class    at    spread    of,    229;     the 

strike  an  effective  argument  of, 

229 
Sorel,     Georges,     the     syndicalist 

leader,   230,   231 
South  America,  native  populations 

of,  273;  difficulties  of  travel  in, 

27+ 

Sovietism,  has  much  in  common 
with  Feudalism,  57-58 

Spain,  people  represented  by  army 
rather  than  by  the  Cortes,  46- 
47;  representation  in  mediaeval, 
75-76;  successfully  arrests  the 
Turkish  menace,   87-88;   in  the 
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Spain,   continued 

closing  years  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  96;  American  colonial 
trade  of,  restricted  to  Seville, 
112;  collapse  of  the  old  order 
in,  152;  the  Junta  Central  in, 
152;  Constitution  of  1812  of, 
153-155;  anarchy  and  insurrec- 
tion in,  156;  the  nineteenth 
century  government  of,  182- 
188;  cou-p  d'etat  of  1923,  188- 
189;  power  of  the  Crown  in, 
189-190;  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment in,  190-191;  opposi- 
tion to  democracy  in,  208-209; 
effect  of  sports  in,  on  political 
democracy,  222;  an  absolute 
monarchy  disguised  as  a  dicta- 
torship today,  236-237;  social, 
political  and  linguistic  differ- 
ences in,  272;  influence  of,  in 
Latin  America,  288 

Spanish  Council  of  the  Indies,  86 

Sparta,  the  Homeric  Kingship  in, 
12-13;  ^  monarchy  in  theory 
an  oligarchy  in  fact,  27;   28 

Specialist,  rise   of  the,   293,   294. 

Specialization,  twentieth  century 
an  age  of,   292 

Sport,  world-wide  interest  in,  and 
its  effect  on  political  democ- 
racy,   219-225 

State,  President  Wilson  on  the 
origins  of  the,  8 ;  dictatorship 
paved  way  for  modern,  in 
America,  277  et  seq. 

States-General,  of  medieeval 
France,  77;  during  the  Benevo- 
lent   Despotism,    97-98,    102 

States  Rights,  in  the  United  States, 
268-269,   270;   in  Brazil,   282 

Suffrage,  the,  in  England,  168 

Sweden,  composition  of  the  Riks- 
dag, 77 

Switzerland,  108 

"Sybil",    Disraeli,    127 

Syndicalists,  hostility  to  the,  230- 

32 


231;    Mussolini    influenced    by 
the,  231 

Tacitus,  12,  45,  50 

Thebes,    28 

Third  Republic,  in  France,  177- 
182 

Thirty  Years'   War,    102 

"Thoughts  Out  of  Season",  Nietz- 
sche,  202 

Tiberius,  45 

Towns,  the  medieval,  connecting 
links  with  antiquity,  71;  in- 
creasing influence  of  the 
mediaeval,  72;  origins  of  the, 
72-73 

Transportation,  influence  of  im- 
proved methods  of,  on  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  256- 

257 
Trevelyan,   Sir  G.   O.,    106 
Tribe,     the,     as     basis     of     early 

society,  7;  supplants  the  family 

as  a  political  unit,  9-10 
Turgot,  Anne  Rober  Jacques,  106 
Tyrant,  the,  in  the  ancient  Greek 

state,   24-25 

United  States,  events  leading  to 
independence  of  the,  106;  ef- 
fect of  establishment  of  the, 
on  Europe,  108;  power  of  ex- 
ecutive of  the,  217;  wise  foreign 
policy  of  the,  244-245 ;  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  245 ;  begin- 
nings of  the,  as  an  independ- 
ent people,  249-251;  social  and 
political  metamorphosis  of  the, 
252-253;  growth  of  industrial- 
ism in  the,  254  et  seq.;  Civil 
War  in  the,  and  its  effects,  254, 
255;  improved  means  of  com- 
munication in  the,  2  5  6-2  5  7  ;  Con- 
stitution of  the,  258-268;  and 
the  Philippines,  263-266;  pub- 
lic ofiice  in  the,  266-268; 
influence    of    States    Rights    in 
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the,  268-269,  270;  local  gov- 
ernment in  the,  269-270;  in- 
fluence of  the,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, 285 

Venice,  Italy,  34,  108 

Versailles,  Treaty  of,  of  1783,  107 

Victoria,  Queen,  raised  the  prestige 
of  the  Crown,  162;  Crown  de- 
prived of  most  prerogatives 
since   death   of,    165 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet, 
105 


Wade-Gery,      on      the 
Greek  tyrant,  24. 


ancient 


Washington,   George,    252 

Westermarck,  Edward  Alexander, 
6 ;    quoted,    7 

Western  Roman  Empire,  fall  of 
the,  52,  56 

Wilson,  President  Woodrow,  def- 
inition of  government,  3 ;  on 
the  origins  of  the  State,  8 ; 
power  of,  after  the  Great  War, 
217;    262,   307 

Women,  the  emancipation  of, 
127 

Wood,  General  Leonard,  265 

ZiMMERN,  Professor  Alfred  Eck- 
hard,  quoted,  13 
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